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P L A N 


OF THE 


PRESENT STATE of ALL NATIONS, 


IN. this frivolous age, when the powers 
of the underſtanding are all unbraced 
by idleneſs, and the mind (as it were) 
overborne by tides of vanity and diſſipation, 
it requires ſome addreſs to reclaim the at- 
tention to ſubjects of real utility, and to 
render the voice of inſtruction agreeable to 
the votaries of pleaſure : for to exerciſe the 
faculties of reaſon, and amuſe the imagi- 
nation at the fame time, is the quinteſſence 
of that happy talent which diſtinguiſhes 
the works of genius from the dull efforts 
of inanimated learning. 

One great ſtep towards the accompliſh= 
ment of this laudable aim of mingling en- 
tertainment with inſtruction, is the judici- 
ous choice of a ſubject: then follows the 
arrangement of the matter; and all the 
A 2 reſt 
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reſt depends upon the art of conveying 
ideas agreeably ; an art, which may be 
truly ſtiled the gift of heaven; inaſmuch as 
it never yet was acquired by dint of meer 
induſtry and application. 

The ſubject we propoſe to exhibit to the 
Public, is in itſelf fo important, copious, 
and intereſting, that it cannot fail to attract 
the notice of all thoſe who are defirous of 
improvement, entertained with novelty, or 
pleaſed with the ſtudy of human nature. 

Indeed it 1s no other than a general view 
of Nature in all her amazing varieties diſ- 
played through the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ; including every diffe- 
rent ſyſtem of ſociety, and ſpecifying every 
invention of art for the ſupport and enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Here the naturaliſt will find an infinity 
of food for philoſophy and contemplation. 
The politician may chooſe modes of go- 
vernment, and adopt hints of legiſlation ; 
and thoſe who employ their talents in the 
uſeful arts, will acquire diſtinct ideas of 
all the improvements which have been 
made by ingenuity aſſiſted by experience. 
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Finally, thoſe who have nothing in view 
but amuſement, will here find a thouſand 
particulars to gratify the moſt eager and 
capricious curioſity. 
The advances which mankind are daily 
making in uſeful knowledge, and the de- 
tached labours of the ingenious, added, from 
time to time, to the general ſtock of improve- 
ment, enable us to preſent the Public with 
a work more complete and comprehenſive 
than any production of the ſame nature 
which hath hitherto appeared: in the exe- 
cution of which 1t hath been ou rparticu- 
lar care to ſtudy perſpicuity and preciſion ; 
to retrench ſuperfluities ; and to avoid thoſe 
dry diſcuſſions which are ſo apt to give diſ- 
guſt, diſcouraging the timorous inquirer on 
the very threſhold of ſcience. 

In methodizing the ſubject, it was judged 
proper to digeſt 1t into ſeparate articles, 
ranged under certain heads or titles, which 
not only direct the view, and aſſiſt the com- 
prehenſion, but alſo ſerve as pauſes of re- 
poſe to the eye and the attention. 

Thus, for example, in diſcuſſing the ar- 
ticle of England : Under the firſt head, its 
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Geography is aſcertained : its Situation, Ex- 
tent, and Boundaries, The ſecond contains 
a deſcription of the Face of the Country, its 
Mountains, Foreſts, Lakes, Rivers, and Va- 
ters. The third takes cognizance of the Air 
and Climate. The fourth explains tbe Na- 
ture of the Soil, and its Produftions, Mine- 
ral, Vegetable, and Animal. The fifth in- 
veſtigates its Conſtitution, Government, and 
Laws. The fixth gives an analyſis of its 
Religion, branched out into various Sefs and 
Societies. The ſeventh is engrofſed by the 
King, his Prerogative, Dignity, and Impor- 
tance, The next particularizes the great 
Officers of the Crown. The three following 
are employed upon the Nebility, Knights, 
Eſquires, and Yeomen; and certain Cuſtoms 
reſpecting the Nomen and Children of England. 
The twelfth treats of the People, their Per- 
ſons, Attire, Diſpefition, and Manners. The 
thirteenth 1s allotted for their Amuſements 
and Di verſions. The fourteenth deſcribes 
their Habitations, and Manner of Living. 
Separate ſections are alſo beſtowed upon 
the Diſeaſes of the Cruntry; the State of 

Learning ; the liberal Arts, including Poetry, 
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Mufick, Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture; Societies for propagating Knowledge ; 
Commerce in all its Branches ; Duties, Taxes, 
Public-Debts, Funds, and Money. In a word, 
every particular which the mind can be ſup- 
poſed to contemplate as a diſtinct object, is 
here referred to its proper claſs; and we 
flatter ourſelves that nothing m. rial is 
omitted which could contribute che rea- 
der's entertainment or information. 

We begin with the Polar Regions, from 
whence we advance towards be Equator, 
deſcribing each country in its turn, accord- 
ing to its ſituation in the general map; a 
method which indeed order and regularity 
ſeem naturally to ſuggeſt. 

Setting out from the pole, we touch at 
the extremity of the land, and viſit the 
Hands on every fide, in a regular progreſ- 
ſion. thout leaving ony thing behind for 
a ſipective view, which might be at- 
t ended with omiſſions, and, at Þ:it, would 
occaſion a deſultory and ironing the uy, 
According to this diſpoition, t 
jects at occur, re iꝗc rude 1 
ſcenes of uncultivat ed nature, c 
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ple and ſublime ; of conſequence the beſt 
adapted to ſtrike the imagination of the 
reader, and engage the unpractiſed atten- 
tion, which muſt be powerfully ſollicited, 
and gradually allured into the paths of 
knowledge, by a ſucceſſion of ideas, from 
the ſimpleſt impreſſions of ſenſe and fancy 


to the moſt abſtract efforts of reaſon and 
reflection. 


As we do not deſire that the curious and 
aſtoniſhing particulars ſpecified in the courſe 
of this work, ſhould reſt intirely on our 
own credit, we have, at the end of each ar- 
ticle, ſubjoined a liſt of the authorities 
from which they are compiled; ſo that the 
ſceptical reader may occaſionally have re- 
courſe to the fountain-head of intelligence, 
and decide for himſelf how far we have act- 


ed our part with candour, accuracy, and 
judgment. 
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SPIT ZBER GEN. 


Its StTUATION, BOUNDARIES. 


N taking a view of the terraqueous globe, 
I from the North Pole; the firſt land that meets 
the eye is the country of Spitzbergen, or 
Greenland, extending from the ſeventy- ſixth to the 
eighty- ſecond degree of north latitude. The name 
of Greenland was beſtowed upon it by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, whodiſcovered it in the year 1553, and 
ſuppoſed it to be a continuation of old Groenland: 
but it derived the name of Spitzbergen, or Sharp 
Mountains, from William Barentz and John Cor- 
nelius, two Dutch men, who pretended to have 
diſcovered this country in the year 1595 z and 
alledged, that the coaſt which Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby viſited was another country, which the 
Hollanders accordingly have ſet down in their 
maps and charts under the name of Willoughby 
Land; whereas, in fact, no ſuch land ever exiſted. 
Vor. I. B Bur, 
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But, long before the voyage of thoſe Dutch ad- 


venturers, Stephen Barrows, an Engliſh ſhipmaſter, 
ſailed ro the ſeventy-eighth degree of latitude, and 
coaſted along a deſolate country covered with blue 
ice, and abounding with water-!owl, as far as the 
latitude of eighty degrees eleven minutes. I his 
was undoubtedly Spitzbergen, which exhibits a 
very wild and rugged appearance of ſharp, icy 
rocks, piled one upon another. Whether this be 
a continent or an iſland, is not yet diſcovered ; nor 
how far it extends to the northward. Some navi- 
gators have conjectured, that it joins to Nova 
Zembla on the touth-eatt ; while others believe, 
that between them there is a patlage into the Tar- 
tarean ſea. On the other hand, it has been ima- 
gined, that Spitzbergen on the weſt is contiguous 
to Groenland: this, however, is not a very proba- 
ble conjecture. On the weſt ſide of Spitzbergen we 
find Charles Iſland, divided from the main land by 
a narrow ſtreight, called Foreland Ford: between 
this place and Muſcle Haven appear the higheſt 
mountains of Spitzbergen: theſe are chiefly of a 
red colour, and reflect the ſun- beams ſo as to ſeem 
all on fire. There are ſeven, however, of a fine 
ſky-blue tinct, that ſhoot up with ſpiral points re- 


markably ſharp and conical. The moſt commo- 


dious place on the iſland is South Haven, fo large 
as to admit forty ſail of ſhips, ſecurely riding at 
anchor : here the leaks and other damages may be 
conveniently repaired, and the whole fleet be ſup- 
plied with freſh water from the melting of the 
ſnows. This harbour is ſurrounded by high 
mountains, and in the middle of it lies Deadman's 
Iſland, fo denominated, becauſe here were buried 
the bodies of the ſeamen and fiſhers who died in the 
voyage. The coaſt in this neighbourhood is alfo 
ſtudded with ſeveral little iſles, known by the 
name of Fowl Iſlands, from the vaſt numbers of 

ſea- 
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ſea-birds hatched upon them. The next large 
harbour has acquired the name of Maurice Bay, 
from the Dutch mariners, ſome of whom have 
wintered in this place. Here they have built a 
few huts for the convenience of making oil, and 
theſe they call Smearburꝑ, or the Haerlem Cookery, 
There is likewiſe a north bay, in which we find an 
iſland which the Hollanders call Vogelſang, from 
the great noiſe made by the water-tow] in their 
| flight. The other known harbours of Spitzbergen 
[ are Deer Sound and Mulcle Haven. 


. - „„ r 


CLIMATE. 


| The cold at Spitzbergen, even in the ſummer, 
| is intenſe ; but in the winter altogether intolerable : 
it is moſt rigorous when the wind blows from the 

north or eaſt; but ſouth and weſt winds bring 

ſnow and rain, by which it is moderated. In the 

months of June, July, and Auguſt, the weather is 

uſually calm, particularly in July, when the fun 

ſhines ſo hot as to melt the tar between the ſeams 

of the ſhip : this, however, is not the caſe except 

; in a dead calm; fer the wind, even at this ſeaſon, 
blows incredibly cold, and the froſt continues with- 
out intermiſſion. The ſea-water is not ſo ſalt here 
as in more ſoutherly latitudes, and is obſerved to 
change its colour with the ſky. In a clear air the 
ſea is blue : when the atmoſphere is overcaſt with 
clouds, the water appears green: in fogs it is yel- 
low ; and quite black in — weather. When 
the air is ſerene, the ocean is fo tranſparent, that one 
may lee to the depth of twelve or fourteen fathom, 
In this country the ſun appears about the middle 

of February, and diſappears about the firſt of Oc- 

tober. From the beginning of May to the firſt of 

Auguſt, he continues above the horizon without 

ſetting : then the night and day are diſtinguiſhed 

B 2. by 
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by his appearing in the weſt, or in the eaſtern part 
of the heavens. 


MovnTAINS, &c. 


The face of Spitzbergen exhibits nothing but 


rugged rocks and bare mountains, whoſe tops are 
loſt among the clouds ; or narrow valleys, choaked 
up with ſtones and ice, that tumble from theſe 
mountains. There is, indeed, ſome low land abour 
Deer Sound and Mulcle Haven, generally covered 
with ſnow ; which, in ſome ſummers, diſſolving, 
diſcovers a barren coat of heath and mols, inter- 
ſperſed with a few plants: this is likewile the cafe 
with the ſides of ſome mountains expoſed to the 
reflection of the ſun. 

The rivers of this country, ſo far as they have 
been diſcovercd, are all brackiſh ; and no ſprings 
have yet been found: but this inconvenience is 
remedied by the great plenty of ſnow-water, which 
is found to be both agrecable and ſalubrious. 


PropucTioNs: VEGETABLES and MINERALS. 


The dung of thole birds which inhabit the clifts 
of the rocks, being, together with the moſs, 
waſhed down by the melted ſnow, forms a rich 
mould in ſome level places near the ſhore. Theſe 

roduce a variety of plants ; among which we 
number excellent ſcurvy-graſs, a kind of wild let- 
tuce, ſorrel, ſnake-root, mouſe ear, ground-ivy, 
lime- wort, heart's-eaſe, ſea-bugloſs, wild ſtraw- 
berries, houſe-leek, and wall- pepper. Theſe are 
conſidered as effectual remedies, ſupplied by the 
hand of Providence, for the cure of the ſcurvy, 
and other diſeaſes, incident to the adventurers who 
yearly viſit this inhoſpitable country. The ſcurvy- 
graſs here, as in many other northern climates, has 
no pungency to the taſte; but is mild and eſculent, 
grateful to the palate, and ſuch an excellent anti- 
ſcorbutic, 
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ſcorbutic, that the ſeamen term it zhe gift of Gad. 
Although the ſhips employed in the whale-faſhery 
are, of all others, the beſt ſupplied with good pro- 
viſion and plenty of freſh water; yet the mariners 
are, in theſe northern latitudes, much more ſubject 
to the ſea-ſcurvy than in any ſouthern voyage. 
The attack of the malady is here more ſudden, and 
the progreſs of it more rapid. The patient feels 
his ſymptoms increaſe as he advances nearer the 
Pole; nor does he enjoy the leaſt alleviation, until 
the weather ſoftens in the month of July, which is 
very moderate, and indeed the only interruption of 
winter. Then the ſcurvy-graſs appears in plenty, 
as an infallible cure, and performs wonders ; re- 
ſtoring in a few days, to health and vigour, thoſe 
who were ſeemingly in the laſt and mortal ſtage of 
thediſtemper. Spitzbergen likewiſe produces dande- 
lion, ſaxifrage, mountain-heath, poppies, hellebore, 
and dwarf-willow, with many other plants, found 
likewiſe in Scotland and W ales, as well as ſome non- 
deſcripts ; but all of them are ſmall and ſtunted, the 
natural conſequence of a ſcanty foil and inclement 
ſky. Corn, kitchen-herbs, and fruit-trees, have 
never been ſown or planted in this foil ; nor would 
the experiment ſucceed in ſuch a rigorous climate. 

From the nature of the rocks, which have been 
ſplit by froſt, and tumbled down in fragments, 
hard, ponderous, and ſparry, naturaliſts have con- 


jectured that Spitzbergen abounds with iron: nor 


is this deſolate country deſtitute of more valuable 
metals. About the year 1737, Mr. Cracraft, a 
well known commander in the Greenland trade, 
brought to England ſeveral pieces of gold ore, 
which he found accidentally in a hunting excur- 
fion, among the rocks of Spitzbergen. In conſe- 
quence of this diſcovery, and the large proportion 
of metal found in affaying the ore, he next year 
provided himſelf with tools and implements for 
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digging and working : but this avocation 'inter- 
fering with the fiſhery, which was the principal aim 
of his voyage, and ſome other difficulties ariſing, 
the diſcovery was not proſecuted with that vigour 
which its importance ſcemed to require. Here we 
likewiſe find ſome lapis /picu/aris, alabaſter, and 
ſelenites. 


ANIMALS. 


The native animals of Spitzbergen are bears, 
deer, foxes, ſeals, and ſea-horſes. The bears have 
long ſnouts, and bark like dogs that are hoarſe. 
They are all white, lean, ſwift, extremely fierce, 
and incredibly large. One bear has been found 
fix feet high, fourteen feet long, and yielded one 
hundred weight of far. The largeſt are called 
water-bears, becauſe they live upon what the fea 
affords, and have been ſeen fourteen miles from 
ſhore. When a bear is attacked, and begins to 
roar, his fellows run to his aſſiſtance; and the dam 
will ſuffer herſelf to be killed, rather than abandon 
her cubs : nevertheleſs when a bear is found dead 
by his fellows, they eat him without ſcruple. 
They are commonly killed with muſkets and lances 
yet ſo very tenacious of life, that a bear has often 
made his eſcape with ſeveral ſhots in his body. Theſe 
creatures are ſo ſtimulated with hunger, that they 
frequently attack whole armed crews : nay, they 
have been known to take the water, and endea- 
vour to board large veſſels. When the bear is at 
bay, he riſes on his hind legs, and often breaks in 
pieces the lances of his aſſailants ; ſo that he is not 
attacked without imminent danger. He lives upon 
ſeals and dead whales, in queſt of which he is ſome- 
times ſeen thirty leagues at ſca, on floats of ice. 
He takes the water naturally, and, when attacked, 
will dive like an otter, | 
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The deer of Greenland, or Spitzbergen, are 
large, grey, and ſhaggy, with long ears, ſhort tails, 
and branching horns. By feeding on the yellow 
moſs in the ſummer, they grow exceeding fat ; 
and their ficſh, when roaſted, is of an exquiſite 
flavour. This ſtore of fat enables them to ſubſiſt 
in the winter ; during which, however, many are 
ſtarved, and all of them are exceedingly meagre 
in the ſpring *. They fly at ſight of a human crea- 
ture; but ſtop when he ſtops, and thus are ſhot 
without difficulty. Here are many foxes of va- 


rious colours, black, grey, and white; and prodi-' 


gious numbers of ſeals and ſea-horſes, which we 
ſhall have occaſion to deſcribe in the ſequel. Of 
land- birds, few are to be ſeen in Greenland; ex- 
cept the partridge, which reſembles our growſe, 
and ſome {mall birds, that ſometimes are heard to 
warble ſweetly, even in this dreary climate : but 
of water-fowl innumerable ſwarms, ſuch as are 
common to all the northern countries of Europe, 
and will be particularly deſcribed in our accounts 
of Iceland, Norway, and the Hebrides. 

The produce of the ſea in theſe parts deſerves 
particular attention, as this alone has induced the 
more ſouthern nations to fend annual fleets to the 
bleak coaſt of Spitzbergen. The northern ſea is 
the native country of the whale, which is juſtly 
deemed the moſt important fiſh that ſwims, whe- 
ther we conſider its enormous ſize, or the profits 
it yields to the fiſherman in the articles of oil 
and whalebone : over and above theſe advan- 
tages accruing to ſociety from the whale-fiſhery, it 


In all probability theſe ani- thargy, which ſeems neceſſary 
mals fleep in» caverns during for their preſervation ; as little 
the winter, like the bears mm or no nouriſhment is required 
Norway: perhaps the abun- for animals that have no exer- 
dance of poppies in this coun- ciſe, and a languid circula- 
ty may diſpoſe them to a le- tion. 
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employs and maintains a great number of people, 
and breeds the beſt and hardieſt ſeamen that be- 
long to the community. | | 
Of the whale ſpecies there are many different 
kinds, known by various denominations, and ap- 
ing of very different ſizes and configurations. 
The Spitzbergen whale, which is the largeſt and 
moſt valuable, generally extends to the length of 
ſixty feet; though ſome are found more than 
twice as long. The true whale of fixty feet is 
commonly about forty feet in circumference at the 
ſhoulders, from whence he tapers to the tail, 
which is forked and horizontal. He is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other kinds by his want of teeth; 
inſtead of which he is ſupplied with that ſubſtance 


called the whale-bone, growing on each fide of his 


upper jaw, in four or five hundred blades, diſ- 
poſed at equal diſtances: ſome of theſe exceed 
twelve feet in length, and are one foot broad at 
botrom, from whence they grow narrower 
wards, like the ſticks of a fan inverted : the largeſt 
of them weighs about twenty pounds each. The 
opening between theſe blades is contracted when 
he ſhuts, and dilated when he opens his mouth; 
and ſerves to ſtrain the water from the ſhrimps, 
prawns, and other ſmall inſets on which the whale 
is ſuppoſed chiefly to ſubſiſt : but a percolation 
ſtill more fine is performed by a quantity of hair, 
adhering to the inſide of the jaw, next the tongue. 
His throat is very ſmall, in proportion to his bulk; 
as are likewiſe his eyes, which meaſure each about 
fix inches over, provided with eyelids and laſhes, 
like thoſe of a human creature. His bones are 
hard, porous, and full of marrow : his back and 
belly are of a duſkiſh red colour: his fleſh is coarſe, 
hard, lean, dry, and finewy : the fat or blubber is 
contained in a cellular membrane, immediatel 


under the ſkin, A great number of ſtrong ten- 
5 N oa Its dons 
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dons ace united at the tail, with which he turns 
and winds himſelf, as a ſhip is guided by the rud- 
der. Beſides the ſkin, he is covered with a fort of | 
cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin, which is very thin and ten- 
der. The whale ſwims with ſurpriſing celericy, 
and plows the ſea like a ſhip under fail. He is 
very ſubject to be tormented by a ſpecies of lice, 
that bite ſo ſeverely as to make him flounce and 
flounder, and even ſpring above the ſurface of the 
ocean: he is likewiſe ſuppoſed to feel cramps, and 
uneaſy ſenſations in his body, on a ſudden change 
of weather, as he generally tumbles abour with 
great agitation immediately before a ſtorm, But, 
notwithſtanding his ſtrength, he is remarkably 
timorous, and very eaſily maſtered. An ordinary 
whale yields from ſeventy to an hundred barrels of 
blubber, which is the fat contained in veſicles im- 
mediately under the ſkin. 

A deſcription of the method practiſed in killing 
and catching whales,will not be diſagreeable to the 
reader. A whale is no ſooner perceived ſpouting the 
water from the two ſpout-holes, that open on his 
neck, than every ſhip's long · boat is hoiſted out, and 
manned with fx or ſeven ſeamen, who row directly 
towardsthe fiſh; which when they approach,the har- 
poorer* ſtanding in the bow of the boat, ſtrikes him 
with his harpoon. This is a kind of a lance, headed 
with iron, in the manner of an arrow, and faſtened 
to a line of great length. The bones of the head 
are extremely hard: but near the ſpout-holes there 
is a maſs of muſcular fleſh, which the 
penetrates to a great depth. The whale being 
ſtruck, flies through the water with ſuch celerity, 

When the harpoon is uſed tomary to ſhoot the harpoon 
in this manner, the boat is row- from a muſquetcon, at ſome 


ed full upon the whale's back, diftance from the whale: a me- 


and the inſtrument is thruſt in thod much more effectual than 
by the weight of the harpoon- the other. - 
er's body; but now it is cuſ- 


chat, 
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that, were he not indulged with a ſcope of line, he 
would inevitably ſink the boat. The fiſhermen, 
therefore, are very careful in having the rope un- 
intangled, and water it as it runs, otherwiſe, it 
would fire the boat. The firſt ſix or ſeven fathom 
are made of the fineſt and ſofteſt hemp, that it 
may run the more ealily ; and this portion they 
call the fore-runner : but the length of the whole 
line extends to ninety or an hundred fathoms. 
When the harpoon takes place, the boat follows 
the line; and the other long-boats row on before, 
to obſerve which way it turns, that the whale's 
track may be the more eaſily diſcovered. They 
ſometimes feel the line, and, if there is a ftrong 
reſiſtance, they conclude that the whale's ſtrength 
is not yet abated : but, when it floats looſe upon 
the water, they know he is either weak or dead, 
and take it in gently with caution, ſo as that it 
may be ready for him, in caſe he ſhould recover, 
and pull again. Even in the vigour of his career, 
they are careful in keeping the line tight ; for, 
when they indulge him with a ſuperfluity, it is 
ſometimes intangled about a rock, and the whale, 
by continuing to pull, diſengages the 2 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpout blood, they know 
he is near his end, and prepare for the operation of 
cutting him in pieces. A lean whale ſinks when 
dead, and does not float again for ſeveral days, 
until the juices, putrefying and fermenting, diſtend 
the veſſels, and increaſe the volume of the body, 
ſo that it becomes ſpecifically lighter than the ſea- 
water. Soon as the whale expires he begins to 
ſtink; and the putrid ſteams that riſe from his 
body are ſo acrid, as to inflame the eyes of the 
fiſnermen. When the carcaſe begins to float, it is 
hauled cloſe to the ſtern of the ſhip, and the men 
begin to cut it into ſlices with great knives. Theſe 
large flakes, containing the blubber being hoiſted 

on 
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on board, are ſtrung upon ropes, and hauled on 
ſhore; where they are again chopped into ſmaller 
pieces, on a block made of the whale's tail. Theſe 
being again ſubdivided into portions no larger than 
a trencher, are thrown into coppers, fixed for the 
purpoſe: and in theſe the oil is melted from. the 
cells. The membranous parts, beginning to look 
brown, acquire the name of fritters, and are 
thrown away, becauſe this appearance declares that 
they are wholly deprived of the oil; which is now 
laded out of the coppers into a boat half filled 
with water, in which it is cooled and cleanſed : 
from hence it is conveyed through long troughs 
into hogſheads, or barrels, ranged upon the ſhore. 
The whale's head being cut off, and carried on 
ſhore, the fiſhermen extract the whalebone, which 
they tie upin fillets; and then the reſt of the head 
is boiled for the benefit of the oil. The tongue 
of an ordinary whale is as large as a woolpack, 
and will yield fix hogſheads of oil: it is 3 
aſhore, cut up, and boiled in the ſame manner 
practiſed upon the other parts that contain the 
blubber. Such was the antient way of procuring 
the oil on the ſpot: but now the blubber is bar- 
relled up in ſmall pieces, and brought over to 
England or Holland to be boiled at leiſure. The 
huts on Spitzbergen are quite neglected; and 
many ſhips return from the whale-fiſhing without 
ever having been in ſight of that country. They 
fail to a certain latitude frequented by the whales, 
and fiſh at ſea, without being moleſted by a lee- 

ſhore, ice, or currents. | 
Ships eraployed in the whale-fiſhery ought to 
be very large, remarkably (ſtrong to ſuſtain ſhocks 
from the floating ice, and manned each with thirty 
or forty bold hardy mariners. Every ſhip ought 
to be provided with. five or ſix ſtout boats, well 
ſupplied with healthy proviſions, plenty of ſpirits, 
a great 
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a great number of lances, h s, and fiſh-gigs, 
and at leaſt thirty lines of an hundred fathoms in 
length. In this latitude the adventurers often 
meet with another ſpecies of the whale, which 
they denominare the fin-fiſh. This animal is as 
long, but not half ſo thick as the other whale : 
yet he blows the water higher, and from this cir- 
cumſtance has acquired the name of Trumpeter. 
His lips are twiſted like a cable, and the whale- 
bone hangs from his upper lip. In colour he re- 
ſembles the tench, is extremely nimble, and fo 
ſtrong, that the fiſhermen dare not ſtrike him near 
the edge of the ice, leſt, by a ſudden jerk with his 
tail, he ſhould pull them and the boat under it. 
Theſe fiſh, however, do not appear until the other 
whales have quitted the coaſt. Here likewiſe they 
find in plenty the whale-ruſh, morſe, or ſea-horſe, 
reſembling the ſeal in ſhape, but as large as an ox. 
The head is thick, round, and compact : the neck 
is covered with a thick ſkin and ſhort hair: on the 
reſt of the body the ſkin is thicker, and the hair 
longer. In the upper jaw are two tuſks, about 
fix and twenty inches long, which are equal, in 
whiteneſs and poliſh, to the teeth of the elephant. 
This creature feeds upon herbs and fiſh, and is 
amphibious. They are often ſeen in multitudes 
lying on the rocks, and bafking in the ſun. The 
morſe is a bold and fierce animal: when attacked, 
he turns upon the boat; and ſometimes ftrikes his 
teeth through the ſides of it, or endeavours to leap 
on board. He is not eaſily killed either with ſhot 
or blows, and therefore the ſeamen commonly diſ- 
patch him with lances. When whales are ſcarce, 
the adventurers make up their voyage with the 
teeth and oil of this animal. Of the whale kind 
there are alſo the dragon-fiſh, long, thin, 


and glittering, with two fins on his back, nd two 
holes, through which he ſpouts the water; the 
But- 
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Butſhorp, or lace-head, ſixteen feet long, with a 
ſpout-hole in his neck, a brown back, and a white 
belly; and the white-fiſh, as long as the Butſhorf, 
but much fatter: the ſea-unicorn, from ſixteen to 
twenty feet in length, with a ſpout-hole in his 
neck, and projecting from his ſnout a fine wreathed 
horn, for which he is chiefly valued. The throne 
of his Daniſh majeſty is entirely compoſed of theſe 
horns, which were formerly deemed ſpecificks 
againſt poiſon. All theſe fiſh ſwim againſt the 
wind, and are obſerved to tumble immediately 
before ſtorms; a circumſtance from which ſome 
naturaliſts have concluded, that from the change 
in the atmoſphere they were ſeized with the cramp 
in their bellies. The whale is harraſſed by a va- 
riety of enemies. Beſides the vermin that adhere 
to his body like lice, he is purſued by the faw-fiſh, 
or ſword-fiſh, ſome of which ſpecies are twenty 
feet long: he is ſhaped like a man's arm, and 
his eyes are very prominent: his ſword projects 
from his ſnout, of different lengths, according to 
the different ſizes of the fiſh; ſometimes ſmooth 
and ſharp, like a real ſword ; ſometimes indented 
like a faw: hence the creature is called either 
ſword-fiſh or ſaw-fiſh, A very few of theſe ani- 
mals will attack and maſter a great whale; yet, 
when they have ſlain him, they eat no part of him 
but the tongue. In calm weather the fiſhermen 
lie upon their oars as ſpectators of this combat, 


until they perceive the whale at the laſt gaſp : then 


they row towards him, and his enemies retiring at 
their approach, they enjoy the fruits of the victory. 


There is another more deſperate enemy of the 


whale, known by the name ot hay, a kind of ſhark, 
of different ſizes, from one to three fathoms ; ſo vo- 
racious, that it tears large pieces of fleſh from the 
whale, as if they had been dug with ſhovels. 
The liver of this fiſh is very large, and abounds 

with 
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with oil: the fleſh of the back, when dried, is 
counted tolerable proviſion, either boiledor roaſted. 
The hay is caught by a large hook, baited with 
fleſh, and faſtened to a ſtrong iron chain, inſtead 
of a line, which he could eaſily bite aſunder. If 
a man ſhould fail overboard when this animal is at 
hand, he would attack and devour him in an inſtant. 
Spitzbergen produces neither trees nor ſhrubs ; 
et plenty of fewel is found for boiling the blub- 
bu as a vaſt number of trees are thrown aſhore 
by the ſea in this country, as well as on all the 
northern coaſts of Europe. Theſe are ſuppoſed to 
be ſwept down by the great Tartarean rivers, which 
annually overflow, and diſembogue themſelves into 
the ocean, where the timber is frozen all the winter; 
and ſet alloat again by the thaw in the ſpring. 
Directly ſouth of Spitzbergen, between this land 
and the continent of Europe, we find Cherry Iſland, 
lying in the latitude of ſeventy- four degrees and 
five minutes; ſo called in honour of Sir Francis 
Cherry, who equipped the veſſel by which it was 
diſcovered in the year 1603. The iſland abounds 
with wild fowl, ſeals, and ſea-horſes, which 
have been killed in vaſt nun bers by Engliſh ad- 
venturers. The Ruſſian company took poſſeſſion 
of it in the year 1610; and diſcovered upon it, as 
well as upon other ſmall iſlands by which it is ſur- 
rounded, mines of lead and coal, which might be 
wrought to great advantage if a colony was ſettled, 
ſo as that the people would winter on the ſpot : 
and ſurely, with proper precautions and conve- 
niences, this country is as habitable as ſome parts 
of Hudſon's Bay, where the company's officers and 
ſervants reſide all the winter. In conſequence of 
ſome unſucceſsful voyages to Cherry Iſland, the 
Ruſſian company deſiſted from ſending ſhips thi- 


ther ; and this place has been deſerted tor the laſt 
hundred years, 


2 To 
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To the ſouth-weſt of Spitzbergen lies John 
Mayers's Iſland, ſo denominated by the Dutch diſ- 
coverers. The extremity of it is found in the lati- 
tude of ſeventy-one degrees twenty-three minutes. 
Acroſs the whole iſland, from north to ſouth, riſes 
a perpendicular mountain of a prodigious heighth, 
diſcernible thirty miles at ſea, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Beerenbergen, or Bear-mountain, on 
account of the great numbers of theſe animals 
which have been ſeen upon it. This iſland, tho? 
generally barren, contains great plenty of ſtone ; 
affords paſture for large herds of deer: the ſea 
abounds with fiſh, and the coaſt is indented with 
bays : but as the whales, which uſed formerly to 
frequent this coaſt, have retreated farther to the 
northward, the iſland is now quite forſaken *. 


Some of the moſt cu- Downing-ſtreet, to whole in- 
rious of theſe remarks were genuity and candour we own 
made on the ſpot, and com- ourſelves extremely obliged. 
municated by Mr. Maude of 


Different Voraces to SPITZBERGEN, from PurcHas, 
nunc, and Harris; Complete Syſtem of Geography, &c. 
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T H E country that was firſt in poſſeſſion of this 
1 name, lies but forty miles to the weſtward of 
Iceland, beginning in fitty- nine degrees and fifty 
minutes of northern latitude. The eaſtern coaſt is 
ſappaſed to extend northerly as far as Spitzbergen, 
which ſome navigators have conjectured to be an 
iſland ſeparated by a narrow channel from the con- 
tinent of Greenland. The weſtern ſhore has been 
diſcovered even beyond the ſeventieth degree: but, 
whether it be a large iſland, or contiguous to North- 
America, coſmographers have not yet been able to 
determine. This queſtion, indeed, cannot be de- 
cided, until ſome adventurers ſhall have penetrated 
into the bottom of Davis's Streights, or rather 
Baffin's Bay, which is a continuation of theſe 
Streights : and here it may not be amiſs to obſerve 
of the Streights of Forbiſher in Greenland, that the 
reverend Mr. Egede, who reſided fifteen years in 
this country, and ſeems to have taken great pains 
in extending his inquiries, declares that he could 
find no ſuch Streight, nor any place like Bear Sound 
in the coaſt of Groenland, though theſe are laid 
down in all the ſea-charts, as forming two large 
iſlands adjacent to the main land. If we may be- 
lieve what information hes been gleaned from thoſe 
natives who irlhabir the muſt northern parts of 


Groenland, there 1s but a very narrow paſſage be- 
tween 
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tween this country and America. They affirm 
they have ſpoken with the people of the other ſide, 
whoſe language reſembles their own ; and they al- 
ledge the ſtreight is ſo contracted in one place, 
that two perſons can ſhoot .at the ſame fiſh from 
oppoſite ſides of the channel. In all probability, 
however, this narrow ſtreight is no more than a 
ſmall body of water that divides Groenland from 
one of the leſſer iſlands ; and that if there is no 
north-weſt paſſage towards the bottom of Baffin's 
Bay, Groenland itſelf is part of the American 
continent. 256 Ne On 

Be that as it may, Groenland is a mountainous 
country, ſo ligh as to be diſcerned thirty leazues 
at ſea. The inland mountains, hills, and rocks, 
are covered with eternal ſnow : but the low lands 
on the ſea · ſide are in ſummer cloathed with verdure. 
The coaſt abounds with inlets, bays, and large 
rivers; and is furrounded with a vaſt number 
of iſlands of different dimenſions : but what ren- 
ders it in many places inacceſſible, are the moun- 
tains and iſlands of ice floating and fixed, that ap- 
pear like inſuperable barriers along the ſhore, and 
ſeem to interdict all manner of approach. The 
E river, called Baal, falls into the ſea in t he 
latitude of ſixty- four, where the firſt Daniſh lodge 
was ſettled in the year 1721, and has been navi- 
gated above forty miles up the country. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT. 

Groenland was ſettled in the eighth century by 

a company of Icelanders headed by Ericke Rande, 
who had been driven by accident on the coaſt, and 
repreſented the country in ſuch a favourable light 
to his countrymen, that ſome families followed 
him thither, and ſettled on the eaſtern part, where. 
they happily increaſed and multiplied ; beſtowing 
on their new habitation the name of Groenland or 
Vor. I. C | Greens 
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Greenland, on account of its verdant appearance. 
This cclony was converted to chriſtianity by a mil- 
ſionary prieſt from Norway, ſent thither by the ce- 
lebrattd Olat, the firſt Norwegian ſovereign who 
embraced the doctrines of Chr. ſt. The Groenland 
ſettlement throve under his protection; and, in 
a little time, the country was provided with many 
towns, churches, convents, biſhops, and a regu- 
lar clergy, ſuſfragans to the archbiſhop of Dron- 
theim. A conſiderable commerce was carried on 
between them and Norway, and a regular inter- 
courſe maintained till the year 1406, when the 
laſt biſhop was ſent over to Groenland: from that 

riod, all correſpondence was cur off, and all 
knowledge of Groenland conſigned to oblivion. 
This ſtrange and abrupt ceſſation to trade and 
intercourſe has been aſcribed partly to the change 
and tranſlation of the Norwegian government 1n 
the reign of queen Margaret; partly to the enſu- 
ing wars between Denmark and Sweden, which 
could not fail to interrupt the maritime commerce; 
and partly to the difficulty and danger which at- 
tended the navigation to Groenland : but the moſt 
probable cauſe of ſuch a ſudden privation is found 
in another event, The inland colony, from its 
firſt ſettlement, had been harraſſed by the Abori- 
gines of Groenland, a ſavage barbarous people, 
agreeing in cuſtoms, garb, and appearance, with 
thoſe Americans who have ſince been found to the 
northward of Hudſon's Bay. This nation, called 
Schrellings, at length prevailed againſt the Iceland 
ſettlers who had choſen their habita:ion in the weſt- 
ern diſtrict, and exterminated them in the fourteenth 
century: inſomuch that when their brethren of 
the eaſtern diſtrict came to their aſſiſtance, they 
found nothing alive but ſome cattle and flocks of 
ſneep running wild about the fields and meadows. 
Perhaps they themſelves afterwards experienced 


the 
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the ſame fate, and were totally deſtroyed by thoſe 
Schrellings, whoſe deſcendants {till inhabit the 
weſtern parts of Groenland, and from tradition con- 
firm this conjecture. They affirm, that the houſes 
and villages whoſe ruins {till appear, were inhabited 
by a nation of ftrangers whom their anceſtors de- 
ſtroyed. There are ſome reaions, however, for 
believing that there may be ſtill tome deſcendants 
of the antient Iceland colony remaining in the eaſtern 
diſtrict, though they cannot be viſited by land on 
account of the ſtupendous mountains, perpetually 
covered with froſt and ſnow, which divide the two 
parts of Groenland ; while they have been rendered 
inacceſſible from ſea, by the vaſt quantity of ice 
driven trom Spitzbergen and other northern coaſts 
upon this eaſtern ſhore, to which it adheres, form- 
ing an inſuperable barricado. One would imagine 
there mult have been ſome conſiderable alteration 
in the terraqueous glove ſince the fifteenth century, 
in conſequence of which thuſe coaſts became inac- 
ceſſible, that were antiently viſited without much 
peril. The reader too will naturally aſk by what 
means the people of the eaſtern colony ſurmounted 
the above-mentioned ob acles when they went to 
the aſſiſtance of their weſtern friends; how they re- 
turned to their own country, and in what manner 
hiſtorians learned the ſucceſs of their expedition. 
All that we gather from authentic records, is, that 
Groenland was divided into two diſtricts, called 
Weſt Bygd, and Eaſt Bygd; that the weſtern divi- 
ſion contained four pariſhes, and one hundred vil- 
lages; that the eaſtern diſtrict was ſtill more flou- 
riſhing, as being nearer to Iceland, ſooner ſettled, 
and more frequented by ſhipping from Norway. 
That this colony is not yet extinct, has been con- 
jectured from the following circumſtances: it we 
may believe Thormoder in his H iſtory of Groen- 
land, Amand, biſhop of Shalholt in Iceland, re- 
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turning from Norway, about the year 1530, was 
driven upon the coaſt of Groenland, along which 
he failed northerly as far as Herjolſneſs, where, 
being cloſe in ſhore, he and. all the people on board 
could eaſily deſcry the inhabitants driving their 
flocks in the paſture grounds: bur, the wind 
proving fair, the biſhop, inſtead of landing, directed 
his courſe for Iceland, and next morning came to 
anchor in the bay of St. Patrick. The maſter of 
an Hamburgh veſſel, being forced alſo by adverſe 
winds on the coaſt of this country, where he had 
well nigh perifhed among the ice, at laſt entered 
a fine bay, where he found ſeveral green iſlands 
inhabited. After ſome heſitation he went aſhore 
in his boat, and viſited the neareſt houſe, which 
was very ſmall, mean, and inconvenieat. Here 
he found all the tackle belonging to a fiſhing-boar. 
At a little diſtance was a hut, or booth, built of 
ſtones, for the conveniency of drying fiſh, accord- 
ing to the method practiſed in Iceland. In this hut 
he ſaw the dead body of a man, extended on the 
ground, with his face downwards, and a ſewed 
cap on his head: his garb conſiſted partly of coarſe 
cloth, and partly of ſeal-ſkin ; and by his fide lay 
a ruſty knife, which the captain brought to Iceland 
as a teſtimony of what he had ſeen. This diſco- 
very muſt have been made above a century ; as 
the annals in which we find it, were compoſed 
about fifty years ago, by Beorno of Skarſaa. The 
ſame author affirms, that on the ſea-ſhore of Ice- 
land, the inhabitants often find old broken pieces 
of deal-boards, which had been part of boats, 
payed with a fort of pitch or glue made of ſeal- 
blubber; which kind of glue is uſed in no coun- 
try but Groenland. In the year 1625, an intire 
boat was thrown upon a point of land near Riechi- 
ſtrand, of a very articifial ſtructure; the boards 
being joined together by wooden pegs or nails, 
and 
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and further ſecured with the ſinews of animals. 
Beorno likewiſe, in his book de Novitiis Groen- 
landorum I. diciis, gives us to underſtand, that even 
ſince this event an oar was found on the eaſtern 
ſhore of Iceland, inſcribed with theſe words in 
Runic characters, Of var e* daſcedar ek dro dich; 
ſignify ing. Often was I tired, when I carried 
thee.” Dithmarus Bletkenius, a German writer, 
tells us, he was acquainted in Norway with a monk 
of Groenland, who accompanied his biſhop thither 
in the year 1564: but, it all intercourſe was cu: off 
with Grocnland in the year 1406, how could a 
monk and biſhop of that country be in Norway, 
above a whole century after this period? Beſides, 
Arngrim Jona refutes this relation of Blef kenius, 
in a treatiſe intituled Anateme Blef keniana, In 
confirmation, however. of what that monk was 
tuppoſed to have related, Eraſmus Franciſcus, in 
his book called ihe Eaſt and Weſt India State garden, 
treating of Groenland, ſays, that one Jacob Hall, 
captain of a Daniſh ſhip, had converſed with ſuch 
a monk in Iceland, remarkable for his broad and 
tawny face. The friar inſormed him of a Groen- 
land convent of Dominicans, dedicated to St, 
Thomas ; to which belonged a well of boiling hot 
water, which warmed all :he celis, by being con- 
veyed through each in leaden pipes. That there 
was ſuch a convent and ſuch a ſpring of hot water 
in Groenland, appears alſo from the relation of 
Nicholas Zenetur, a Venetian captain in the ſervice 
of Denmark, tranſmitted to us by Kercherus. 
According to his account, the water ſerved not 
only to warm the cells ard apartments of the con- 
vent, but likewiſe for boiling meat, and baking 
bread. Hard by was a volcano, which had diſ- 
charged a quantity of pumice- ſtones ſufficient to 
build the convent, which was provided with a fine 
large garden, that, by means of this water, pro- 
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duced all forts of flowers and fru't. The warm 
water, h-ving watered the garden, diſcharged itſelf 
into an adjoining bay, which never froze; bur 
abounded with filh and wild fowl, yielding plenty 
of proviſion to the inhabitants. I hough this ac- 
count ſeems altogether romantic, and but very in- 
differently atteſted, we {till have a right to ſuppoſe 
that there may be ſome remains of the antient 
eaſtern colony, which certainly comprehended 
twelve extenſive paiiſhes, one hundied and ninety 
villages, a biſhop's ſee, and two monaſteries. The 
preſent inhabitants of the weſtern diſtrict' are en- 
tirely ignorant of this part, from which they are 
divided by rocks, mountains, and deſerts ; and 
ſtill more effectually by their apprehenſion : for 
they believe the eaſtern Groenlanders to be a cruel 
barbarous nation, that deſtroy and eat all ſtrangers 
who fail into their hands. About a century after 
all intercourſe between Norway and Groenland had 
ceaſed, ſeveral ſhips were ſent fucceſtively by the 
kings of Denmark, in order to diſcover the eaſtern 
diſtrict; but all of them miſcarried. Among theſe 
adventurers, Mogens Heinſon, after having fur- 
mounted many difficulties and dangers, got fight 
of the land, which however he could not approach. 
At his return he pretended that the ſhip was ar- 
reſted in the middle of her courſe, by certain rocks 
of loadfton at the bottom of the fea, The ſame 
year, 1576, in which this attempt was made, has 
been rendered remarkable by the voyage of captain 
Niartin Fo:bither, ſent upon the ſame errand by 
queen Elizabeth. He likewiſe deſcried the land, 
but could not reach it, and therefore returned to 
FEnglan:|; yet not before he had failed ſixty leagues 
in the ſtreight which till retains his name, and 
landed on ſeveral iNands, where he had ſome com- 
_Inimicauon with the natives. He had likewiſe 
taken poſceſſion of the country in the name of 
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queen Elizabeth, and brought away ſome pieces of 
heavy black ſtone, from which the refiners of Lon- 
don extracted a certain proportion of gold. In the 
enſuing ſpring he undertook a ſecond voyage, at 
the head of a ſmall ſquadron, equipped at the ex- 
pence of the publick; entered the ſtreights a ſecond 
time; diſcovered upon an ifland a gold and ſilver 


mine; beſtowed names upon different bays. iſlands, 


and headlands; and brought away a lading of ore, 
together with two natives, a maie and a female, 
whom the Engliſh kidnapped. 

Such was the ſucceſs ot this voyage, that another 
armament was fitted out under the auſpices of ad- 
miral Forbiſher, conſiſting of fifteen fail, including 
a conſiderable number ot ſo'diers, miners, ſmel- 
ters, carpenters, and bakers, to remain all the 
winter near the mines in a wooden fort, the dif- 
ferent pieces of which they carried out in the 
tranſports. They met with boiſterous weather, 
impenetrable fogs, and violent currents upca the 
coaſt of Groenland, which retarded their opera- 
tions until the ſeaſon was far advanced. Part of 
their wooden fort was lot at ſea; and they had 
neither proviſion nor fuel ſufficient for the winter. 
The admiral therefore determined to return with 
as much ore as he could procure : of this they ob- 
tained large quanties out of a new mine, to 
which they g1ve the name of the counteſs of Suſ- 
ſex. They likewiſe built an houſe of ſtone and 
lime, provided with ovens; and here, with a view 
to conciliate the affection of the natives, they left 
a quantity of imall-morrice- bells, knives, beads, 
looking-glaſſes, leaden pictures, and other toys, 
toge:her with ſeveral loaves of bread. They bu- 
ried the timber of the fort where it could be eaſily 
found next year, and ſowed corn, peaſe, and other 
grain, by way of experiment, to know what the 
country would produce. Having taken theſe pre- 
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cautions, they ſailed from thence in the beginning 
of September; and after a month's ſtormy paſſage 
acrived in England: but this noble deſign was 
never proſecuted, 

Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, being deſirous 
of diſcovering the old Greenland ſettlement, ſent 
three ſhips thither, under the command of captain 
Godſke Lindenow ; who is ſaid to have reached 
the caſt coaſt of Groenland, where he traded with 
the ſavage inhabitants, ſuch as they are ſtill found 
in the weſtern diſtrict, but ſaw no ſigns of a civi- 
| lized people. Had he actually landed in the 
eaſtern diviſion, he muſt have perceived ſome re- 
mains of the antient colony, even in the ruins of 
their convents and villages. Lindenow kidnapped 
two of the natives, who were conveyed to Copen- 


hagen ; and the ſame cruel fraud * was 


practiſed 


by the other two ſhips which failed into Davis's 


* Nothing can be more in- 
human and repugnant to the 
dictates of common juſtice, 
than this practice of tearing 
away poor creatures from their 
country, their families, and 
connexions ; unleſs we ſuppoſe 
them altogether deſtitute of 
natural affe ction: that this was 
not the caſe with thoſe poor 
Greenlanders, ſome of whom 
were brought alive to Copen- 
hagen, appears from the whole 
tenour of their conduct, upon 
their firſt capture, and during 
their confinement in Denmark. 
When ' fiiſt captivated, they 
rent the air with their cries 
and lamentations: they even 
leaped into the fea, and when 
taken on board. for ſome time 
refuſed ali ;uitcuance. Their 
eyes were continually turned 
towards their dear country, 


and their faces always bathed 


Streights, 
in tears. Even the counte- 
nance of his Daniſh majeſty, 
and the careſſes of the court 
and people, could not alle- 
viate their grief, One of them 
was perceived to ſhed tears al- 
ways when he ſaw an infant in 
the mother's arms : a circam- 
ſtance from whence it was na- 
turally concluded, that he had 
lefr his wife with a young 
child in Groenland. Two of 
them went to ſea in their little 
canoes, in hope of reaching 
Groenland ; but one of them 
was retaken. Other two made 
the ſame attempt ; but were 
driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt 
of Schonen,. where they were 
apprehended by the peaſants, 
and reconveyed to Copen- 
hagen. One of them after- 
wards died of a fever, caught 
in fiſhing pearl, during the 
winter, for the governor of 

Kolding. 
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Streights, where they diſcovered divers fine har- 
bours, and delighttul meadows covered with ver- 
dure. In ſome places they are ſaid to have found 
a conſiderable quantity of ore, every hundred 
unds of which yielded twenty- ſix ounces of 
{ilver. The ſame admiral Lindenow made another 
voyage to the coaſt of Greenland in the year 1606, 
directing his courſe to the weſtward of Cape Fare- 
well. He coafted along the Streight of Davis; 
and having made ſome obſervations on the face af 
the country, the harbours and iſlands, returned to 
Denmark. Carſten Richards, being detached with 
two ſhips on the ſame diſcovery, deſcried the high 
land on the eaſtern ſide of Groenland ; but was 
hindered by the ice from approaching the ſhore. 
Other expeditions of the fame nature have been 
planned and executed with the fame bad ſucceſs, 
under the auſpices of a Daniſh company of mer- 
chants. Two ſhips returned from the weſtern part 
of Groenland loaded with a kind of yellow ſand, 
ſuppoſed to contain a large proportion of gold. 
This being aſſayed by the gold{miths of Copen- 
hagen, was condemned as uſeleſs, and thrown 
overboard: but from a ſmall quantity of this ſand, 
which was reſerved as a curioſity, an expert chy- 
miſt afterwards extracted a quantity of pure gold. 
The captain, who brought home this adventure, 
was ſo chagrined at his diſappointment, that he 
died of grief, without having left any directions 
concerning the place where the ſand had been diſ- 
covered. In the year 1654, Henry Muller, a rich 
Dane, equipped a veſſel under the command of 
David De Nelles, who failed to the welt coatt of 
Groenland, from which he carried off three women 


Kolding. The reſt lived ſome tive country, ſunk into a kind 
years in Denmark; but at of melancholy diſorder, an! 
length, ſeeing no proſpect of expired. 

being able to reviſit their na- 


of 
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of the country. Other efforts have been made, 
under the encouragement of the Daniſh king, for 
the diſcovery and recovery of the old Iceland co- 
lony in Greenland: but all of them miſcarried, 
and people began to look upon ſuch expeditions 
as wild and chimerical. At length the Greenland 
company at Bergen in Norway, tranſpcrted a co- 
lony to the ' weſtern coaſt, about the ſixty-fourth 
degree of latitude; and theſe Norwegians failed 
in the year 1712, accompanied by the reverend 
Hans Egede, to whoſe care, ability, and preci- 
ſion, we owe the beſt and moſt authentic account 
of modern Groenland. This gentlemen endea- 
voured to reach the eaſtern diſtrict, by coaſting 
ſouthwards, and advanced as far as the States Pro- 
montory : but the ſeaſon of the year, and con- 
tinual ſtorms, obliged him to return ; and as he 
could not even find the Streight of Fcrbiſher, he 
concluded that no ſuch place ever exiſted. In the 
year 1724, a ſhip, being equipped by the com- 
pany, failed on this diſcovery, with a view to land 
on the eaſt fide oppoſite to Iceland: but the vaſt 
ſhoals of ice, which barricadoed that part of the 
coaſt, rendered this ſcheme impracticable. His 
Daniſh majeſty, 1n the year 1728, cauled horſes to 
be tranſported to Greenland, in hope that the ſet- 
tlers might by their means travel over land to the 
eaſtern diſtrit ; but the icy mountains were found 
impaſſable. Finally, lieutenant Richards, in a 
ſhip which had wintered near the new Daniſh co- 
lony, attempted, in his return to Denmark, to 
land on the eaſtern ſhore ; but all his endeavours 
proved abortive. 

Mr. Egede is of opinion, that the only prac- 
ticable method of reaching that part of the coun- 
try, will be to coaſt north. about in ſmall veſſels, 
between the great flakes of ice and the ſhore ; as 
the Groenlanders have declared, that the currents 
con- 
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continually ruſhing from the bays and inlets, and 
running ſouth-weltwards along tie thore, hinder 
the ice from adhering to the land ; fo that there is 
always a channel open, through which veſſels of 
ſmall burden might paſs, eſpecially if lodges were 
built at convenient diſtances on the ſhore, for the 
convenience and direction of the adventurers. 

After this ſhort detail of the firſt diſcovery and 
ſettlement of Groenland, the lofs of that colony, 
and the pains that have been taken to retrieve it z 
we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe that part of the 
country which is now known, viſited and ſettled 
by the Danes and Norwegians. 


CLIMATE. 


Between the fixty-fourth and fixty-eighth de- 
orees of latitude, the climate of Groenland, with 
reſpect to heat and cold, is not diſagreeable. In 
the ſummer, which continues from the latter end 
of May to the middle of September, the weather 
is warm and comfortable, and the ſky ſerene 
while the wind blows eaſterly : nay, the heat is 
ſometimes ſo violent, as to exhale the ſca- water 
which had been left in the hollows of the rocks, 
and leave a white ſalt behind. It muſt be owned, 
however, that the ſea-coaſt is infeſted wich fogs, 
which are equally diſagreeable and unhealthy ; and 
that even the ſummer is roughened with frequent 
ſtorms, which rage to an incredible degree of vio- 
lence : yet ſome ſeaſons have paſſed in delightful 
weather, without any ſuch boiſterous interruption. 
Near the ſhore, and in the bays and inlets, the low 
land is cloathed with the moſt charming verdure : 
but the inland mountains are perpetually covered 
with ice and now. Io the northward of the ſix- 
ty- eighth degree, the cold is ſo intenſe, even in 
ſummer, that ſpirituous liquors will freeze at the 
fire-ſide, By the latter end of Auguſt, the ſea is 

covered 
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covered with ice, which never thaws till April or 
May, and ſometimes remains till the latter end of 
June. Nothing can exhibit a more dreadful, and 
at the ſame time a more dazzling appearance than 
thoſe prodigious maſſes of ice that ſurround the 
whole coaſt, in the different forms of rocks, caſtles, 
towers, and ſpires, reflefting a variety of colours, 
according to the nature of the concrete, and float- 
ing from place to place, as if the whole ſcene was 
the effect of illuſion or inchantment. Such are the 
proſpects they yield in calm weather : but when 
the wind begins to blow, and the fea to ſwell in 
vaſt ſucceſſive billows, the conflict of thoſe con- 
gregated bodies of ice encountering, daſhing, 
cracking, burſting, and ſhivering into ten thouſand 
fragments, fills the eye and ear with terror 
and aſtoniſhment. Thunder and lightning ſeldom 
diſturb the air of Groenland, which however is 
ſubject to meteors of various kinds, and is in a 
particular manner illuminated by the Aurora Bo- 
realis, or northern light, ſo little underſtood by 
natural philoſophers. In the ſpring of the year, 
and about the new moon, this phænomenon gene- 
rally a; pears fo bright and univerſal over the whole 
face of the ſky, darting, gleaming, and commix- 
ing with inconceivabie rapidity, that one may ſee 
to read by the light which it diffuſes At the 
ſummer ſolſtice the ſun continues all night above 
the horizon ; and in the depth of winter he does 
not appear : nevertheleſs, people have light enough 
to travel and work, from moonſhine or ſtarlight, re- 
flected by the ice and ſnow with which both ſea 
and land are covered. The air of Groenland is 
rendered unhealthy by thick miſts and fogs in the 
ſummer, which produce diſeaſes of the breaſt, 
and the ſcurvy ſeems to be endemial. In the 
winter, while the cold is exceſſive, they are trou- 


bled with a froſt ſmoak, or thick vapour riſing 
from 
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from the ſea, ſo acrimonious as to corrode the ſkin 
of thoſe that approach it : this quality, however, 
ceaſes as ſoon as the perſon is wholly involved in 
the vapour, which then feels ſoft and warm, and 
leaves an hoar-froſt on the cloaths and hair. At 
the new and full moon, eſpecially in the ſpring and 
fall, the tide upon this coaſt riſes about three fa- 
thoms ; and it is remarkable, that the ſprings and 


fountains on ſhore riſe and fall with the flux and re- 
flux of the ocean. 


Soil: PRODUCTIONS. 


The ſoil of Groenland varies like that of all 
other mountainous countries. The hills are bar- 
ren, and indeed frozen all the year: the vallies and 
low grounds, eſpecially towards the fea, are rich 
and fruitful. We are informed by antient chro- 
nicles, that the Groenland colonies bred a great 
number of cattle, which produced butter and cheeſe 
in ſuch abundance, that conſiderable quantities of 
both were exported to Norway, and, on account 
of their peculiar excellency, ſet apart for the king's 
kitchen. We read in the ſame hiſtories, that ſome 
parts of Groenland yielded the choiceſt wheat- 
corn ; and to this day the marks of ploughed land 
are eaſily perceived. I he ſoil brought forth ſtately 
oaks, that yielded acorns as large as apples ; and 
ſome of theſe ſtill remain in the ſouthern parts, 
near the States Promontory. The woods afforded 
plenty of game, ſuch as rein-deer, hares, and par- 
tridges; and the bays abounded with fiſh for 
home-conſumption and commerce. Though ar 
preſent this country is deſtitute of corn and cattle, 
it produces in many places excellent paſture ; and 
were it properly manured, would in all probability 
yield plentiful crops of grain. The reverend r. 
Egede ſowed ſome barley in a bay adjoining to the 
Daniſh colony, where it ſprang up ſo fait, tat 

towards 
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towards the latter end of July it was in the full 
ear ; but being nipped by a night-troſt, 1t never 
arrived at maturity. "This ſeed was brought from 
Bergen, where the ſummer is of greater heat and 
duration ; but, in all probability, the corn which 
ws in the more northern parts of Norway, 
would thrive in Groenland, as the two chmates are 
more congenial. Turnips and coleworts, of an 
excellent taſte and flavour, are eaſily raiſed in 
Grcenlend ; and the graſs is remarkably rich in 
the meadows. Among the bays and inlers there is 
plenty of underwood, and ſhrubs of birch, elm, 
and willow, that afford ſufficient fuel for the inha- 
bitants. In the latitude of fixty, the birch-trees 
riſe to the height of two and three fathoms. Small 
Juniper-trees grow here in abundance, and bear 
vaſt quantities of large berries. The herb ange- 
lica ſhoots up in every field, as well as the wild 
roſemary, endued with the tafte and flavour of 
turpentine : from this a fine aromatic oil and ſpirit 
are extracted by diſtiilation. The ſea- ſide is co- 
vered with ſcurvy-2raſs, agreeabie to the taſte, 
and remarkably ſalut fæerous: here alſo we find a 
ſpecies of graſs bearing yellow flowers, with a root 
that ſmells in the ſpring like roſes. The fides of 
the mountains near the bays, are cloathed with wild 
thyme, which, after ſun- ſet, diffuſes a fragrant 
odour. The herb tormentil is common in this 
country, as ate many other plants and vegetables 
not yet denominated or deſcribed. Among the 
fruits of Groen and ve number juniperberries, 
blueberries, bilbcrries, and b: ambleberries. 
Groenland no doubt produces metals of various 
kinds, although no mines are actually diſcovered 
and wrought in that country. There are ſome 
appearances of copper ore to the ſouthward of the 
Daniſh colony: Ar. Fgede once received a lum 
of ore from a Groenlander ; and here he found 


cala- 
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calamine of a yellow colour. He ſent a conſider- 
able quantity of yellow ſand, mixed with vermi- 
lion ſtreaks, to the company of Bergen, who pro- 
bably found their account in this preſent : for they 
deſired him, by a letter, to procure as much of 
that ſand as poſſible; but he was never able to find 
the place where he ſaw the firſt ſpecimen. It was 
one of the ſmalleſt among a great cluſter of iſlands, 
and the mark he had ſet up was blown down by a 
ſtorm. Perhaps this was the ſame mineral of 
which ſeveral hundred tons were brought to Eng- 
land by Sir Martin Forbiſher. Groenland pro- 
duces rock-chryſtals, both red and white; and 
whole mountains of the aſbeitos, containing long 
filaments, which, when beaten and ſeparated from 
the rocky droſs and fragments, may be ſpun and 
woven into cloth that will endure the fire, without 
being conſumed. Around the colony of Danes, 
which is known by the name of Good Hope, they 
find a kind of baftard marble of various colours, 
which the natives form into bowls, lamps, pots, 
and crucibles. In the ſea, beſides a great variety 
of ſhells, they find ſome beautiful trees of coral. 
All that has been ſaid of the fertility of the Groen- 
land ſoil, muſt be underſtood only cf that which 
lies between the ſixtieth and ſixty-fifth degrees of 
latirude : for the moſt northern parts are almoſt 
deſtitute of herbs and plants. The wretched 
people, who reſide in this deſolate country, cannot 
find graſs enough to ſtuff into their ſhoes, that 
their teet may be kept warm ; but are obliged to 
buy it from the more ſouthern inhabitants, 


ANIMAL S. 


No toads, newts, lizards, or ſerpents, are ſeen 
in Greenland; nor any inſect more venomous than 
onats, which however ſwarm in the ſummer, and 
are extremely troubleſome. There is not even a 

ravenous 
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rave nous animal in this country, except the great 
white bear, which very ſeldom appears near the 
Daniſh colony. The quadrupeds of Groenland are 
the rein-deer, foxes, hares, and dogs. T he rein- 
deer feed in great herds, and are hunted all the 
ſummer by the natives ; who, in this exerciſe, pe- 
netrate to the innermoſts bays, and purſue the deer 
from place to place, accompanied by their wives 
and children. Fhe hares are found in great plenty, 
of a white colour, very fat in ſummer, and of ex- 
quiſite flavour. The Groenland foxes appear. of 
different colours, white, grey, and bluiſh 3 but 
ſmaller than thoſe of Denmark and Norway, and 
not ſo hairy. Arngrim Jona; in his hiſtory of this 
country, mentions fables, martens, wolves, leſſes, 
and ermines ; but none of theſe animals have been 
ſeen by Mr. Egede. The natives are provided 
with a great number of dogs, large, rough, white, 
or ſpeckled, with ears ſtanding upright, which is 
the caſe with all the curs peculiar to cold climates. 
The Groenland dogs are timorous and ſtupid : they 
neither bay nor bark, but ſometimes howl diſmal- 
ly. In the northern parts the natives yoke them 
in ſledges, which, though heavy laden, they will 
draw upon the ice at the rate of ſeventy miles in a 
ſhort winter's day. Theſe poor animals are very 
ill rewarded for their ſervice, being left ro provide 
for themſelves, except when their maſters take a 
great number of ſeals: on theſe occaſions, the dogs 
are regaled with the blood or entrails : at other 
times they ſubſiſt, like wild beaſts, upon muſcles 
and berries. | 
Among the land-fowls and birds of Groenland, 
we reckon a kind of Jarge partridges, white in 
winter, and grey in ſummer, which are found in 
great abundance ; ſparrows, ſnow-birds, ice-birds; 
and a kind of linnet that warbles very melodiouſly. 
Ravens, in great numbers, are ſeen continually 
about 
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about the huts of the Groenlanders, hovering over 
the carcaſes of the ſeals, with which the ground is 
commonly ſtrewed. Here are alſo eagles of a pro- 
digious ſize, faulcons of different colours, and 
large ſpeckled owls. Of the inſect ſpecies there 
are ſpiders, flies, humble-bees, and waſps ; but 
neither frogs, beetles, nor ants : neither are the 
people plagued with rats, mice, or any ſuch ver- 
min. | 

SEA-ANIMALS. 


The ſea of Groenland teems with the ſame ſpe- 
cies of animals which have been already deſcribed 
in the article of Spitzbergen. Here we find the 
whale, the fin-whale, the north-cape whale, and the 
cachelot, or pot-fiſh, that yields the ſperma ceti ; 
the unicorn, the ſword-fiſh, the white fiſh, the but- 
head; the hay, and porcpiſce. 

It may be obſerved; that the whale is furniſhed 
with a bunch on the back-part of his head, per- 
forated with two openings parallel to each other, 
through which he ſucks in the air, and ſpouts out 
the water. The penis of the male is a ſtrong 
finew, from eight to fourteen feet in length, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the fiſh, included in a ſh:ath 
or — The parts of generation proper to 
the female, reſemble thoſe of quadrupeds : the 
has two breaſts furniſhed with teats, like a cow, 
at whic!: ſhe ſuckles her young; and never brings 
forth above two at a time; The whale's food 
chiefly conſi.i's of the pulmo marinus, a fort of blub- 
ber reſemb'ing a jelly, with two brims or flaps ; 
bur, in fact, an animal of the polypus kind, that 
moves {lowly on the ſurface of the water. The 
ſea of Groenland abounds with this ſubſtance, 
which is counted a dainty to the whale ; though 
he feeus occaſionally on inſects and ſmall fiſh. 
The north-cape whale, ſo called becauſe he appears 
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generally on the northern coaſt of Norway, has 
been found to have above a tun of herrings in his 
belly. The cachelot, or pot-fiſh, differs from other 
whales in many particulars : his ſcull is larger and 
ſtronger ; his ſpouts are placed on the forehead ; 
his lower jaw is armed with teeth; his tongue is 
thin, pointed, and of a yellowiſh colour : he has 
but one eye, fixed on the fide of the head; ſo 
that he is caſy of acceſs to the Groenlanders, who 
attack him on his blind fide. The ſperma celi is 
pared from the oil of his head, of which one 
fiſh will yield from twenty to four and twenty tons. 
The length of the cachelot is from ſixty to ſeventy 
feet. The fleſh of the white-fiſh, when pickled 
with vinegar and ſalt, is as well taſted as ws - and 
the fins, with the tail, when prepared in the fame 
manner, are counted delicious eating. Theſe fiſh are 
from twelve to ſixteen feet long, of a yellow colour, 
and are taken in great numbers by the inhabitants 
of Groenland. Ihe butt, or blunt-head, ſo called 
from the form of its ſnout, is of the ſame ſi ze, 
furniſhed with one air- pipe on the hinder part of 
the head : he follows ſhips under ſail, as if he vied 
with them in ſwiftne's ; and is one of thoſe fiſhes 
that tumble before a ſtorm. 
The ſea-unicorn we have already deſcribed: and 
the po rcpiſce, or porpoiſe, is ſo univerſally known, 
that ir ſcarce needs any deſcription. 

This coaſt likewiſe abounds with the morſe, 
which is ſo fierce and courageous, that he will 
maintain a battle with the great white bear, and 
ſometimes obtains the victory, by means of his 
mighty tuſks. I heſe animals frequently fight to- 
gether until both expire. | 

Of the merman, mermaid, kranken, marmel, 
and other {ea-monſters and phantoms, we ſhall 
treat at large in our account of Norway. But of 


all the animals upon this coaſt, that which chiefly 
2 con- 
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contributes to the ſubſiſtence and convenience of 
the natives, is the ſeal. There are different ſorts 
of this creature; but the moſt remarkable is the 
clap-myſs, ſo called from a cap or cowl with which 
he covers his head occaſionally. The ſeal's head 
reſembles that of a. dog with cropped ears: his 
ſnout is bearded like a cat; his eyes are large, and 
his teeth ſharp: his ſkin is covered with a ſhort 
thick fur, white, black, brown, or tawny : he is 
web-footed, for the convenience of ſwimming ; and 
ſeems to drag himſelf along, rather than to walk : 
his ſize is from five to eight feet in length ; and 
his fat yields better train-oil than that of any other 
ſea-anima!; The Groenlanders feed on the fleſh of 
this creature : the ſkin ſerves them as cloaths for 
their bodies, and covering for their boats and tents; 
and the fat they not only burn in their lamps for 
light, but alſo uſe for fuel to cook their proviſions. 

Mr. Egede declares, that, in the year 17 34, the 
ſ-a-ſerpent was ſeen off the new Daniſh colony, 
and raifed its head maſt-high above the ſurface of 
the ſea. For further particulars relating to this 
prodigious animal, fee our account of Norway. 

Beſides the fiſh already mentioned, the Groen- 
land ſeas abound' with holybut, turbut, cod, had- 
dock, ſcate, and ſmall ſalmon, which laſt are found 
very fat and well-Havoured in all inlets and mouths 
of rivers. The natives chiefly feed on cat-fiſh, 
of which there is great plenty, both in winter and 
ſummer. In the month of April they catch abun- 
dance of the roc- ſiſn, called rogneals, or ſtone- 
biter; and in May great number of lyds or ſtents. 
Both theſe are good and favoury, and frequent the 
bays in prodigious ſhoals. Here too we find abun- 
dance of whiting, and a fiſh reſembiing a bream, 
with prickles all over irs body, counted good eat- 
ing: but no herrings viſit this coaſt. 
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Among the teſtaceous fiſhes of Groenland, we 
find large delicate muſcles in great quantities, ſome 
of them containing ſmall pearls of no great value. 
The ſhore alſo produces crabs and ſhrimps ; but 
neither crawfiſh nor oyſters. On the ſouthern 
coalt the inhabitants are ſaid to have taken ſome 
tortoiſes ; but this creature can hardly be deemed 
a native of the Groenland ſeas. 


SE Aa-BiRkDSs. 


I be principal ſea-fowl of Groenland, is the edder- 
fowl, which ſwarms in ſuch numbers, that they 
ſeem to cover the whole ſurface of the ocean. In 
the winter they hover about the Daniſh colony in 
myriads ; ſtanding in for the bay every evening, 
and taking their flight to ſeaward in the morning. 
In the ſpring they retire to the iſlands that ſur- 
round the coaſt, in order to lay their eggs, and 
hatch their young; and afterwards return to the 
main land in the months of June and July. The 
natives rob them of their eggs and young; but 
ignorantly leave in the neſts the fine down feathers, 
ſo much valued in other countries. Of the duck 
ſpecies, there are three ſorts common to this cli- 
mate : one reſembles the tame duck in its broad 
bill, and is adorned with a fine ſpeckled plumage. 
This creature, as well as the edder-fowl, builds 
upon the iſlands, The ſecond fort is of a ſmaller 
ſize, with a long pointed bill, reſiding chiefly in 
bays and freſh waters, where they hatch amon 
the reeds. The third ſpecies is called the wood- 
duck, reſembling the firſt, though larger in ſize, 
with a black breaſt and a grey body. Theſe ani- 
mals are faid to deviate from the common courſe 
of generation, and to be produced from a ſlimy 
matter in the ſea, which adheres to old pieces of 
floating wood : of this a kind of muſcle is gene- 
rated, in which is bred a little maggot or worm, 
that, 
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chat, in proceſs of time, is formed into a bird. 
Such a theory of propagation will by the ſenſible 
part of mankind, be always rejected as unphiloſo- 
phical and abſurd. There is another ſea-fowl 
called alkes, which, in the winter ſeaſon, the 
Groenlanders drive in large flocks to the ſhore, 
where they catch them with their hands, and kill 
them for proviſion. This bird is not ſo large as 
the duck, and the fleſh is oily and rancid : there 
is, however, a ſmaller kind of the ſame ſpecies, 
much more palatable. The moſt beautiful bird 
on this coaſt reſembles a lark in ſize and form; 
but is arrayed in very gorgeous feathers, and 
known by the natives under the name of fungo- 
viarſeck. The northern parts of Groenland abound 
with wild geeſe, which come hither from more 
ſouthern climates in the ſpring to breed, and re- 
turn to them again in the beginning of winter. 
Among the ſea-fowl of Groenland we likewiſe 
number all kinds of ſea-mews, that build in the 
clifts of the higheſt rocks ; the bird called terne, 
which lays its eggs on the iſlands, where they are 
found among the ſtones in great abundance ; the 
lundes, or Groenland parrot, fo called on account 
of its ſpeckled bill and beauteous plumage ; the 
ſea-emms, a large fowl with very ſmall wings; 
and great plenty of ſnipes. Here are many others 
common to different countries, and ſome peculiar 
to Groenland, which have not yet been denomi- 
nated or deſcribed. | 


PeoPLE. 


The people who now inhabit the weſtern coaſt 
of Groenland, and are without doubt the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe Schrellings who exterminated the 
firſt Iceland colony, bear a near reſemblance to the 
Laplanders and Samoiedes in their perſons, com- 
plexions, and way of life. There will always be 
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found a ſtrong affinity between the cuſtoms of 
different nations living in the ſame kind of cli- 
mate, expoſed to the ſame wants and neceſſities, 
and involved in the ſame ignorance and brutality. 
The Groenlanders are ſhort, brawny, and inclined 
to corpulency, with broad faces, flat noſes, thick 
lips, black hair and eyes, and a yellowiſh tawny 
complexion. They are, for the moſt part, vigor- 
ous and healthy, but remarkably ſhort-lived ; few 
of them reaching the grand climacterick, and 
many dying in their intancy, and in the prime of 
youth. They are ſubject to a weakneſs in the 
eyes, occaſioned by the ſharp and piercing winds, 
as well as by the white glare reflected from the ice 
and ſnow with which the whole country is covered, 
The leproſy is likewiſe known among them, but 
not contagious. Thoſe that dwell in the northern 
parts are miſerably plagued with dyſenteries, 
rheums, and pulmonary diforders, boils and epi- 
lepſy. The ſmall-pox, being imported among 
them from Copenhagen in the year 1734, made 
terrible havock among thoſe poor people, who are 
the more to be pitied when under the hand of dif- 
temper, as they are utterly ignorant of medicine, 
and intirely depend upon the ſpells of their ange- 
&uts, or conjurers. When they chance to be hurt, 
they ſew or ſtich up the wound. They even pre- 
ſume to cure blindneſs, by pulling off the film 
from the eye, with a hook, needle, or knife. 
When a child is treubled with worms, the mother 
is ſaid to ſuck them out by the anzs. The inner- 
moſt rind of a tree, or burned moſs, mixed with 
train oil, is counted a ſpecifick plaiſter for the moſt 
dangerous wounds. 
The Groenlanders are in their diſpoſitions cold, 
S indolent, and ſlow of apprehenſion; 
but very quiet, orderly, and good - natured. Though 
they are ſubject to no laws, or regular diſcipline, 


they 
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they live peaceably together like brothers, with- 
out envy, ſtrife, or animoſity. If a murder ſhould 
be committed, which is very ſeldom the caſe, no 
cognizance is taken of the murderer, unleſs the 
neareſt kinſman of the deceaſed thinks proper to 
revenge his death. They think it is meritorious 
to kill thoſe old women who pretend to be witches, 
becauſe they are ſuppoſed to do miſchief by their 
conjurations. Far trom ſtealing from one another, 
they look upon theft with abhorrence ; and, indeed, 
have every thing in common: but they are not fo 
ſcrupulous with reſpect to ſtrangers, whom they 
think it is no crime to pillage. Fornication is al- 
together unknown among theſe ſavages, except 
upon ſome occaſions, when they are permiited to 
converſe with each other's wives promiſcuouſly. 
They are, in general, modeſt, civil, and hoſpitable; 
but ſlovenly, even to a degree of beaſtlineſs. The 
men never waſh themſelves ; but, in imitation of 
the cat, lick their fingers, with which they rub off 
the ſalt ſpray which the ſea throws in their faces 
and eyes : they even lick up the ſweat, which they 
ſcrape from their faces with knives. They eat 
after their dogs, without cleanſing their bowls and 
platters ; and do not ſcruple to devour the lice, 
and other vermin, which they find on their own 
bodies. The women waſh thernſelves in their own 
urine, which, in their opinion, cauſes the hair to 
grow, and diffuſes a fragrant odour all around 
them. A virgin, thus belprinkled and perfumed, 
is complimented with the epithet mviarfiar ſua- 
nerks, implying, maiden ſweetneſs ; and the goes 
out into the cold air, to let the urine freeze upon 
the ſurface of her ſkin. They uſe no ceremony in 
complying with the calls of nature, which they 
obey without ſcruple in the midſt of company; 
and every famiiy is ſupplied with an urine tub, 
placed before the entry, tor the uſe of every indi- 
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vidual. The contents of this precious reſervoir 
are kept until they become intoleraby offenſive, 
and the ſmell is reinforced by raw ſkins ſoaked in 
this tub for dreſſing: if we add the ſcent ariſing 
from pieces of corrupted fleſh and fat, thrown 
careleſly under the benches, the. reader will own 
that nothing can be leſs delicate than a Groen- 
lander's habitation Theſe people, both men and 
women, are dreſſed in garments made of the ſkins 
of ſeals and rein-deer ; and, by way of finery, 
they ſometimes wear jackets of birds ſkin, nicely 
prepared. I he man wears a coat reaching down 
to the knees, with the hairy ſide of the ſkin turned 
inwards for warmth ; and to this coat or jacket is 
ſewed a cap or hood, to cover the head and ſhoul- 
ders. The breeches and ſtockings are made of the 
ſame ſtuff, and their boots of ſeal- ſkin, well 
tanned and nicely wrought. Over the jacket he 
puts on a large frock of dreſſed feal-ſkin, to keep 
out the water: between the frock and the under- 
coat he ſometimes uſes a ſhirt of linnen, or of ſeal- 
guts, the better to defend him from the water. 
Since their communication with the Danes, how- 
ever, the Groenlanders ſometimes appear in linnen 
ſhirts, cloth coats and breeches; but ſtill faſhioned 
according to their own mode : they likewiſe pur- 
chaſe coarſe worſted ſtockings of various colours. 
There 1s no great difference between the dreſs of 
the man and the woman in Groenland. The fe- 
males wear wider and longer coats, for the conve- 
nience of carrying their infants at their backs, 
wrapped up in the ſkirts of them; for they uſe 
neither cradles nor ſwaddling cloaths. Their 
drawers reach to the middle of the thigh; but 
their breeches come down to the knees. Next to 
the body they wear waiſtcoats made of fawns ſkin, 
with the hair inwards. - Their coat, or upper gar- 
ment, is made of ſwans ſkins, or ſeal-ſkin, 


trimmed 
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trimmed with a white border, and embroidered 
along the ſeams. The hair of the head, which is 
very long and ſleek, they braid and tie up in a 
knot, and it appears very becoming. Their necks, 
arms, and ears, they adorn with beads, corals, 
pendants, and bracelets of black ſkin fer with 
arls. With the ſame view they ſtain their fore- 
eads, chins, arms, legs, and thighs with black 
ſtreaks, indented in the ſkin by means of a needle 
and coloured thread. The women are hard fa- 
voured, ſluttiſh, and filthy, eſpecially thoſe wives 
who have borne children, becauſe they know they 
cannot be repudiated by their huſbands. The 
Groenlanders feed upon the fleſh of rein-deer, 
whales, ſeals, hares, partridges, and all forts of 
ſea-fowl. Their fleſh-meat they ſometimes eat 
raw, and ſometimes boiled or dried in the ſun and 
wind. Their fiſh is always thoroughly boiled, or 
well dried: thus they preſerve their ſalmon, roe- 
fiſh, holy but, and ſmall ſtents: theſe they catch 
in the months of May and June, and preſerve for 
winter proviſion, as the ſeals are not eaſily taken 
in the ſevere ſeaſon, except in the northern parts, 
where they are killed on the ice. The inhabitants 
likewiſe provide ſtore of theſe animals in the ſum- 
mer, and bury them under the ſnow ; from whence 
they are dug out frozen in the winter, to be eaten 
without any farther preparation, Their drink is 
the ſimple element, cooled with lumps of ice and 
ſnow. They never cleanſe their kettles, pots, or 
diſhes ; but eat their victuals off the dirty ground, 
and devour rotten fleſh with the utmoſt avidity. 
They have no ſet meals, but occaſionally obey the 
calls of appetite ; except at their return from ſea, 
when they indulge themſelves with a plentiful ſup- 
per: even then the women eat ſeparately by them- 
jelves. In times of ſcarcity the Groenlanders will 
ſubſiſt upon pieces of old ſkin, reeds, ſea-weed, 
and 
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and a root called tug/oronet, dreſſed with fat and 
train- oil. The dung of rein-deer, taken from the 
inteſtines, the intrails of partridges, and all ſorts 
of offal. are counted dainties among theſe ſavages; 
and. of the ſcrapings of ſeal-ſkins they make deli- 
cate pancakes. In ſummer they uſe wood for fuel 
to cook their victuals: in winter they boil them 
over the flame of their lamps in ſmall kettles, 
manufactured by themſelves, of braſs, copper, or 
marble. Their fires, when er they re- 
kindle by the friction of a piece of hard wood upon 
a block of dried fir- tree. 

The Groenlanders at firſt could not taſte the 
Daniſh proviſions without marks of abhorrence; 
but now they are become extremely fond of bread 
and butter: yet they till retain their averſion to 
ſpirituous liquors and tobacco ; in this particular 
— from the Laplanders and Samoiedes. A 
Groenlander commonly contents himſelf with one 
wife; though a great number is indulged to he- 
roes, and extraordinary perſonages ; and the huſ- 
band enjoys the prerogative of repudiating at his 

leaſure. Theſe people are ſo far from being jea- 
ous, that, at ſome of their feſtivals, in the midſt 
of their feaſting and revelry, a man retires with 
his neighbour's wife behind a curtain made of 
ſkins; and all the gueſts, thus coupled, withdraw 
in. their turns. Theſe priveleges, however, are 
enjoyed by married perſons only; and he is ac- 
counted the beſt man, who, with the beſt grace, 
can oblige his friend in this manner. The married 
women think themſelves happy if an angekut, or 
prophet, will honour them with his carefles. The 
young women are remarkably chaſte and baſhful; 
though ſometimes their modeſty is overcome, and 
they give way to the frailty of human nature. 
Theſe people never marry within the prohited 
degrees of conſanguinity z nor is it counted decent 
in 
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in a couple to marry, who have been educated to- 
gether in the ſame family. The form of their 
marriages is very ſimple : the man propoſes the 
match to the parents or relations of the female, 
and having obtained their conſent, goes to fetch 
the bride, accompanied and aſſiſted by two old 
women. The young weman is obliged, for de- 
cency's ſake, to ſtruggle; and, when brought by 
force to the houſe of the bridegroom, fits retired 
in a corner, with her hair diſhevelled, and cover- 
ing her face as if ſhe were aſhamed, Mean while 
the man uſes all his eloquence and addreſs in per- 
ſuading her to comply with his wiſhes: the | 
creature, melred by his rhetoric, yields at length, 
and the conſummation immediately enſues. It the 
bridegroom's fatker is wealthy, he feaſts his neigh- 
bours on this occaſion, and entertains them with 
a variety of games, throwing out poles, rafts, 
knives, and toys, by way of prizes, to the winners. 
The Groenland wives ſubmit to chaſtiſement from 
their hubands with great reſignation z but they 
never correct their children or ſervants. As ſoon 
as a child is born, the mother, dipping her finger 
in water, rubs the infant's lips; or putting a bit 
of ſnow in its mouth, pronounces the word imo- 
kautit, ſignifying thou haſt drank a good deal.” 
In eating, ſhe rubs the child's mouth with a bit of 
fiſh, ſaying, aiparpotit, i. e. I hou haſt eaten, 
and kept me company ” The umbilical cord is 
either cut with a mulcle-ſhe!l, or bit of with the 
teeth, and carefully preſerved as an amulet. When 
the child is a year old, the mother !icks and ſlab- 
bers it all over, in order to ru der it the more 
ſtrong and hardy. While a woman is in labour, 
the goſſips hold a cha ber- pot over her head, as a 
charm to haſten the delivery. The child being 
born, the mother is ſwathed round che belly with 
a broad belt, and next day returns to her wonted 
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She always carries her child at her 
back wrapped up in the ſkirt of her coat, even 
when ſhe is at labour, and ſuckles it to the third 
or fourth year. Very little education is beſtowed 
upon the children, who naturally follow the ex- 
ample of their parents; and, even after marriage, 
dwell in the ſame houſe with the reſt of their ta- 
mily. When a Groenlander dies, the relations 
throw all his utenſils, furniture, and cloaths into 
the field, as impure and unpropitious. All who 
live in the ſame houſe are alſo obliged to carry out 
their effects, which, however, are brought back 
in the evening, as by that time they imagine the 
effluvia from the dead body are entirely diſſipated. 
They mourn for the defunct with tears and hideous 
howling: they bury him under a heap of ſtones, 
dreſſed in his beſt apparel, with his legs bent un- 
der his back, and well wrapped up in the ſkins of 
ſeals and rein-deer, Near the place of interment 
they depoſite the utenſils and implements that be- 
longed to the deceaſed, whether male or female; 
Jeſt, by their being kept at home, they ſhould 
recal the remembrance of their departed friend, 
and conſequently renew their ſorrow and affliction. 
Thole who have touched the dead body, and in- 
deed all who belong to the houſhold in which the 
perion died, are deemed unclean, and injoined by 
the angekuts to abſtain for ſome time from certain 
viands and occupations. A corpſe is never con- 
veyed through the ordinary entry, but out at the 
window, or through the back-part of the hut or 
rent in which he died. At the funeral a woman 
lights a ſtick at the fire, and, weaving it round her 
head, pronounces pickleruk pok, fignitying, ** Here 
is no more to be procured. ** Near the grave of a 
young child they place a dog's head, on the ſup- 
polition, that as infants have no underſtanding, 
they will not be able to find the way to the land of 
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ſouls, unleſs, guided by the faithful dog. The 
paſtimes and diverſions of the Groenlanders con- 
fiſt of dancing and ſinging in a very rude and 
aukward manner, playing at ball and ſocket, and 
foot - bill, running and wreſtling. Their ſongs are 
ſatirical ballads, ſung extempore at their aſſem- 
blies, and accompanied with a kind of drum beaten 
by the ſinger, who performs very ſtrange geſticu- 
lations at the ſame time for the entertainment of 
the company. When any perſon thinks himſelf 
injured by his neighbour, inſtead of fighting with 
the arm of fleſh, he challenges the party to bandy 
ſatire with him in public, and his antagoniſt pre- 
pares for the conteſt, which is always decided in 
favour of him who can the longeſt perſevere in 
this kind of altercation. 

The Groenlanders are employed all the year 
either in fiſhing or hunting. Their game at ſea 
conſiſts of whales, morſes, ſeals, fiſh for eating, 
and ſea-fowl. On ſhore they hunt the rein-deer, 
in different parts of the country : for this purpoſe 
they and their families penetrate into the interior 
=o of the bay, where theſe animals feed in large 

rds. There they are driven into a narrow circle, 
or defile, by the cries and ſhouts of the Groen- 
landers, and, thus ſtraitened, are eaſily killed with 
arrows, Their bow is made of fir-tree, wound 
about with the twiſted ſinews of animals: the 
ftring is compoſed of the ſame ſtuff, or of ſeal- 
ſkin: the arrow is a good fathom in length, 
pointed with a bearded iron, or a ſharp-pointed 
bone; but thofe they kill birds with, are blunt at 
the head, that they may not tear the fleſh of the 
game. Sea-fowls they ſhoot with lances, which 
they throw at a great diſtance with ſurpriſing dex- 
terity. Their manner of catching whales is quite 
different from that practiſed by other Europeans. 
About fifty perſons, men and women, ſet out in 
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one long boat, which is called a kone- boat, from 
tone, a woman, becauſe it is rowed by females only. 
When they find a whale, they ſtrike him with har- 

s; to which are faſtened, with long lines, 
ſome blown ſeal-ſkins, filled with wind like blad- 
ders. Theſe, by floating on the ſurface, not only 
diſcover the track of the whale, but hinder him 
from diving under water for any length of time. 
They continue to purſue him ; and when he is fa- 
tigued, or loſes ſtrength, they renew their attack 
with ſpears and lances, until he expires. On this 
occaſion they are clad in their ſpring-coats, con- 
ſiſting of one piece, with gloves, boots, caps 
made of ſeal-ſkins, ſo tightly laced and ſewed to- 
gether as to keep out the water. Thus accoutred, 
they leap into the ſea, and begin to ſlice off the 
fat, even under water, beſore the whale is dead; 
nay, ſometimes they are ſo bold as to mount upon 
his back, and ſcarify him while he is ſtill alive. 
They have many different ways of killing ſeals ; 
namely, by ſtriking them with a ſmaller harpoon, 
equipped alſo with an air- bag: by watching them 
when they come to breathe at the air-holes in the 
ice, and ſtriking them with ſpears : by approach- 
ing them in the diſguiſe of their own ſpecies, that 
is, Covered with a ſeal- ſkin, creeping upon the 
ice, and moving the head from fide to fide, ac- 
cording to the manner of this animal : by ſuch a 
ſtratagem the Groenlander moves towards the un- 
ſuſpecting ſeal, and kills him with a ſpear. Be- 
fore the ſnow falls, the natives can ſee the ſeals 
through the ice, and follow their courſe to the 
firſt opening, where they are eaſily killed: they 
are likewiſe ſurpriſed while they baſk themſelves 
in the ſun, either upon rocks or floating pieces of 
ice. The Groenlanders angle with lines made of 
whale-bone, cut very ſmall, by means of which 
they ſucceed wonderfully : but the holybut is 
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caught with lines of hemp, or ſeal-ſkin. The 
all ſalmon and roe-fiſh they take in little wares, 
or ſtone incloſures, which the fiſh enter with the 
flood, and at low water are left upon dry land. 
The lad, or ſtent-fiſh, which they open and dry 
upon the rocks for winter proviſion, are caught in 
vaſt ſhoals by ſieves fixed to the end of long poles. 
Theſe the natives eat with melted fat, or train- oil. 
The Groenland canoe, like that uſed in Nova 
Zembla and Hudſon's Bay, is about three fathoms 
in length, pointed at both ends, three quarters of 
a yard in breadth, compoſed of thin faſtened 
together with the ſinews of animals, covered with 
dreſſed ſeal-ſkins, both below and above, in ſuch 
a manner, that a circular hole is left in the middle, 
large enough to admit the body of one man. Into 
this the Groenlander thruſts himſelf up to the 
waiſt, and faſtens the ſkin fo tight about him, 
that no water can enter. Thus ſecured, and armed 
with a ſhort paddle broad at both ends, he will 
venture out to ſea, in the moſt ſtormy weather, to 
catch ſeals and ſea-fowl; and if he is overſer, he 
can eaſily raiſe himſelf by means of his paddle. 
A Groenlander, in one of theſe canoes, which was 
brought with him to Copenhagen, outſtripped a 
pinnace of ſixteen oars, manned with choice ma- 
riners. The kone-boat is made of the ſame mate- 
rials; but more durable, and fo large as to con- 
tain fifty perſons, with all their tackle, baggage, 
and proviſions. She is fitted with a maſt, which 
carries a triangular fail, made of the membranes 
and intrails of ſeals, and managed without the 
help of braces and bowlings. "Theſe kones are 
flat-bottomed, and ſometimes ſixty feet in length : 
the men think it beneath them to take charge of 
them, and therefore they are left to the conduct of 
the women, who indeed are obliged to do all the 
drudgery, including even the buiiding and repair- 
ing 
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ing their houſes, while the men employ themſelves 
wholly in preparing their hunting implements and 
fiſh-ng-tackle. This country is but thinly inha- 
bited. During the winter ſeaſon the people live 
in low huts, built of ſtone and turf : on one fide 
are the windows covered with the tranſparent 
membranes of ſeals and holybuts, to admit the 
light : on the other ſtand their beds or benches, 
on which they lie covered with the ſkins of ſeals 
and rein-deer. Several families live in one of 
theſe houſes, poſſeſſing each a ſeparate apartment, 
before which is a hearth, with a great lamp placed 
on a trevit, over which hangs their kettle : above 
is a rack or ſhelf, on which their wet clothes are 
dried. They burn train oil in their lamps, and, 
inſtead of wick, uſe a kind of dry moſs, which 
very well anſwers the purpoſe : theſe fires are not 
only ſufficient to boil their victuals, but likewiſe 
- produce ſuch a heat, that the whole houſe is as 
warm as a bagnio. The door is very low, that as 
little cold air as poſſible may be admitted. The 
houſe within is lined with old ſkins, and ſur- 
rounded with benches for the convenience of the 
family, as well as of ſtrangers. When the men 
and women fit at work on theſe benches, they 
turn their backs to each other, In the ſummer 
they dwell in tents, made of long poles fixed in a 
conical form, covered with deer ſkins internally, 
and outwardly with ſeal-ſkins dreſſed, ſo as that 
the rain cannot picice them. Every maſter of a 
family is provided with a tent, a/d a kone-boat to 
tranſport his u ggage from place to place, accord- 
ing to his occaſions. 


LANGUAGE. RELIiG1ON. 

All the Groenlanders, hitherto known, ſpeak 
the ſame languagr, ah differ t dialects pre- 
yall in different diſt. cc. ir abuuuds with double 
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conſonants; and is ſo guttural, that the pronun- 
ciation of many words is not to be learned, ex- 
cept by thoſe whoſe organs have been accuſtomed 
to it trom their infancy. The letters C, D, F, 
Q, X, are not known in their alphabet. Like the 
North Americans, they have a great number of 
long polyſyllables. Their words, verbs as well as 
nouns, are inflected at the end by varying the ter- 
minations, without the help of articles; but their 
language being found defective, they have adopted 
a good number of words from the Norwegian 
dialect. Notwithſtanding the pious endeavours of 
the chriſtian miſſionaries from Denmark, the 

have no great reaſon to boaſt of the proſelytes 
they have made among the natives of Groenland, 
Theſe ſavages pay great deference and reſpect to 
the Danes, whom, indeed, they obey as their mai- 
ters; and hear the truths of the chriſtian religion 
expounded, without doubting the veracity of their 


teachers: but, at the fame time, they liſten with 


the moſt mortify ing indifference, without retaining 
the leait impreſſion af the Goſpel. Though many 
have ſuffered themtelves to be inſtructed and bap- 
tized, they ſeem altogether unaffected by the ſub- 
lime doctrine and my ſteries of their new religion, 
and continue ſtill flaviſhly bigotted to the abſurdi- 
ties of their antient ſuperſtition. They believe 
in the immortality of the ſoul, and in the exiſtence 
of a ſpirit calied 1 orngariuk ; of which, however, 
they have formed the molt ridiculous ideas. The 
Angekuts, who are ſuppoſed to be his immediate 
miniſters, differ in their opinions concerning his 
principles. One ſays he is without form or ſhape : 
another affirms, that he aſſumes the likeneſs of a 
bear: a third pretends he has a large body, and 
but one arm; and, according to a fourth, he is 
no larger than a man's finger.. Some hold him to 
be immortal, and others declare he may be killed 

Vor. I. E. | by 
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by an eruption of wind backwards. He is faid to 
relide in the lower regions of the carch, or in the 
water. They likewiſe believe in a ſpirit that in- 
habits the air, called {/nmnirirr.r/ot, or the Re- 
ſtrainer, becauſe he is ſuppoſcd, by the mouth 
of the Angekuts, to reſtrain people from certain 
kinds of food, or actions that might be attended 
with miſchievous conſequences. They adore an- 
other ſpirit reſident in the air, which they deno- 
minate Er ber ſortoł, ſignifying a gutter, becauſe 
he is thought to gut the dead, and feed on their 
inteſtines. He is repreſented as having a lean 
meagre body, haggard hollow eyes, and a ghaſtly 
countenance. According to their mythology, all 
the elemects are filled with ſpirits; from among 
which every Angekut is ſupplied with a familiar, 
called Torngak, who is always ready when ſum- 
moned to his aſſiſtance. The perſon who aſpires 
to the office of Angekut, retires to ſome unfre- 
quented place, where he invokes the ſpirit Torn- 
garſuk ; which appears to him in ſuch terrible 
form, that he ſickens, ſwoons, dies, and conti- 
nues bereft of life for three days: then he revives, 
and returns to his own home, inſpired by the 
ſpirit of conjuration. Theſe impoſtors pretend to 
cure diſeaſes by ſpells and charms ; to commune 
with the god Torngarſuk, and promulgate his 
commands; to viſit heaven occaſionally, and de- 
ſcend to the court of [ orngarſuk in the lower 
regions. In a word, they play a thouſand jug- 
gling tricks to puzzle and deceive their poor ig- 
norant feilow-creatures, over whom they acquire 
ſuch influence, that they act with the moſt deſpotic 
autho ity, both as prieſts and legiſlators. It would 
be tedious, and unentertaining, to recount all the 
ridiculous fables which theſe Angekuts have in- 
vented for the purpoſes of deceit, concerning the 
creation of man, the origin of fiſhes, the ſtate of 


de- 
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departed ſouls, the grandeur of Torngarſuk, the 
ſun, moon, ſtars, and planets, the cauſe of rain 
and thunder. Suffice it to ſay, they are utterly ig- 
norant of ſcience and natural n z yet they 
obſerve the ſtars enough to ſteer by them at ſea. 
They meaſure time by months, beginning the year 
at the ſun's firſt riſing above the horizon in the 
winter; and by every month they know exactly 
the ſeaſon of the different fiſhes, fowls, and ani- 
mals, ſo as to direct their avocations. 


COMMERCE. 


The commodities of Groenland conſiſt of whale- 
bone and blubber, train-oil, the horns of ſea- 
unicorns, the ſkins of rein-deer, ſeals, and foxes. 
Theſe commodities they exchange with the Danes 
for coats, ſhirts, and ſtockings, knives, hand-ſaws, 
needles, angling-hooks, looking-glaſſes, beads, 
and other toys, rafts, poles, deal-boards, cheſts, 
kettles of braſs and copper, tin-diſhes, and plates. 
On the ſouthern fide, the cod and ſalmon fiſhery, 
if properly preſerved, might yield conſiderable ad- 


vantage. 
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6 I H E. North Cape, antiently called Rutu- 
be Promontorium, ſituated in the iſland of 
Maggero, about five degrees and a half 
beyond the Polar Circle, is the fartheſt extremity of 
Norway, inhabited by the Finmarks or Laplanders, 
a ſavage people, to whom Nature ſeems to have 
acted as a ſevere ſtep-mother; whether we conſider 
their external form, their brutality, their want of 
neceſſaries, or their ſituation amidit dreary moun- 
tains, woods, and deſerts covered with the keeneft 
froſt and drifting ſnows in the winter, and ſwarm- 
ing in the ſummer with myriads of vermin, much 
more intolerable than all the horrors of intenſe 
cold and famine. As the country, which theſe 
wretched people inhabit, is divided into three 
ſeparate portions, appended to the dominions of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, we ſhall inſert 
a particular account of them in the article of Swe- 
dith Lapland, and begin our work with a deſcrip- 


tion of the other parts of Norway, inhabited by a 
different nation, 
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SITUATION. 


Norway lies between the fifty-ſeventh. and ſe- 
venty-ſecond degrees of north laticude, and between 
the fifth and thirty- firſt degrees of longitude, eaſt 
from London; extending in length about one 
thouſand miles, in a direct line from Lindeſnaes, 
in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, to the North Cape, 
at the extremity of Finmark. Its breadth, from 
the frontiers of Sweden weſtward to Cape Statt. 
may amount to about three hundred miles ; but 
from thence the country becomes gradually nar- 
rower towards the north. Oa the ſouth it is 
bounded by the Schagen rack, or Categate, the 
entrance into the Baltic: on the eaſt it is divided 
from Sweden by a long ridge of high mountains ; 
and on the weſt and north it is waſhed by the nor- 
thern ocean, 

The coaſt of Norway, extending above three 
hundred leagues, is ſtudded with a multicude of 
ſmall iſlands, affording habitation to fiſhermen and 
pilots, and paſture to a few cattle. They form an 
infinite number of narrow channels, and a natural 
barrier of rocks, which renders Norway inacceſſible 
to the naval power of its enemies. Attempts of 
this kind are the more dangerous, as the ſhore 1s 
generally bold, ſteep, and impending ; fo that cloſe 
to the rocks the depth of the ſea amounts to one, 
two, or three hundred fathoms. The perils of 
the north fea are moreover increaſed by ſudden 
ſtorms, ſunk rocks, violent currents, and dreadful 
whirlpools. The moſt remarkable vortex on this 
coaſt is called Moſkoeſtrom, from the ſmall iſland 
Moſkoe, belonging to the diſtrict of Lofoden, in 
the province of Nordland. In time of flood, the 
ſtream runs up between Lofoden and Moſkoe with 
the moſt boilterous rapidity ; but in its ebb to the 
fea, it roars like a thouſand cataracts, ſo as to be 
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heard at the diſtance of many leagues. The ſur- 
face exhibits different vortices; and if in one of 
theſe any ſhip or veſſel is abſorbed, it is whirled 
down to the bottom, and daſhed in pieces againſt 
the rocks. Theſe violent whirlpools continue with- 
out intervals, except for a quarter of an hour, at 
high and low water, in calm weather ; for the 
boiling gradually returns as the flood or ebb ad- 
vances. When its fury is heightened by a ſtorm, 
no veſſel ought to venture within a league of it. 
Whales have been frequently abſorbed within the 
vortex, and howled and bellowed hideouſly in their 
fruitleſs endeavours to diſengage themſelves. A 
bear, in attempting to ſwim from Lofoden to 
Moſkoe, was once hurried into this whirlpool, from 
whence he ſtruggled in vain for deliverance, roar- 
ing ſo loud as to be heard on ſhore ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding all his efforts, he was borne down and de- 
ſtroyed. Large trees being abſorbed by the cur- 
rent, are ſucked down, and riſe again all ſhattered 


into ſplinters. There are three vortices of the 
ſame kind near the iſlands of Ferroe. 


Division. 


Norway is divided into the four governments of 
Aggerhus, Bergen, Drontheim, and Wardhus, be- 
ſides that of Bahus, which is now ſubject to Sweden. 
The province of Aggerhus comprehends the ſouth- 
eaſt part of Norway, extending in length about 
three hundred miles. Its chief towns are Chriſtia- 
nia, the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the metropo- 
litan ſee of Drontheim, where the ſovereign court 
of juſtice is held, in preſence of the viceroy, and 
the governor of the province; Aggerhus, about 
fifteen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Chriſtiania ; Fre- 
derickſhall, or Frederickſtadt, in the ſiege of which 
Charles XII. of Sweden loſt his life by a cannon- 

ball; 
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ball ; Saltzberg, Tonſberg, Alleen, Hammar, and 
Hollen. 

The government of Bergen lies in the moſt 
ſoutherly and weſterly part of Norway, including 
the city of the ſame name, which is an epiſcopal 
ſee, and a place of conſiderable trade; and Staff- 
hanger, ſituated in the bay of Buckenfior, about 
eighty miles to the ſouthward of Bergen. The 
third province, called Drontheim or Trontheim, 
extends about five hundred miles along the coaſt ; 
and is but thinly peopled. The chief town Dron- 
theim, ſeated on a little gulph at the mouth of the 
river Nider, is the only metropolitan ſee in Nor- 
way; and carries on a conſiderable trade in maſts, 
deals, tar, copper, and iron. Leetſttrand, Stron- 
den, Scoerdale, Opdal, Romidael, and Solendael, 
are likewiſe places of ſome trafic. The northern 
diviſion of Drontheim, called the ſub-government 
of Salten, comprehends the towns of Melanger 
and Scheen. The province of Wardhus, extend- 
ing to the North Cape, and including the iſlands, 
is divided into two parts; namely, Finmark and 
Norwegian Lapland. The chief town, which is 
very inconſiderable, ſtands upon an iſland, called 
Ward, from whence the place and the government 
derive their name. The province of Bahus, though 
now yielded to the Swedes, is reckoned part of 
Norway, being a narrow tract of land, abouc 
ninety miles in length, lying on the coaſt of the 


Categate. 
M ounTAINS. 


The great chain of Norway mountains, runnin 
from north to ſouth, called indifferently Rudkeld, 
Sudefield, Skarsfield, and Scoreberg, is known in 
different parts by other appellations ; ſuch as Do- 
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' frefield, Lamsfield, Sagnefield, Filefield, Halne- 
field, Hardangerſield. Jocklefield, Byglefield, 
Hicklefield, and Hangfield. The heighth and 
breadth ot this extenſive. chain likewiſe vary in 
different parts. To pals the mountain Hardanger, 
a man muſt travel about ſeventy Engliſh miles; 
whereas Filefield may be about filty over. This 
laſt riſes about two miles and a half in perpendi- 
cular height: but Dofrefield is counted the higheſt 
mountain of Norway, if not of Europe. Ihe river 
Drivane winds along the fide of it in a ſerpentine 
courſe, ſo as to be met nine times by thoſe who travel 
the winter-road to the other fide of the chain. The 
bridges are thrown over roaring cataracts, and but 
indiffercntly faſtened to the ſteep rocks on either 
ſide; ſo that the whole exhibits a very dreadful 
appearance, ſufficient to deter the traveller from 
hazarding ſuch a dangerous paſſage : for which 
reaſon, people generally chooſe the road over File- 
field, which is much more tedious. This, how- 
over, is the poſt-road uſed by the king's carriages. 
The way is diſtinguiſhed by poſts fixed at the diſ- 
tance of two hundred paces from each other, that, 
in ſnowy or dark weather, the traveller may not be 
bewildered. For the convenience of reſting and 
refreſhing, there are two mouniain-ſtoves or houſes 
maintained on Filefield, as well as upon other 
mountains, at the expence of the publick, and 
furniſhed with fire, light, and kitchen utenſils. 
Nothing can be more diſmal and dreary than theſe 
mountains covered with eternal ſnow, where neither 
houſe, tree, nor living creature is to be ſeen, but 
here and there a ſolitary rein-deer, and perchance 
a few wandering Laplanders. | 
In travelling from Sweden to Nordenfields, there 
is only one way of avoiding this chain of moun- 
tains ; and that is, where it is interrupted by a long 
deep 
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deep valley, extending from Romſdale to Guld- 
brandſdale. In the year 1612, a body of one thou- 
ſand Scots, commanded by Sinclair, and ſent over 
as auxiliaries to the Swedes, were put to the ſword 
in this defile, by the peaſants of Guldbrand, who 
never give quarter. 

Beſides this chain, ere is a great number of 
detached mountains over all the country, that 
form valleys and ridges, inhabited by the peaſants. 
Some of theſe are of incredible height, and others 
exhibit very remarkable appearances. In ſailin 
up Joering Creek on the left hand, the fight is 
aſtoniſhed with a groupe of mountains, reſembling 
the proſpect of a city, with old Gothick towers and 
edifices. In the pariſh of Oerſkong is the high 
mountain Skopſhorn, the top of which repreſents 
the figure of a fortification, with regular walls and 
baſtions. In the diſtrict of Hilgeland appears a 
very high range of mountains, with ſeven pin- 
nacles or creſts, known by the appellation of the 
Seven Siſters, diſcernable a great way off at ſea. 
To the ſouthward of this rarge, though in the 
lame diſtrict, rites the famous mountain Torghat- 
ten, ſo called becauſe the fur mit er ſembles a man's 
head with a hat on, under which appears a fingle 
eye, formed by an aperture through the mountain, 
one hundred and fifty elis high, and three thouſand 
ells in length. The ſun may be ſeen throug! this 
ſurpriſing cavity, which is paſſable by the tout of 
travellers. On the rop of the mountain we find a 
reſervoir of water, as large as a moderate fiſh-pond : 
in the lower part is a cavern, through which a line, 
four hundred fathoms in length, being let down, 
did not reach the bottom. At Herroe in Sund- 
moer is another cavern, called Dolſteen, ſuppoſed 
to reach under the ſea to Scorland*. In the year 


* This, however, is no more than an idle tradition. 
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1750, two clergymen entered this ſubterranean 
cavity, and proceeded a conſiderable way, until 
they heard the fea daſhing over their heads : the 
paſſage was as wide and high as an ordinary 
church, the ſides perpendicular, and the roof 
vaulted. They deſcended one flight of natural 
ſtairs ; but, arriving at another, they were afraid 
to penetrate farther : they had gone ſo far, how- 
ever, that two candles were confumed in their pro- 
greſs and return. A cavern of a very curious na- 
ture, ſerving as a conduit to a ſtream of water, 
penetrates through the ſides of the mountain Li- 
mur. In the diſtrict of Rake, in the neighbour- 
hood of Frederick ſhall, are three caviries in a rock; 
one of which is ſo deep, that a ſmall ſtone dropped 
down, does not reach the bottom in leſs than two 
minutes; and then the found it produces is pleaſant 
and melodious, not unlike the ſound of a bell. 
The vaſt mountains and rugged rocks that de- 
form the face of this country, are productive of 
numberleſs inconveniences, They admit of little 
arable ground : they render the country in ſome 
parts impaſſable, and every where difficult to tra- 
vellers: they afford ſhelter to wild beaſts, which 
come from their lurking holes, and make terrible 
havock among the flocks of cattle : they expole 
the ſheep and goats, as well as the peaſant, to daily 
accidents of falling over precipices : they occaſion 
ſudden torrents, and falls of ſnow, that deſcend 
with incredible impetuoſity, and often ſweep away 
the labours of the huſbandman ; and they are ſub- 
ject to dreadful diſruptions, by which huge rocks 
are rent from their ſides, and, hurling down, over- 
whelm the plains below with inevitable ruin. The 
peaſants frequently build their houſes on the edge 
of a ſteep precipice, to which they muſt climb by 
Jadders, at the hazard of their lives; and when a 
perſon dies, the corpſe muſt be let down with ropes, 
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before it can be laid in the coffin. In winter the 
mail is often drawn up the ſides of ſteep moun- 
tains. Even in the king's road, travellers are ex- 
poſed to the frequent riſques of falling over thoſe 
dreadful rocks ; for they are obliged to paſs over 
narrow pathways, without rails or riſing on the 
ſides, either ſhored up with rotten poſts, or ſuſ- 
nded by iron bolts, faſtened in the mountains. 
in the narrow paſs of Naeroe is a remarkable way 
of this kind, which, above fix hundred years ago, 
the famous king Surre cauſed to be made for the 
Palme of his cavalry; and even this would have 
been found impaſſable by any other horſes than 
thoſe of Norway, which are uſed to climb the rocks 
like goats. Another very difficult and dangerous 
road is that between Shogſtadt and Vang in Vol- 
ders, along the ſide of a ſteep mountain, in ſome 
laces ſo narrow, that if two travellers on horſe- 
back ſhould meet in the knight, they would find it 
impracticable either to paſs each other, or turn 
back. In ſuch a caſe their lives could not be faved, 
unleſs one of them ſhould alight, and throw his 
horſe headlong into the lake below, and then clin 
to the rock, until the other could paſs. When a 
ſheep or goat makes a falſe ſtep to the projection of 
a rock, from whence it can neither aſcend nor 
deſcend, the owner hazards his own life to preſerve 
that of the animal. He directs himſelf to be 
lowered down from the top of the mountain, fitting 
on a croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope 
and when he arrives at the place where the creature 
ſtands, he faſtens it to the ſame cord, and it is 
drawn up with himſelf. Perhaps the other end of 
the rope is held by one perſon only ; and there are 
ſome inſtances in which the affiſtant has been 
dragged down by the weight of his friend, ſo that 
both have periſhed. When either man or beaſt 
has had the misfortune to fall over very high pre- 
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cipices they have not only been ſuffocated by the 
repercuſſion of the air, but their bodies have been 
always burſt before they reached the ground. 
Sometimes intire creſts of rocks, many fathoms in 
length and breadth, have fallen down at once, 
creating ſuch a violent agitation ef the air as ſeemed 
a prelude to the world's diſſolution. At Stee broc 
in Laerdale, a ſtupendous maſs, larger than any 

caſtle in the univerle, appears to have been ſevered 
and tumbled from the mountain in large, ſharp, 
and ragged fragments, through which the river 
roars with hideous bellowing. In the year 1731, 
a promontory on Sundmoer, called Rammersfield, 
that hung over Nordal Creek, ſuddetily gave way, 
and plunged into the water; which ſwelled to ſuch 
a degree, that the church of Strand, though half a 
league on the other ſide of the bank, was over- 
flowed : the creek, however, was not filled up; on 
the contrary, the fiſhermen declare they find no 


difference in the depth, which is ſaid to exceed nine 
hundred fathoms. 


RI VERS. 


The remarkable rivers of Norway are theſe : 
the Nied, iſſuing from 'Tydalen, on the borders of 
Sweden, runs wel. ward into the lake Selboe ; and 
afrerwards, turning to the northward, paſſes by the 
city of Drontheim, to which ir antiently gave the 
name of Nideros and Nidroſia: Su'e Ely, that, 
deſcending from Sulefield, runs with a rapid courſe 


through Nordale into the ſea : Gulen, which riſes 


near Skarsfield in the north; and running twen 
leagues weſtward, through Aalen, Hlotaalen, Sto- 
ren, and Melhuus, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, 
about a league to the welt of Drontheim. In the 
year 1344, this river buried itſelf under ground; 
trom whence it again burſt forth with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the earth and ſtones thrown up by the 
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eruption, filled the valley, and formed a dam, 
which, however, was ſoon broken and waſhed away 
by the force of the water. Divers churches, eight 
and forty farm houſes, with two hundred and fitty 
perſons were deſtroyed on this occaſion, Otte- 
roen, a large river, taking its riſe from the moun- 
rain Agde, runs about thirty leagues through Seet- 
tzrdale and Efie, and diſembogues itſelf into the 
cataract of Wiland. The river Syre riſes near the 
mountain Lang, and winds its courſe through the 
vale of Syre into che lake of Lunde, in the dioceſe 
of Chriſtianſand : thence it continues its way to the 
ſea, into which it dilcharges itſelf through a nar- 
row {trait formed by two rocks. This contraction 
augments its impetuoſity, ſo that it ſhoots like an 
arrow into the ſea, in which it produces a very great 
agitation. Nid and Sheen are two conſiderable 
rivers, iſſuing out of Tillemark. Their water- 
falls have- been diverted, with infinite labour, by 
canals and paſſages cut through the rocks, for the 
convenience of floating down the timber. Tyre- 
fiord, or Dramme, is in the neighbourhood of Ho- 
nifoſſe, joined by two rivers from Oedale and Ha- 
deland, and diſembogues itſelf into the fea near 
Bragneſs. Loven riſes in the higheſt part of Num- 
medal, and runs through Korglberg to th ſea near 
Laurwig. Glaamen is the largeſt river of Norway, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Stor-Elven, or the 
great river. It derives its origin from the moun- 
tain Dofre, from whence it winds all along the 
wu of Oeſterdale and Soloe ; then joins the 

orme, another conſiderable river riſiug out of 
Mioes and Guidſbrand dale. Theſe being joined, 
traverſe the lake Oeyer-n ; and thence iſſuing, run 
on to Sarp near Frederickſtadt. 


LAaKkEs. 
Norway abounds with freſh-water lakes, the 
principal of which are, Ryſvand ia Nordland, 
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Snaaſen, Selboe, the greater and leſſer Mioes; 
Slirevand, Sperdille, Rand, Veſtn, Saren, Mo- 
dum, Lund, Norſoe, Huidſoe, Fariſvand, and Oe- 
yevand : all theſe are well ſtocked with fiſh, and 
navigable for large veſſels. Wars have been for- 
merly maintained on theſe inland ſeas ; in ſome of 
which are ſmall floating iſlands, or patcels of earth, 
with trees on them, ſeparated from the main land, 
and probably preſerved in compact maſſes by the 
roots of trees, ſhrubs, and graſs, interwoven in the 
ſoil. In the year 1702, the family-ſeat of Borge, 
near Frederickſtadr, being a noble edifice, with 
lofty towers and battlements, ſuddenly ſunk into 
an abyſs one hundred fathoms in depth, which was 
inſtantaneouſly filled with a piece of water, form- 
ing a lake three hundred ells in length, and about 
half as broad. Fourteen perſons, with two hun- 
dred head of cattle, periſhed in this cataſtrophe, 
which was occaſioned by the river Glaamen preci- 
pitating itſelf down a warer-fall near Sarp, and 
undermining the foundation, Of all the water- 
falls in Norway, this of Sarp is the moſt dangerous 
for its height and rapidity. The current drives 
ſeventeen mills; and roars along with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the water, being daſhed and commi- 
nuted among the rocks, riſes in the form of rain, 
where a beautiful rainbow may be always ſeen when 
the ſun ſhines. In antient times this cataract was 
uſed for the execution of traitors, and other male- 
factors: they were thrown down alive, that they 
might be dafhed in pieces on the points of rocks, 
and die in a dreadful commotion, analogous to 
thoſe they had endeavoured to excite in the com- 
munity. 


ForEsSTs. 
Great part of Norway is covered with foreſts of 
wood, which conſtitute the principal article of 
SOm- 
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commerce in this country. They chiefly conſiſt of 
fir and pine, for which great ſums are received 
from foreigners, who export an immenſe number 
of maſts, beams, planks, and boards. Beſides, 
an incredible quantity is conſumed at home, in 
building houſes, ſhips, bridges, piles, moles, and 
fences, over and above the vaſt demand for char- 
coal to the founderies, and fuel for domeſtic uſes. 
Nay, in ſome places, the trees are felled for no 
other purpoſe but to clear the ground, and be 
burned into aſhes for manure. A good quantity 
of timber is yearly exported from the weſtern coafl 
to Scotland and Spain: but this is inconſiderable, 
when compared to the immenſe exports from Dram- 
men, Frederickſhall, Frederickſtadt, Chriſtiania, 
Skeen, Arendal, Chriſtianſand, Chriſtian's Bay, and 
Drontheim. The maſts and large beams are floated 
down the rivers, and the reſt is divided into boards 
at the ſaw mills. Theſe works ſupply an infinite 
number of families with a comfortable ſubſiſtence : 
a tenth of all ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh 
majeſty, and makes a conſiderable branch of his 
revenue, The foreſts in Norway are fo vaſt and 
thick, that the people ſeem to think there can 
never be a ſcarcity of wood, eſpecially as the ſoil 
is 22 adapted for the production of timber: 
they therefore deſtroy it with a waſteful hand; in- 
ſomuch that more wood rots in Norway, than is 
burned in the whole kingdom of Denmark. The 
beſt timber grows in the provinces of Saltan, Helle- 
land, Romſdale, Guldbrandſdale, Oeſterdale, Soloe, 
Valders, Hallingdal, Sognifiord, Tellemark, and 
the lordſhip of Nedene. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate and atmoſphere of Norway are va- 
rious in different parts of the kingdom. Ar Ber- 
gen the winter is ſo moderate, that the ſeas are 

always 
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always open and practicable both to mariners and 
fiſhermen, except in creeks and bays, that reach 
far up into the country towards Filefield, when the 
keen north-eaſt wind blows from the land. On 
the eaſt ſide of Norway, from the frontiers of Swe- 
den to Filefield, the col 1 generally ſets in about 
the middle of October with great ſeverity, and laſts 
till the middle of April ; during which interval the 
waters are frozen to aconſiderable thickneſs, and the 
face of the country is covered with ſnow. In the year 
1719, feven thouſand Swedes, who intended to 
attack Droniheim. periſhed in the ſnow on the 
mountain of Ruden or Tydal, which ſeparates 
Jempteland in Sweden from the dioceſe of Dron- 
theim. A company of two hundred Norwegian 
ſledgem en, under major Emahus, found them all 
frozen to death on the ridge of the mountain, 
where they had been ſurpriſed by a ſtorm accom- 
panied with ſnow, hail, and extreme cold. Some 
of thoſe unhappy victims appeared ſitting, ſome 
lving. and others kneeling in a poſture of praying. 
They had cur in pieces their muſkets, and burned 
the little wood they afforded. The gencrals La- 
barre and Zoega loſt their lives; and of the whole 
body, conſiſting Hriginally of ten thouſand, not above 
two thouſand ve hundred ſurvived this dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe. This hard wea:her enables the peaſants to 
convey the timber they have felled to the next rivers, ' 
along which they likewiſe carry their corn, butter, 
and other commodities to market upon ſledges. 
The cold is ftill more intenſe in that part of 
Norway called Finmark, fituated in the Frigid 
Zone, near the Polar Circle. But, if the winter 
is generally cold, the ſummer is often exceſſively 
hot in Norway. The rays of the ſun are rever- 
brated from the ſides of the mountains, ſo as to 
render the weather cloſe and ſultry in the vallies : 
beſides, the ſun's abſence below the horizon, is fo 
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ſhort, that the atmoſphere and mountains have not 
time to cool. The heat is ſo great, that all vegetation 
is remarkably quick. Barley is ſown, grows, ripens, 
and is reaped inthe ſpace of ſix weeks, vr two months. 

With relpect to light, the longeſt day at Ber- 
gen conſiſts of nineteen hours; the ſun riſing at 
half an our after two, and ſetting at half an 
hour after nine. The ſhorteſt day dots not ex- 
ceed ſix hours; for the ſun riſes at nine in the 
morning, and ſets about three in the afternoon. In 
the beginning of the year, the day-light increaſes 
with remarkable celerity, and at the approach of 
winter decreaſes in the ſame proportion; phæno- 
mena owing to the earth's inclination towards the 
Poles. In ſummer, one may read and write at 

midnight by the light of the ſky. Chriſtian V. 
while he reſided at Drontheim, uſed to ſup at mid- 
night without candles. In the diſtri of Tromſen, 
at the extremity of Norway, the ſun is continually 
in view at midſummer. Ir is ſeen to circulate day 
and night round the North Pole, contracting its 
orbit, and then gradually enlarging it, until at 
length it leaves the horizon, In the depth of win- 
ter, therefore, it is for ſome weeks inviſible; and 
all the light perceived at noon is a faint glimmer- 
ing for about an hour and an half, proceeding from 
the reflection of the ſun's rays on the higheſt moun- 
tains. But the inhabitants of theſe nothern pro- 
vinces are ſupplied with other lights, that enable 
them to exerciſe their fiſhery and other employ- 
ments in the open air. The ſky being generally 
ſerene, the moonſhine is remarkably bright, and, 
being reflected from the mountains, illuminates the 
vallies: the people are moreover aſſiſted by the 
north light, called Aurora Borealis, which is very 
frequent in the northern parts of Europe. 
I be air of Norway, with reſpect to health, is gene- 


rally pure and ſalubrious. On the ſea coaſts, indeed, 
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it is rendered moiſt by vapours andexhalations : but, 
in the midland parts of the country, towards the 
mountains, the climare is ſo dry and purified, that 
meal may be kept for many years, without being 
worm-eaten or damaged in the leaſt. The inha- 
bitants have no idea of ſickneſs, except that which 
is contracted from exceſſes. It is ſaid, that in the 
vale of Guldbrand the peaſants live to ſuch extreme 
old age, that they become weary of life, and cauſe 
themielves to be removed to a leſs ſalubrious cli- 
mate, whereby they may have a chance for dyi 
the ſooner. In conſumptions, however, the moi 
air on the ſea- ſide is found more agreeable to the 
lungs in reſpiration. Norway, being a mountain- 
ous country, interſected by creeks, abounding with 
lakes, rivers, and ſnow, muſt be ſubje& to fre- 
quent rains. From ſudden thaws, the inhabitants 
are ſometimes expoſed to terrible diſaſters. Vaſt 
maſſes of ſnow, falling from precipices, overwhelm 
men, cattle, boats, houſes, nay, even whole vil- 
lages. About two centuries ago a whole pariſh, 
ſituated between Quindhorret and Hardanger, was 
by a ſnow-fall covered and deſtroyed. Several 
domeſtic utenſils, as ſciſſars, knives, and baſons, 
have been at different times brought to light by a 
rivulet that runs under the ſnow, which has been 
gradually hardened and increaſed by repeated froſts, 
and annual acceſſions. 

The winds that chiefly prevail on the weſtern 
coaſt, are thoſe that blow from the ſouth ; where- 
as, on the other ſide of Filefield, the winds that 
produce and continue the hard froſts, are al- 
ways northerly. In the ſummer there is a kind 
of . regular trade-wind on the coaſt of Bergen. 
In the forenoon the ſea begins to be cooled 
with a weſterly breeze, which continues till mid- 
night: then the land- breeze begins from the eaſt, 
and blows till about ten in the morning. The 
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coaſt is likewiſe ſubject to ſudden ſqualls and ſtorms. 
Hurricanes ſometimes riſe at ſea ; and in theſe lati- 
tudes the phznomenon called a water-ſpout, is 
not uncommon. One of theſe vortices, in the 
neighbourhood of Ferro, is ſaid to have tucked up 
with the water ſome laſts of herrings, which were 
afterwards dropped on Kolter, a mountain twelve 


hundred feet high. 


WarTrRr. 


The freſh water of Norway is not very light nor 
pure; but, on the contrary, it is generally turbid, 
depoſits a ſediment of adventitious matter, and is 
impregnated often with oker and particles of iron : 
nevertheleſs, it is agreeable to the taſte, and re- 
markably ſalubrious, as appears from the good 
health and longevity of the common people, who 
drink little or no other liquor. 


S 011. 


The ſoil of Norway varies in different places, 
according to the ſituation of rock or valley. The 
mountains here, as in every other country, are bare 
and barren : but the ſpoils of them, waſhed down 
by torrents, ſnow and rain, enrich and fertilize the 
valleys. In theſe the foil generally conſiſts of black 
mould, ſand, loom, chalk, and gravel, ly ing over 
each other in unequal ſtrata, and ſometimes in 
three or four ſucceſſions: the mould that lies up- 
permoſt is very fine and mellow, and fit to nouriſh 
all ſorts of vegetables. There is alſo clay found in 
different parts of this kingdom, of which the in- 
habitants begin to make earthen ware; but bricks 
and tiles are not uſed in building. The face of 
the country is, in many places, de formed by large 
ſwamps and marſhes, very dangerous to the tra- 
veller. Near Leeſſoe, in the dioceſe of Chriſtian- 
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ſand, a wooden cauſeway is extended near a mile 
over a moraſs; and if a horſe, or any other animal, 
ſhould make a falſe ſtep, he will fink at once into 
the abyſs, never to riſe again. 


PRODUCTIONS: VEGETABLES. 


In a cold country, like Norway, roughened with 
rocks and mountains, interſperſed with bogs, and 
covered with foreſts, we cannot expect to find agri- 
culture in perfection. The plowed lands, in reſpect 
to mountains, woods, meadows, and waſtes, do not 
exceed the proportion of one to eighty ; ſo that the 
whole country does not produce corn to maintain 
above half the number of its inhabitants. The 
pr_ are diſcouraged from the practice of huſ- 

ry, by the frequency of accidents that ſeem 
peculiar to the climate, Even in the moſt fruitful 
provinces of Guldbrandſdale, Oeſterdale, and Soloer, 
as well as in other places, when the corn appears 
in the moſt Rouriſhing condition, the whole hope 
of the harveſt is ſometimes deſtroyed in one night 
by a ſudden froſt, that nips the blade and extin- 
guiſhes the vegetation. The kingdom is more- 
over viſited by ſome unfavourable years, in which 
the fun ſeems to have loſt his genial power; the 
vegetables are ſtunted ; the trees bud and bloom, 
yet bear no fruit; and the grain, though it riſes, 
will produce nought but empty ears and ſtraw. 
This calamity, however, rarely occurs; and, in 
general, the cultivated parts of Norway yield plen- 
tiful crops of excellent rye, barley, and oats. The 
moſt fruitful provinces are Nordland, Inderberre, 
and Numedale, in the dioceſe of Drontheim ; Sog- 
nifiord and Vaas, in that of Bergen; Jedderen, 
. Ryetylk, Raabygdelag, and the lordthip of Ne- 
denes, in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand; Hedemark, 
in the dioceſe of Aggerhuus ; Hadeland, Toten, 
Romerige, Ringerige, and Guldbrandſdale: theſe 
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territories not only produce grain enough for their 
own conſumption, but likewiſe ſupport their neigh- 
bours, and even fupply part of Sweden. Peas are 
likewiſe propagated in this country, together with 
wheat, buck-wheat, hops, hemp, and flax; but 
not ty any conltderable advantage. The meadows 
are liberally ftored with rich paſturage for ſheep 
and cattle, and the fields are productive of thoſe 
vegetables which are common in other northern 
countrics. Among the other kinds of graſs here 
found, is what botaniſts call viola canina, with ſhort 
broad leaves; a plant which contributed, in a very 
ſurpriſing manner, to the preſervation of two Nor- 
way youths in the year 1652. Theſe brothers, on 
the firſt day of Auguſt, made an excurſion from 
their father's houſe, of about twenty Engliſh miles, 
to enjoy the diverſions of ſhooting and fihing, in 
the mountains that ſeparate Guldbrandſdale from 
the province of Valders. After having ſtayed four 
days fiſhing in the lake of Rif, they rowed in a 
ſkiff to a very ſmall iſland of this lake, about ſix- 
teen paces in length. Here while they remained, 
the ſkiff broke looſe, in conſequence of a ſudden 
ſquall, and was driven to the other ſhore, where 
their dog ſtood waiting for his maſters. As neither 
of the youths could ſwim, they ſaw themſelves 
thus abandoned to famine, on a deſolate iſland, 
ſequeſtered from all intercourſe with mankind. 
Their firſt care was to build a kind of hut of ſmall 
ſtones, that they might, in ſome degree, be ſcreened 
from the inclemency of the weather. Towards the 
cloſe of the ſecond day, their appetite being whetted 
to the keeneſt ſenſe of hunger, they induſtriouſly 
ſought ſome vegetable food, and ventured to eat 
the viola canina, each to the amount of an ounce, 
twice a day; and this was all they could find at one 
ſearch. Their ſtomachs were eaſed, their ſpirits 

refreſhed, and the acute pains which had begun to 
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ſeize their arms and ſhoulders, immediately abated. 
Eleven days did they ſubſiſt on this vegetable; but 
it failed on the twelfth, and they were reduced to 
the brink of deſpair, when they accidentally tound 
a little ſpot overgrown with ſorrel, which they con- 
ſumed at one meal : nevertheleſs, it was reproduced 
in leſs than four and twenty hours ; and the devout 

— men, with tears of gratitude, and due ac- 
— edgments to heaven, owned it as an interpo- 
ſition of Providence in their behalf. During the 
firſt days of their ſuffering, they had called and 
beckoned to their dog, and uſed every poſſible al · 
lurement to induce that animal to ſwim over, that 
they might kill him for their ſubſiſtence ; but he 
would not obey their ſignals. They were now re- 
duced to ſuch a weak condition, that they could 
not ſtand, and hardly made ſhif: to creep from their 
hut in queſt of the ſorrel. The eldeſt was ſeized 
with a violent palpitation of the heart, which 
throbbed ſo loud as to be heard at ſome diſtance, 
and he appeared to be in extremity. The younger, 
with his knife, engraved upon a piece of timber a 
ſhort account of their unhappy fate, and pointed 
out a text in the Pſalms, on which he requeſted 
that their funeral ſermon might be preached. Then 
they joined in fervent prayer, and, embracing one 
another, reſigned themſelves to death without mur- 
muring, Their dog had tarried eight days with 
their baggage on the ſhore, and then returned to 
their father's houſe, where he refuſed food; but 
howled and moaned inceflantly. From the grief 
of this faithful animal, the parents concluded that 
their children had met with ſome misfortune, and 
diſpatched a man in fearch of them to the moun- 
tain, He arrived on the eleventh day at the lake, 
where he found their cloaths, and, concluding they 
were drowned, returned with theſe melancholy 
tidings. On the thirteenth day of their _ 
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the youths, having by this time given up all hope 
of relief, heard the ſound of horſes travelling up 
the mountains. They forthwith raiſed their voices, 
and, being heard, the travellers haſtened to their 
aſſiſtance. The ſkiff being happily found on the 
ſhore undam the humane ſtrangers put off to 
the little iſland, where they found the brothers al- 
moſt exhauſted, When food was offered to the 
_ elder brother, his ſtomach could hardly bear the 
ſmalleſt ion; and after he was conveyed to his 
father's houſe, he continued ſome days in a very 
us diſorder; of which however he reco- 
vered, and ſurvived this diſaſter ſeven and thirty 
years. The other ſoon retrieved his ſtrength and 
health; and in the year 1691 drew up this narra- 
tion, as a pious acknowledgment of God's pro- 
vidence. | | 
Within theſe forty years the people of Norway 
have beſtowed ſome attention to the culture of 
gardens, which in former times was ſo neglected, 
that the cities and towns were ſupplied with leeks, 
cabbage, and roots from England and Holland. 
At preſent, however, the Norwegians raiſe their 
own culinary and garden roots and vegetables, 
which thrive there as well as in any other country. 
Among the plants that grow wild in this kingdom, 
there are ſome ſaid to be peculiar to the foil; ſuch 
as a ſpecies of the nummularia fylveſtris, of which 
the inhabitants drink an infuſion like tea, as a noble 
oral ; the piper aquaticum of Lange, and many 
2 which are . to be found * Herbal. 
The ſcurvy being a diſeaſe that prevails on the ſea · 
coaſt, Nature has ſcattered all along it a variety of 
herbs, efficacious in the cure of that diſtemper; 
ſuch as angelica, roſe-wort, gentian, creſſes, tre- 
foils, ſorrels, ſcurvy-graſs, and a plant called erich's 
graſs, that grows in great plenty on the iſlands of 
Northland; from whence the people of the con- 
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tineut fetch away boat-loads of it, to be preſerved 
in barrels, as a ſuccedaneum for cabbage. There 
are alſo a few noxious vegetables, little known in 
any other country but Norway. In Guldbrandſdale 
is a ſpecies of graſs, called ſelſnape; the root of 
which is ſo poĩſonous, that any beaſt which cats of 
it dies immediately, the belly burſting: nay, the 
carnivorous fowls that prey upon the carcaſe of the 
beaſt, meet with the ſame fate. Children have 
been more than once poiſoned by taking this root, 
which nevertheleſs is ſometimes uſed externally, as 
an amulet for arthritic diſorders. Another vey 
getable, pernicious to the cattle, is the gramen fi- 
fragum Norwegienſe, which is ſaid to mollify the 
bones of thoſe animals by whom it is eaten, 
Among the noxious plants of Norway we may alſo 
rank the igle-graſs, fatal to ſheep and goats; the 
tour graſs, which affects horſes and cows with a 
torpor or lethargy; and the plant torboe, or hiſte- 
ſpring, which produces nearly the ſame effect on 
horſes, but is not at all prejudicial to cows, ſheep, 
or any ruminating animals. The herb turte, not 
unlike angelica, operates nearly in the ſame man- 
ner: yet the bears are ſaid to feed upon it with 
peculiar reliſh; and when their hair begins to fall 
off, in conſequence of eating this plant, they have 
recourſe for relief to the fleſh of animals. 

The common fruit-trees thrive tolerably well in 
Norway, the inhabitants of which have plenty of 
cherries, apples, and pears. Some kinds of plumbs 
attain to maturity, which is very ſeldom the caſe 
with grapes, apricots, and peaches : but even the 
apples and pears that ripen here are ſummer-fruit : 
that which grows till the winter, ſeldom comes toper- 
fection. Great variety of agreeable berries are pro- 
duced in different parts of this kingdom; ſuch as the 
hagebar, a kind of ſloes, an infuſion of which in wine 
makes a pleaſant cooling liquor; juniper · berries, co- 
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rinths, red and white ; ſoelbar, or ſun-berries ; raſp- 
berries, gooſeberries, blackberries, barberries, bil- 
berries, cranberries, ſtrawberries, and many other 
ies, that ſeem to be natives of Norway and Swe- 
den. Among theſe are the tranæbar, the produce of 
the myrtillus repens, red and auſtere, found in the 
ſpring in perfection under the ſnow, and much re- 
liſned by the rein- deer; crakebeer, reſembling bil- 
berries, deemed a powerful anti- ſcorbutic; ager- 
beer, Lrger and blacker than bilberries, of a plea- 
ſant acid, ripened by cold, and uſed as cherries for 
an infuſion in wine : and finally, tyltebeer, a red 
pleaſant berry, growing or: a ſhort ſtem. with leaves 
like thoſe of box : they are plucked off by hand- 
fuls, and ſent to Denmark to be preſerved for the 
table, where they are eaten by way of deſert. | 
Of the trees that grow wild in Norway, the 
principal are the fir and the pine. The firſt yields 
an annual revenue, amounting to a million of rix- 
dollars, if we include the advantages reſulting 
from the ſaw-mills and the maſts; one of which 
laſt has been known to ſell for two hundred rix- 
dollars. The red fir-tree, which grows ou the 
mountains, is ſo rich in turpentine as to be almoſt 
incorruptible. Some of the houſes belonging to 
the Norway peaſants, built of this timber, are ſup- 
poſed to be above four hundred years ſtanding. In 
Gulbrandſdale the houſe is {till to be ſeen ſtanding 
in which king Olaf lodged five nights, above 
ſeven hundred years ago, when ne travelied round 
the kingdom to convert the people to the chriſtian 
faith. Even an hundred years after the trunk of 
the fir-tree has been cut down, the peaſants burn 
the roots for tar, which is a very profitable com- 
modity. In the fens, the re ſin of the fir-tree is by 
nature transformed into a ſubſtance, which muy be 
termed Norway frankincenſe. I he buds or pine- 
apples of this tree, boiled in ſtale beer, make an 
EX» 
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excellent medicine for the ſcyrvy 


z not ſo unplea- 
fant to the tafte, though coynted as efficacious as 
tar-water. The pine-tree is more tall and beauti- 
ful than the fir; but far inferior to it in ſtrength 
and quality : therefore the boards or planks of it 
are ſold at a lower rate, and the peaſant waſtes it 
without remorſe. Norway likewiſe produces fome 
foreſts of oak, which is found to be excellent for 
ſhip-building. Here alſo we find the elm, whoſe 
bark, being powdered, is boiled up with other food 
to fatten hogs, and even mixed by the poor amon 
their meal; the aſh, from which the peaſants diſti 


a balſam uſed in certain diſorders, both externally 
and internally; barlind, a kind of yew; beenved, 
a ſpecies of the privet, very hard and folid ; birch, 
that in a ſurpriſing manner reſiſts putrefaction, and 


* 


Ids a wholſome Juice, not inferior to palm- wine; 
h, alder, juniper; from the fruit of which laſt 
a valuable ail is extracted; the aſper, the cornel, 
the bullace or floe, the hazle, which grows here in 
fuch abundance, that an hundred tons of nuts are 
yy exported from Bergen alone; the elder, the 
ime, the maple, the ſpina chrifti, the wild prune- 
tree, and the axel, another of the ſame ſpecies, 
peculiar to Norway and Sweden. The bottom of 
the Norwegian fea affords alſo a variety of ſub- 
marine weeds, trees, corals, and corallines. 


STONES. 


A diverſity of ſtones is found in Norway, and 
ſome of a ſurpriſing texture. Several mountains 
chiefly conſiſt of a brown pebble, which decays 
with age; nay, it diſſolves, and ſometimes drops 
into the ſea : the cement being thus looſened, a 
terrible diſruption often enfues. In ſome places, 
the grey and black pebbles are intermixed with 
iron, copper, lead, filver, and gold. The ground, 
in certain diſtricts, is covered with the — 
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of rocks, that have been precipitated from the 
ſummits of mountains, and en in their fall 
into innumerable ſhivers. About twenty years 
ago, in the neighbourhood of Bergen, a man was 
ſuddenly overwhelmed with fuch a maſs, which 
formed a kind of vault around him. In this dread- 
ful tomb he remained alive for ſeveral weeks : by 
his loud cries, the place of his confinement was 
diſcovered ; but it was found impracticable to re- 
move the huge ſtones by which he was incloſed. 
All that his friends could do for his relief, was to 
lower down meat and drink to him, through ſome 
crevices z but, at length, the ſtones fell in and 
cruſhed him to death. 

Here are inexhauſtible quarries of excellent 
marble, black, white, blue, 12 and variegated ; 
together with ſome detached pieces of alabaſter, 
ſeveral kir.ds of ſpar, chalk-ſtone, cement-ſtone, 
ſand-ſtone, mill ſtone, baking-ſtone, ſlate, talc, the 
magnet or load-ſtone, found in the iron- mines; 
ſwine-ſtone, a production natural to Norway and 
Sweden, of a brown colour, fetid ſmell, in texture 
reſembling cryſtal, and deriving its name from its 
efficacy in a diſtemper incident to ſwine; amian- 
thus, or aſbeſtos, the ſtone-flax or ſtone-filk, con- 
fiſting of fine fibres or threads, which are ſpun and 
woven into a kind of cloth: this, when ſoiled, is 
made cl-an by being thrown into the fire. Nor- 
way affords no flint; but plenty of pyrites or 
quartz, beautiful cryſtals, granates, amethyſts, 
agate, 'thunder-ftones, and eagle-ſtones. 


METALS AND MINERALS. 


The ſubterranean mineral treaſures of Norway 
are immenſe. Gold has been heretofore found, in 
a ſmall quantity, in the dioceſe of Chrifiianſand, 
and coined into ducats. There is at preſent a very 
conſiderable filyer mine worked at Kongſberg, on 

the 
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the account and riſque of his Daniſh majeſty : _the 
ore is ſurpriſingly rich, but interrupted in ſuch a 
manner, that the vein is often loſt. Many maſles 
of pure ſilver have been found; and among the 
reſt one piece weighing five hundred and fixty 
pounds, preſerved in the royal muſzum at Copen- 
hagen. Such is the almoſt incredible richneſs of 
theſe mines, that the annual produce amounts in 
value to a ton and a half of gold. About five 
thouſard perſons are daily employed, and earn their 
ſubſiſtence, in theſe ſtupendous works. Other 
filver mines are proſecuted at Jarlſberg, but not to 
the ſame advantage; and here the ore is mixed 
with lead and copper. In many parts of this coun- 
try copper mines have been diſcovered ; but the 
principal, and perhaps the richeſt in all Europe, is 
at Roraas, about a hundred Engliſh miles from 
Drontheim. This work yields annually about 
eleven hundred ſhip-pounds of pure copper: the 
founderies belonging to it conſume yearly about 
fourteen thouſand laſts of coal, and five hundred 
fathoms of wood. The next, in importance, is the 
copper- work at Lykken, about twenty miles from 
Droatheim. A third mine is carried on at Indler, 
or Quickne, at the diftance of thirty miles from 
the ſame place; and here they precipitate the cop- 
per from its menſtruum, by means of iron. There 
is a fourth copper-work at Silboe, about thirty 
miles diſtant from Drontheim, though the leaſt 
conſiderable of the four. Other copper mines of 
leſs note are worked in different parts of the king- 
dom. Iron 1s ſtill in greater plenty, and was the 
firſt metal wrought in this country. Many hun- 
dred thouſand quintals are annually exported, chiefly 
in bars, and part of it in ſtoves, pots, kerties, and 
cannon: the national profit ariſing from this metal 
is eſtimated at three hundred thouſand rixdollars. 
There js a ſpecies called moor-iron, found in large 
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lumps among the moraſſes: of this the peaſants 
make their own domeſtic tools and utenſils, ſuch 
as knives, ſcythes, and axes. The lead, found 
mixed in the ſilver ore, is an article of ſmall im- 
ce in Norway: yet ſome mines of this metal 
ve been lately 4 in the diſtrict of Soloer, by 
the proprietors of the copper- work at Oudal. A 
vitriol work has been begun near Kongſberg : the 
mines yield great plenty of ſulphur, which however 
the Norwegians will not take the trouble to melt 
and depurate, becauſe immenſe quantities are found 
at a per rate in the iſland of Iceland. Allum 
is found between the ſlate- flakes, near Chriſtiania, 
in ſach plenty, that works have been ſet up for 
refining this mineral, though they have not yet 
brought it to any degree of tranſparency. His 
Daniſh majeſty has eſtabliſhed ſalt- works in the 
peninſula of Valoe, about fix Engliſh miles from 
Tonſberg, where this mineral is extracted in large 
quantities from the ſea- water. 


ANIMALS: QUADRUPEDS. 


The Norwegian horſes, though generally ſmall, 
are well proportioned, ſwift, ſpirited, hardy, and 
in good condition; yet they ſeldom taſte corn, 
living chiefly on graſs and hay. As they are ſeldom 
or never gelded, their mettle is the more laſting : 
they are nor, however, very fit for draught; but 
they trot eaſily, are ture-footed, and climb the 
mountains with ſurpriſing agility. Such is their 
courage, that they will fight with wolves and bears, 
and generally have the advantage. When the 
horſe perceives theſe animals near him, while he is 
accompanied by a mare or a gelding, he advances 
before his weaker conſort, and attacks his. anta- 
goniſt with his fore- legs, which he uſes like drum- 
ſticks. If, in an encounter with a bear, he turns 
about to kick with his hind-legs, he is ruined: for, 

in 
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in that caſe, the bear leaps upon his back, and 
ſticks faſt, until he has wounded him to death. 
The onen and cows of Norway are of a little 
breed, and theſe laſt produce but a ſmall quantity 
of milk; yet in the beginning of winter, they are 
ſufficiently fat for the market z and their fleſh is very 
tender, delicate, and juicy. As the cows yield but 
little milk, the farmers keep the greater number, 
Theſe beaſts are turned out in the ſummer to graze, 
ſometimes at a great diſtance, among the rocks and 
mountains; and are tended by a woman-ſervant, 
who lives in a hut built for the and milks 
them every day. In the ſpring, when they are 
firſt unhouſed, the dairy-maid kindles a large fire 
in the fields, to which the cattle refort in the night, 
and lie round it, for the fake of the warmth. In 
winter they are fed with dried leaves and boughs, 
prepared as provender ; and in the ſpring they feed 
upon buds, ſprouts, and young ſhoots. In the 
manor of Northland, the people, who have large 
fiſheries, mix cods heads and fiſh-bones among the 
vender, which the cows eat with a reliſh ; 
ut by this food the milk is diſagreeably affected: 
nay, the Norwegian cows will greedily eat fleſh, 
and gnaw the bones with their teeth, like dogs and 
other carnivorous animals. The peaſants admi- 
niſter a little ſalt daily to their cows, and ſometimes 
regale them with pickled herrings. 

There is a great number of imall ſheep in Nor- 
way, and on the little verdant iſlands that ſurround 
the coaſt. The mutton is delicious, and the fleeces 
are profitable. 

All the rocks are covered with goats and kids, 
inſomuch that, from Bergen alone, ſeventy thouiand 
raw ſkins are exported, excluſive of thoſe which 
are manufactured in the country. A Norway goat 
is not afraid of a ſingle wolf: he is ſometimes bit 


by 
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by a ſerpent, and, in that caſe, he revenges himſelf 
by eating the aggreſſor. 
Few hogs are feared in Norway. 

Of dogs there is a variety, as in other nations : 
ſome are trained to watch and protect the ſheep and 
cattle ; ſome are kept as domeſtic guards; fome are 
bred to bear-hunting ; and ſome are taught to catch 
birds on the rocks and mountains. 

Of cats there is plenty, both tame and wild; 
theſe laſt reſiding upon trecs, and living upon bird- 
catching. Their ſkins bring a good price, and are 
uſed or winter lining. | 
The wild beaſts 4 are natives of Norway de- 
ſerve a particular deſcription, in the different ſpecies 
of the elk, the rein- deer, the hare, the rabbit, the 
bear, the lynx, the glutton, the leming, the er- 
mine, the martin, and the beaver. 

The elk is a tall animal, of an aſh colour, in ſhape 
and make partaking of the horſe and the ſtag, having 
long legs, flat horns, and cloven hoofs. It is a 
harmlels creature, and lives near houſes in the win- 
ter : the fleſh taſtes like veniſon, and the hide is 
tanned into ſtrong leather. 

The ſpecies of the red deer is almoſt deſtroyed 
by the wolves : nevertheleſs, there are ſtill a few on 
the continent and in the iſlands. The farmers ſhoot 
them in winter, preſerve them in the ſnow, live upon 
the fleſh, and ſell the hide and horns. Sometimes 
ſmall herds of theſe animals ſwim over from iſland 
to iſland, and, when tired, reſt their heads upon 
the rumps of each other: that which is foremoſt, 
finding itſelf fatigued, retreats to the laſt; and 
thus they are alternately aſſiſted. 

The rein-deer is a ſpecies of che ſtag, peculiar to 
theſe northern countries; and, according to the re- 
peated experiment of tranſplanting him, this crea- 
ture will not live in any other climate, whether the 
moſs which he feeds upon is not to be found a 

where, 
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where, or he cannot retain his health, except in 
his native air. | 
Norway abounds with ſmall hares, which, in 
the ſevere ſeaſon, change their colour from brown 
to white : they live upon mice, which they purſue 
under the ſnow ; or, in caſe of neceſſity, upon 
the birch-catkins. 
Rabbits are found ina few places of this kingdom. 
Bears appear in every part of Norway, but 
chiefly in the diſtricts of Bergen and Drontheim. 
This animal is generally of a dark or light brown 
colour, very and ſagacious; his great- 
eſt ſtrength reſiding in his fore-legs and paws. 
While a ſhe-bear ſuckles her young, it is danger- 
ous to meet her in the fields : at other times ſhe 
will fly from the human ſpecies. One of thoſe 
women who tend the flocks, will drive a bear be- 
fore her with a ſtick, and often oblige him to quit 
his prey : but theſe animals will at any time attack 
a woman who is pretty far advanced in pregnancy; 
yet there is no inſtance of a bear's devouring a 
child. He feeds occafionally on roots, graſs, 
lants, particularly angelica, and different ſorts of 
— but he delights moſt in animal food, the 
fleſh of ſheep, goats, cows, and horſes. He aſ- 
faults his prey with his fore-paws, and uſes not his 
teeth until he has maſtered the creature : then he 
fucks the blood on the ſpot, and drags the carcaſe 
to his den. If the is uphill, or difficult, he 
will take up the body in his arms, and walk upor 
his hind-legs only. He will not touch the dead 
carcaſe of any animal which he himſelf has not 
killed. He corrects the wolf, which, indeed, does 
not like to reſide in his neighbourhood. A large 


bear in Royſund was for many years known to 
follow the herds as their keeper : he ſtood tamely by 
the dairy-maid, while ſhe was milking the cows, 
and often drove the wolf away; till at the end of 
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autumn, when he began to provide his winter's 
den, he took a kid or ſheep, as if by agreement 
in lieu of wages. The Norwegian bear, from a 
whole flock, ſingles out the cow that wears the 
alarm-bell: he is fo incenſed at this utenſil, that 
he often ſtrikes it flat with his paw, when it is 
made of hammered metal; and when it is caſt, . 
breaks it in pieces. He has been known to take 
a gun from the huntſman, and fire it off, When 
he is attacked by two or three hunters, and the 
firſt fires without wounding him mortally, he ſeizes 
the man before he can load again, and, hugging 
him in his fore-paws, retreats backward upon his 
hind-legs, well knowing that the others will not 
fire, for fear of wounding their companion, If 
he finds himſelf mortally wounded in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea, or any deep water, he lays 
hold on a large ſtone, with which he plunges into 
it, that he may ſink to the bottom, and deprive 
the huntſman of his ſkin, His broad paws being 
well adapted for rowing, he ventures into rivers 
and creeks to catch fiſh. When he finds himſelf 
tired with ſwimming, and ſpies a boat near him, 
he will endeavour to board it; and if his attempt 
ſucceeds, will fit peaceably in the ſtern to be fer- 
ned over. The boatman, however, does not much 
reliſh his paſſenger, and plies his oars luſtily, that 
he may not be overtaken: or if he is provided 
with an ax, the bear's paws ſmart for his preſump- 
tion. In the latter end of autumn the bear pitches 
upon his winter-quarters in {ome cave or cavern, 
where he prepares for himſeif a ſoft bed of moſs 
and leaves: he likewiſe covers up the opening 
wi h boughs in ſuch a manner that when the ſnow 
falls no entrance appears, and no fign remains of 
an animal incloſed within, Here he is ſeized with 
a deep ſleep, or lethargic diiorder, from which he 


cannot eaſily be wakened, cven by wounds, when 
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his den is diſcovered. If he eſcapes detection, he 
will lie in a kind of ſlumber the whole winter, 
without eating or drinking: but he is ſaid to 
ſuck his paws. Theſe are certainly fore and tender 
when he comes forth in the ſpring, ſo that he hops 
about for ſome time, and the huntſman takes ad- 
vantage of his lameneſs. When he forſakes his 
dea, he is likewile ſick at ſtomach; and goes in 
queſt of an ant's hillock, which he ſwallows at 
one doſe. This operates as a purge and ſtomachic, 
ſcours his inſide, and ſtrengrhens his bowels. 

The Norway bear is hunted with ſmall dogs, 
trained up to the ſport. They never venture to 
grapple with him; but harraſs him with running 
abour, barking, leaping, and endeavouring to 
ſeize him by the genitals. When he is thus tired, 
he retrears to a rock, or a tree; and, ſetting his 
back againſt it, tears up the ſtones and earth, 
which he throws about him in his own defence: 
then the huntſman fires at him with a brace of 
balls from a rifled gun; and if the ſhot enters his 
cheſt, his ſhoulder, or his ear, he talls imme- 
diately: bur, it he is only ſlightly wounded, he 
flies with ſurpriſing fury upon the markſman, who 
muſt defead himſelf with the bayonet, which is 
commonly fixed in the muzzle of the piece. If 
this implement be wanting, he ſnatches the knife 
or dagger, which the Norwegian farmer always 
wears hanging at his fide by a braſs chain, and 
holding it croſs-ways in his hand, endeavours to 
thruſt it down the bear's throat. Should he miſs 
his aim, his life his loſt, The bear will flea him, 
and pull his ſkin over his ears with amazing dex- 
terity. Sometimes, however, he beats the con- 
quered huntſman with his paws until he ap 
to be dead, and then retires. If the farmer 
triumphs, the head of his antagoniſt is fixed upon 
his houſe as a trophy. The hide will fetch five 5 
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ſix rix-dollers. The fleſh is eaten by the vulgar; 
and at every wedding a bear's ham appears as a 
dainty. 

The wolves in Norway traverſe in troops the 
woods, mountains, and deſarts, and prey upon 
every creature they can conquer. In hard winters 
they will enter the farmer's yards, and devour his 
dogs even in the kennel. The wolf, though ex- 
tremely fierce, is not courageous. When a deer 
ſtands upon the defenſive, this animal is afraid to 
attack him: even a cow and a goat has been 
known to turn againſt him, and put him to 
flight: yet he is ſometimes rendered fo bold and 
ſavage by hunger, that he will attack a horſe 
while he is drawing a ſledge upon the ice: for 
which reaſon the paſſengers are always provided 
with ſmall arms. As the wolf's prey is very un- 
certain, his organs are ſo framed that he can faſt 
a long time: but at length his hunger becomes ſo 
intolerable, that, for want of fleſh, he is obliged 
to eat clay; which, though it appeaſes the rage 
of appetite, lies undigeſted in his ſtomach, until 
it is expelled by the force of nature, with the ex- 
crement of other food. This expulſion is ſo pain- 
ful, that he howls diſmally during the operation. 
Wolves, as well as bears in Norway, are frightened 
by the ſound of a horn, which the ſhepherdeſſes 
blow for that purpoſe. The ſame inſtrument, to- 
gether with pipes and drums, are ſounded in hunt- 
ing the wolf. A great variety of ſnares are laid for 
this animal: ſometimes he is blown up by a train 
of gunpowder ; ſometimes ſhot by a loaded muſ- 
ker, laid ready primed and cocked upon a car- 
| caſe; ſometimes he is poiſoned with a kind of ycl- 


low moſs, which grows upon the fir- tree; and 
ſometimes he is caught in a hole dug in the 


ground, and concealed by a falſe cover, which, 
when he touches it, falls down like a trap-door, 
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and ſhuts again by means of a ſpring. In theſe 
pits the wolf is often found, with other animals, 
which through fear he will not attack : nay, ſome- 
times a pealant has been ſeen ſitting along with 
him in this ſubterraneous priſon. In order to 
avoid ſuch accidents, the perſon who digs the 
ſnare is obliged by law to give intimation of it, 
through the whole diſtrict. 

The loſſen, or lynx, is ſmaller than a wolf, 
though as fierce and dangerous; and its ſkin is 
more beautiful and valuable. There are three 
ſorts of thele animals in Norway, different in ſize; 
but all of the cat-kind. They have ſharp claws, 
formed like thoſe of the tyger: their backs are 
likewiſe bended, and they ſpring upon their prey, 
which they can ſee at a great diſtance. They dig 
deep and winding habitations for themſelves in 
the earth, from whence they are driven by fire and 
ſmoke. I hey ſeldom eat more than the head or 
udder of the ſheep : they feed but ſparingly during 
the moon's increaſe ; but, in her wane, they are 
ſaid to be more ravenous, and to bury the car- 
caſes, like the bear, for future proviſion. They 
are particularly ſagacious in undermining ſheep- 
folds, where they make terrible havock. An ex- 
perienced he-goat, perceiving a lynx at work in 
this manner, watched him narrowly until his head 
came forth : then he attacked him with his horns 
fo effectually, that he laid him dead upon the ſpot 
before he could diſengage his body from the earth. 

Foxes of different colours, white, red, and black 
abound in Norway. The black fur is the moſt 
valuable: four thouſand fox-tkins are annually ex- 
ported from Bergen. The cunning of this animal 
is well known: among other ſtratagems, the Nor- 
way fox catches crabs with his long buſhy tail. 
He dips into the ſtream, and the crab, which is 
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naturally fond of any hairy ſubſtance, lay ing faſt 
hold of it, he draws him aſhore. When he per- 
ceives the otter employed in tiſhing, he hides him- 
ſelf behind a ſtone; and the fiſher coming aſhore 
to eat his prey, ſprings upon him ai! of a ſudden. 
The otter is not afraid of the fox; but fo dilcon- 
certed by the ſurprize, that he quits his booty and 
runs away. The fox will lay a parcel of cods 
heads in a heap, and conceal himſelf behind it, 
until he has the opportunity of catching the firſt 
crow that comes to reed upon them. 

One of the moſt remarkable quadrupeds in 
Norway is the erven, or vielfras, which ſignifies 
the glutton : in ſhape and ſize it reſembles a turn- 
ſpit dog, having a long body, thick legs, with 
ſharp claws and teeth, His fur is variegated, 
and ſhines like damaſk, being very fine and pre- 
cious; inſomuch that he is ſhot with blunt ar- 
rows, that the ſkin may not be injured. The 
erven is extremely bold and ravenous, and of 
ſuch an inſatiable appetite, that he will eat a 
whole carcaſe much bigger than himſelf, When 
he finds himſelf gorged, he ſqueezes himſelf be- 
tween two trees ſtanding cloſe together, and exo- 
nerates his ſtomach ; and while he is in this con- 
dition, he is the moſt eaſily taken. Should he be 
taken alive, and chained to a wall, he will eat the 
very ſtones and mortar. 

The marten, or haaren, reſembles a great brown 
foreſt cat: its bite is ſevere, and it imells diſ- 
agreeably ; nevertheleſs, the ſkin has a fine gloſs, 
and is very valuable. It lives in hollow trees, and 
ſubſiſts upon wild mice and birds, which it pur- 
lues by leaping from bough to bough. 

Norway is likewiſe productive of ſquirrels, which 
are ſhot with blunt arrows, or taken in ſnares. 
This creature will embark on a piece of wood, 
floating in a fmall lake or river. It will hoiſt its 
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broad tail by way of canvas, paddle with one foot, 
and ſteer with the other to the oppoſite ſhore. 

The ermin, or hermelin, which is a kind of 
weazel, reſides in the clefts of rocks, and among 
heaps of ſtones. The nature of his elegant fur 
needs no diſcription. Theſe animals hunt mice; 
but they delight chiefly in eggs: for which reaſon 
they ſwim in calm weather to the little iſlands, 
where the water-fow] hatch their young. The 
ermin will ſometimes deſtroy the elk, or the bear, 
by creeping into his ear while he lies aſleep, and 
faſtening upon it with his ſhzrp teeth. The land- 
animal is then without reſource : he runs about 
roaring until he is quite exhauſted ; at length he 
faints, and dies. The ermin is likewiie laid to 
kill the largeſt eagle, by ſtealing upon his back in 
the ſame manner. The bird feeling himſelf thus 
attacked, flies away, while the ermin continues 
gnawing, until, in conſequence of the effuſion of 
blood, the bird drops down dead upon the ground. 
The ermin ſtinks like the pole cat; yet he is fo 
cleanly, that, according to report, he will rather 
run through the fire than paſs through any mud 
or dirt, thar might defile his white and precious 
covering. He is alſo taken in traps, or ſhot with 
blunt arrows. | 

Among the Norwegian quadrupeds we number 
the beaver or caſtor, the otter, the badger or brock, 
the hedge-hog, the mole, the wood and water rar, 
the mouſe, and the leming or lumhund, which 
laſt is peculiar to theſe northern countries. I he 
beaver ſhall be particularly deſeribed in our accourt 
of North America, The otter is well known to 
live in holes, and ſubſiſt upon fiſhing : the eagle 
and crow attend his meals, and are content to eat 
bis leavings. This creature, when young, may be 
tamed, and taught to fiſh for its maſter. The 
moie frequently takes poſſeſſion of the bear's den, 
| and, 
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and, by means of his prickles, proves ſuch a trou- 
bleſome gueſt, that the right owner, who cannot 
do himſelf juſtice on an adverſary fo fortified againſt 
his reſentment, is obliged to quit his lodgings. 
But the moſt ſingular of all theſe animals is the 
lemming, the native country of which is faid to 
be the mountains of Kolen in Lapland. This 
creature ſeems to be a ſpecies of the rat, with a 
ſhort tail, very ſhort legs, large whiſkers, ſmall 
eyes and ears, and long ſnarp teeth. About once 
or twice in twenty years they appear in vaſt num- 
bers, advancing along the ground, and devouring 
every thing that is green, like a peſtilence. Some 
flocks of them march from the Kolen, through 
Nordland and Finmark, to the weſtern ocean, 
which they enter, and, after having ſwam about 
for ſome time, periſh. Other bodies take their 
route through Swediſh Lapland to the Sinus Both- 
nicus, where they drown in the ſame manner. 
They advance in a direct line; and if they are 
obliged to go round a large ſtone or rock, the 

ſeek their former line of direction, in which they 
proceed. Ir they are oppoſed by the peaſants, 
they will ſtand and bark at them: nevertheleſs, 
great numbers of them are deſtroyed and eaten 
by the Lapland dogs. If a boat happens to be in 
their way, lying in a river or creek which the 

intend to paſs, they march in at one end or fide of 
the veſſel, and out at the other. The appearance 
of thele vermin is looked upon as an omen of a 
bad harveſt, and heretofore there was a form of 
exorciſm uſed againſt them by the Romiſh clergy : 
but if they prognoſticate a ſcanty crop, they make 
amends in occaſioning a good hunting ſeaton; for 
they are followed by great numbers of bears, foxes, 
and other animals, which eat them as the moſt de- 
licious food. The common people ſuppoſe that 
theſe vermin are tranſported through the air; and 
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ſeveral learned men have embraced the ſame opi- 
nion. 


INSECTS. 


Among the reptiles, inſects, and venomous 
creatures found in Norway, we reckon ſnakes of 
different colours, that live upon the land, water- 
ſnakes, lizzards, toads, frogs, ſnails, graſhoppers, 
pluw-worms, ſlow-wortns, cluſter-worms peculiar 
to this country, ceatipes, and frog-worms, brought 
thither by the weſt wind in the ſummer. They 
fall on trees and greens, and deilroy the vegeta- 
tion : the honey-dew is likewiſe impregnated with 
inſects, or their eggs: a third fort, larger and more 
miſchievous, falls down with the ſnow in the ſpring, 
conſumes every thing that is green, and is cunſt- 
dered as a plague, or the inſtrument of divine ven- 
geance. Norway alſo produces the ſpider, the 
caterpillar, the butterfly, common fly, gnat, wood - 
louſe, flea, beetle, and ant. The water too has 
its beetle and red worms; which laſt warm on the 
coaſt of the weſtern ocean. They reſemble the 
fineſt ſewing ſilk, are about half an inch in length, 
and do infinite damage to the fiſhery, by fixing 
upon the roes of the herring. There is another 
pernicious ſca- inſect, called the beat- ſiſh, about an 
inch long, which faſtens on the cod while he hangs 
upon the hook, and fucks his fat and juices in 
ſuch a manner as to render him ſcarce eatable. 
The ſalmon is likewiſe perſecuted by a kind of flat 
lice, fomething like bugs, which infi:.uate them- 
felves between his ins, and drive him up rivers to 
water-falls. where he may have the opportunity of 
being waſhed clean of this vermin. The ſea- 
beaver is another large inſect, peculiar to the 
north fea: this is the fame with the Mediterranean 
hippo-campus, cavallo marino, or ſea-horſe, fo 
called from the figure of its head, which reſembles 
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that of an horſe: the body is vermicular, and 
ſometimes extends to the length of five or ſix 
inches. The ſea, in this latitude, produces like- 
wiſe a remarkable worm, for which there is no 
name : it is as long and thick as an ordinary 
finger, of a white colour, without head or tail, 
having an opening at one end, which probably 
ſerves as a canal both to the alimert and excre- 
ment. Finally, we may add the little inſe& ge- 
nerated in the conch avitiice, that ſtick to the 
fides and bottoms of ſhips, and are known by the 
name of barnacles. 


BIRDS. 


Beſides the birds common to other European 
countries, ſuch as the dunghill fowls, the growſe, 
the quail, the coracrake, finches, pidgeons, ſnipes, 
the thruſh, the owzle, the nightingale, the eagle, 
the hawk, the kite, the heron, the raven, cormo- 
rant, cuckow. bat. &c. the ſea-coaſts of Nor- 
way are overſpread with innumerable flights of 
aquatic fowls, that build among the rocks and 
cliffs in the iſlands and on the continent, and feed 
upon fiſh or ſea weed. Among thete we enu- 
merate a great variety of wild g-efe and ducks 
the alk, a bird peculiar to this country, that builds 
in the molt inacceſſible rocks, flying in ſuch num- 
bers as even to darken the air, while the noiſe 
of their wings is like the roaring of a ſtorm ; the 
berg-ugle ; the baſier, not larger than the thruſh; 
the ſtrand-ſneppe, the gag], the hav-aare, the hav- 
heſt, the hav-ſule; the imber, or great northern 
diver ; the jo-fugl, the krage, the kryKiir, the 
lax-tite, the lom, the gull or maage, the ſavor- 
ren, the ſkare or loon, the {kue, the treſt, &c. 
The common people among the Norwegians, who 
live near the ſea-coaſt, are employed at one ſeaſon 
of the year in climbing the ſteep rocks, with equal 
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danger, ſkill, and intrepidity, to catch theſe airy 
inhabitants. Their fleſh, feathers, down, and eggs, 
afford a good maintenance to thoſe peaſants, over 
and above the extraordinary crops of grais pro- 
duced from their dung upon the iſlands. Some of 
the eggs arc as good as hen eggs, and great quan- 
tities are carried to market: the meat, though in 
general it has © fiſhy taſte, is parboiled in vinegar, 
or picklec for the tables of the common people: 
but the p:ir.c:pal advantage is yielded by the fea- 
thers and wvown, which are annually fold to the 
merchants at Bergen. In ſome of the Nordland 
diſtricts, the farmers train dogs to ſpring the ſhore 
and ſt rand birds from their holes, which are almoſt 
inacceſſible, Theſe are auxiliaries to the bird- men 
or climbers, who either ſcramble up the face of 
perpendicular rocks with the moſt aſtoniſhing cou- 
rage and dexterity, or are lowered down by ropes, 
ſometimes above one hundred fathom, over pro- 
jecting precipices. Some of the birds will allow 
themſelves to be ſeized in their neſts; others are 
taken in a net, fixed to the end of a pole, which 
the bird-man applies to the mouths of the holes 
from whence they take their flight. In climbing 
up the rocks, two bird-men tie then:ſelves toge- 
ther with a rope of a moderate length. The firſt 
being puſhed up by the other's pole to a proper 
ſtanding place, or projection, fixes himſelf to the 
rock; and the ſecond clambers up, aſſiſted by the 
rope which is tied round the waiſt of his fellow. 
In this manner they proceed alternately until they 
arrive at the birding places: but ſometimes, in 
ſpite of all their ſkill and precaution, one flips, 
and dragging the other after him, both periſh. 
Some perſons allo loſe their lives year:y, in the 
other operation of deſcending from the tummits : 
looſe fragments of the rock, being moved in the 
deſcent, fumerimes fall upon and kill the bird- 
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man; and ſometimes the rope being cut by the 
ſharp-· pointed ſtones, he 1s precipitated and daſhed 
in pieces among the rocks. 

Before we leave this article of birds, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that Norway produces two 
very remarkable birds, namely, the nord- wind's- 
pipe, of a grey coluur, ſomething leſs than a 
ſtarling, which makes a particular noiſe before che 
north wikd begins to bl:w; and the ſouden- 
wind's-fugl, or touth wind-fowl, which never ap- 
pears but be ore a ſoutherly wind. At the head 
of the game-fowl in this country is the tiur, uræ- 
gallus major, or cock of the wood, of a black or 
dark-grey colour, with ſome red about the eyes. 
He is the largeſt of all the eatable birds, and re- 
ſembles the wild turkey-cock in the biil and feet. 
The Norwegian eagle is fo large and ſtrong, that 
he has been known to carry away a child two years 
old. The lai:d-eagle preys upon land- animals; 
ſuch as hares, lambs, kids, and ſheep, excluſive 
of birds : but the fiſh-eagle, which is larger than 
the other, lives chiefly on the produce of the ſca 
and rivers. When he ſtrikes a fiſh at ſea with his 
talon*, which are long, ſharp, and crooked, ſo as 
that he cannot eaſily diſengage himſelf, he is ſome- 
times dragged down to the bottom by the ſtrength 
of his antagoniſt: he generally meets with this 
misfortune when he ſtrikes the fiſh helleſlynder, 
whoſe back is high and prominent, and appears a 
little above the ſurface. In the neighbourhood of 
Bergen, an eagle, ſtanding oa the bank of a river, 
perceived a ſalmon cloſe by the edge: he forth- 
with ſtruck the talons of one foot into the root of 
an elm, and darted thoſe of the other into the ſal- 
mon, which, being large and ſtrong, ſprung away 
with ſuch force, that the eagle was ſplit and torn 
aſunder. The ſwallows in Norway, + wah the lat- 
ter end of autumn, take wing in large flights, and 
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plunge themſelves into freſh-water lakes, generally 
among reeds and buſhes, where they remain all 
the winter in a ſtate of inſenſibility, and revive 
again in the ſpring. Whole flocks of them, in 
this benumbed condition, have been found by 
fiſhermen coupled together, with their legs and 
bills intangled. It brought into a warm apart- 
ment, they will in half an hour begin to move; 
in a little mare time they will flutter, and even fly 
about; yet ia icts than an hour they die outright, 


FrisHrts. 


The rivers and freſh-water lakes in Norway af- 
ford the eel, the lamprey, the perch, the bleak, 
the bream, the elveritze, the gedde, the ſaudert, 
the trout, the ſalmon, the ſalmon trout, the hor, 
the karudſe, the kollie, the krokle, the kullebars, 
the dove, the fk, the ſhale, or alburnus, the 
ſturgcon, &c. The northern occan is the great 
repoſitory tor fiſh of all kinds, and ſca nimals, 
which ſwarm in myriads near the Pole; tome for 
the convenience of prey, and others for the benefit 
of protection yielded by perennial bulwarks of ice. 
Under this cover the herring, cod, mackarcl, 
whiting, &c, breed without moleilation from the 
unwieldy whale, who, on account of his reſpira- 
tion, will not venture far below the ice. Never- 
theleſs, thoſe kinds of fiſh which are generated of 
ſpawn, approach the coaſts of Nerway annually, 
and diſcharge their ſpawn in narrow creeks and 
channels. The fea, in theſe parts, abounds with 
the rock-fiſh, the blue fiſh, the blankenſteen, the 
| herring, the anchovy, the fin-fith, the broſmer, 
the fiſkekong, the flounder, plaice, turbot, thorn- 
back, helle-flynder, ho!l:bur, maids, and ſoles, the 
fly ing- fiſn, ſharks of various kinds, the horn-fiſh, 
or muræna, the whiting, the mackarel, the gur- 
rard, the cod, the ling, the herring, the haddock, 
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the needle fiſh, the raate or ſea-carp, the razor- 
fiſh, the rod fiſh, the ſquare-fiſh or oſtracion, the 
lyr, the ſey, the fea-cat, the folv-5fh, the ſtone- 
biter or lupus, the ſword-fiſh, the ſea horſe, the 
ſea- ſcorpion, the whale, the grampus, the naraval 
or ſea unicorn, the porcpiſce, the ſeale or ſea-calf, 
&c. 

Some of the moſt ſtriking peculiarities ob- 
ſervable in theſe different ſpecies, well deſerve onr 
attention. There is one ſpecies of the ſhatk, 
called haac-mceren, ten fathoms in length, whoſe 
liver yields three caſks of train-oil. The helle- 
flynder, or large turbot, which will cover a broad 
table, has been known to exhibit ſymptoms of re- 
venge againſt mankind. A fiſherman, in ſtrikin 
at one of theſe animals, chanced to fall overboard, 
and ſunk to the bottom in two or three fathoms 
water. The helle-flynder immediately deſcended, 
and ſpread his huge body upon the man to keep 
him from riſing ; and in that poſture he remained, 
until his companions, who ſaw what paſſed, drove 
away the fiſh with their boat-hooks. 

Of the whale kind there are ſeven different ſpecies : 
all of them follow the ſhoals of herrings, and other 
{mall fiſh, to the coaſts of Norway; and when the 
peaſant obſerves them, at the diſtance of ſeveral 
miles, ſpouting up the water through the openings 
in their heads, he joyfully hails the ſignal of the 
approaching fiſhery. Some thouſands of theſe 
whales appear ſtretching along the coaſt, from 
Karmſund to Chriſtianſand in the dioceſe of Tron- 
theim, an extent of three hundred and ſixty miles. 
The large whale ſometimes over-ſhoots himſelf, 
runs a-ground, and expires: then he is found 
ſtretched to the length of ſeventy feet, and be- 
comes the property of him who owns the land. 
He pretty much reſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, 
a ſmooth, dark, marbled ſkin, white under the 
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belly. Through the two holes or openings ia the 
head, theſe creatures ſpout out the water which 
they take in inſpiration ; for their lungs are formed 
like thoſe of any other animal. Their throats are 
very narrow, in proportion to their ſize : their tails 
are horizontal; and they copulate like land-ani- 
mals, ſtanding upright in the ſea. The female 
brings forth one or two at a birth, about nine or 
ten feet long when firſt produced. Theſe ſuck 
the teats of the mother, who, when they are tired 
with ſwimming, takes them between her great 
fins, and conveys them from place to place. Uan- 
der the ſkin the whale is covered with two or three 
feet thickneſs of fat, the blubber from which the 
oil is extracted. The fleſh is of a rediſh colour, 
accounted very coarſe food, though ſometimes 
eaten: but the tongue and tail are 2dmired as 
dainties. An old whale is attended with a dif- 
agreeable ſcent, owing to weeds, muſcles, and 
other foulneſſes that gather and ſtick to his back. 
He feeds upon ſmall inſects, not larger than flies, 
that float in myriads upon the water. He likewiſe 
devours a great variety of ſmall fiſh, particularly 
herrings and cod, which he drives together in 
great ſhoals, and ſwallows in ſuch prodigious quan- 
tities, that his belly is diſtended almoſt to burit- 
ing. When this is the caſe, he roars dideouſly 
with pain. The ſame noiſe, reſembling a clap of 
thunder, he makes when he is purſued by his ene- 
mies, or frightened by falling into the nets of 
fiſhermen, which, however, he carries off with 
great facility. The whale is a timorous animal; 
and, when he approaches a boat, may be eaſily 
ſcared away by {triking on the gunwale with an 
oar. Art the time of their pairing, however, they 
are ſaid to be more bold and dangerous. For the 
manner of catching whales, and an account of 
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The whale is perſecuted by a variety of fiſh and 
fowl. The threſher faſtens on his back, and beats 
him without ceaſing z while another fiſh, with 
ſharp horns on his back, aſſaults him from below, 
and ſometimes tears open his belly. The tuke- 
fiſh, or ſepia, is faid to burrow in his fleſh. The 
ſpekhuggeren, a fiſh about four feet long, a kind 
of porcpiſce, provided with very long and ſharp 
teeth, bites and tears the fleſh from the whale's 
body; and, when he comes up to the ſurface, he is 
attacked by divers birds of prey. Thus tortured, 
he bellows dreadfully, and leaps fo as to raiſe. him- 
ſelf perpendicular above the ſurface of the fea : 
then he plunges down again with ſuch violence, 
that if his head ſtrikes againſt a hidden rock, where 
the water is not deep, his ſkull is fractured, and 
he comes floating up a dead carcaſe. Beſides this 
great whale, a vaſt number of a ſmaller kind, viſit 
the coaſt of Norway in different forms, and are by 
the fiſhermen frightened and driven aſhore, where 
they perith. 

The ſeale, or phocas, is an animal ſo well 
known that it needs no deſcription, They reſide 
in caverns and upon rocks in the north-fea, where 
they are ſeen in thouſands. They litter on ſhore 
twice a year; and great numbers of them are 
caught ſleeping cn the flakes of ice near the coaſt 
of Groenland. They are eaſily ſurpriſed and killed 
by the fiſhermen, who ſtrike them with a ſtick 
over the noſe. The fat, which is flea'd off with 
the ſkin, the fiſhermen barrel up in caſks for train- 
oil: the ſkins be ing ſprinkled with ſalt, are rolled up 
ſingly. One ſhip has been known to carry off eight 
hundred caſks ct ſcal- fat in a ſeaſon. 

The female ſaltnon ejects its rot at the mouths 
of rivers, through an aperture under the belly: 

during 
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during this operation ſhe bends her body, and thruſts 


her head into the ſand. The male coming after- 
wards, bends his head towards the tail, and diſ- 
charges is ſpawn upon the other's roe. All the 
different ſpecies of fiſh, that have roes, probably 
breed in the ſame manner. 

The herrings annually viſit the weſtern coalt of 
Norway, chiefly Nordland, in ſuch amazing ſwarms 
as exceed all belief. The innumerable ſhoal that 
comes forth from their ſhelter under the ice at the 
North Pole, divide themſelves into three bodies 
about the latitude of Iceland. One of theſe directs 
its courſe to the weſtward, ſteering round the He- 
brides and coaſt of Scotland, towards Newfound- 
land: the ſecond courſes round the eaſtern part of 
Great- Britain, down the Channel; and the third, 
keeping to the left along the coaſt of Norway, 
enters through the Sound into the Baltic. The 
herring and cod are driven in ſhoals upon the 
coaſt by the great herring-whale ; and as he dares 
not venture in between the iſlands and the rocks, 
he remains about fix weeks watching for their re- 
turn on the back of a great ſand-bank parallel to 
the ſhore, extending about three hundred Engliſh 
miles in length. In the mean time the ſharks, 
porcpiſces, and ſmaller fiſh of prey, purſue the cod 
and herrings along ſhore into inlets and creeks, 
where they croud in ſuch a manner, that they may 
be taken up in pail-fulls. A ſhoal not only ex- 
rends a conſiderable way in length and breadth, 
but alſo reaches from the bottom to the ſurface, 
even in the depth of two hundred fathoms. Se- 
veral hundred ſhip- loads of pickled herrings are 
yearly exported from Bergen only, beſides the 
great quantity conſumed at home by the common 
people. The largeſt and fatteſt appear upon the 
coaſt from Chrittmas to Candlemas. At that ſea- 
lon the country-people aſſemble on the ſhore by 
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thouſands, with their fiſhing tackle, boats, caſks, 
and falt. In the compaſs of one mile three hun- 
dred boats may be ſeen employed a whole month, 
without intermiſſion. In each net, about twenty 
feet long, the fiſhermen will often catch five thou- 
fand large herrings. At one ſingle caſt the fiſher- 
man frequently takes more than he can diſpoſe of. 
At Sundifiord ten thoufand ton are ſaid to have 
been taken at one haul. There is likewiſe a ſum- 
mer viſitation, conſiſting of large and ſmall her- 
rings, which are likewiſe caught in ſurprifing num- 
bers. The fat and large kind are pickled and ex- 
-—_ the other ſort are conſumed by the pea- 
ts 


The cod, ling, kabeliau, and torſk, follow the 
herrings to feed upon their ſpawn. They are 
caught in large ſtrong nets, four hundred fathoms 
long, in fifty or fixty fathoms water; and ſome- 
times they are taken by long lines: on each of 
theſe are fixed two or three hundred hooks, baited 
with herring ; and when the line is drawn, a fiſh 
is frequently found hanging to every hook. The 
cod, being thus taken in great numbers, are either 
pickled with French and Spaniſh falt, or dried in 
different ways, and exported to Bremen, Ham- 
burgh, and Amſterdam. Many thouſand caſks of 
the roe, ſalted, are fold annually to the French, 
who ſtrew it in the ſea by way of bait, when they 
catch a fort of fiſh, called ſardeller, fomething like 
herrings. A great quantity of train · oil is extracted 
from the cod's liver; and the founds are dried, 
and barrelled up for exportation. 

The cod and herring fiſhery of Norway em- 
ploys and maintains above one hundred and fifty 
thouſand people. 

The rana piſcatrix, or ſea-devil, is ſometimes 
ſeen upon this coaſt, about fix feet in length. The 
head makes above one half of the fiſh : the body 
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tapers into a ſharp--pointed tail, the eyes are large, 


and the jaws, wide and horrible, ſet with different 
rows of ſharp teeth: the tongue is likewiſe fur- 
niſhed with teeth, or ſharp protuberances, ſo that 
his bite is terrible ; and all round the under-jaw, 
which projects beyond the upper, there are hang- 
ing flips, or griſtly fir, about tour inches long. 
The ſea-devil, fixing himſelf at the edge of a rock, 
opens his jaws very wide, and lics in wait for his 
prey. Other fiſh miſtaking the ſlips for worms, 
and the open mouth for an aperture in the rock, 
ſwarm around him, and ruſh into his throat, 
where they are inſtantly devoured. He is ex- 
tremely voracious, and has been known to deſtroy 
a man that was bathing in the fea, by ſeizing his 
genitals, and dragging him to the bottom. 

The ſcorpio marinus, or ſca-ſcorpion, found on 
this coaſt, is a fiſh about four feet long, with a 
head larger than the whole body, of a hideous 
aſpect, wide mouth, monſtrous jaws, and imall 
ſcales cf a rediſh colour. It is a voracious animal, 
and its bite is ſaid to be poiſonous. 


ExanGcuious FiSHES. 


f exanguious fiſh, whether cruſtaceous, teſta- 
ceous, or inſect, there is a great variety in the 
Norwegian fea. Among theſe we number oyſters, 
cockles, and muſcles, lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, ſea- 
hedzehogs, ſcuttle-fiſh, differenc kinds of ſtar- fiſh, 
the wilk, the fea-ſnail, the hermit-fiſh, the ſepia, 
loligo or ink-fiſh, the urtica marina, or ſea- nettle, 
the pearl-band, &c. The rock-oyſters of Norway 
are large and delicious. The crab and ſtar- fiſh 


feed upon the common oyſter : when the ſhell is 


open at low-water, the crab throws in a ſtone to 
keep it from clofing, and then the creature be- 
comes an caſy prey, The fox, notwithſtanding 
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his boaſted ſagacity, is often taken priſoner by the 
oyſter, by putting his paw or his tongue into the 
ſhell, which inſtantly cloſes: thus he is detained, 
and ſometimes drowned by the ſpring- tides. 

On the weſt-ſide of Norway the pearl-mulcle is 
found in ſeveral brooks and rivers. The right. of 
this fiſhery belongs to the king of Denmark, and 
is carried on at his expence. The pearls, which 
are annually taken about Midſummer, become the 
property of the queen, as part of the regalia of 
Norway. Some of theſe Norwegian pearls are of 
a good luſtre, little inferior to thoſe of the Eaſt ; 
but the number of theſe is very inconſiderable. 
Thirty or forty lobſter- buſſes, from London and 
Amſterdam, are loaded every ſpring in the ports 
of Norway. Every buſs is provided with a well, 
pierced with holes, to let in the ſea- water, and 
large enough to contain ten thouſand lobſters : 
their claws are tied up with packthread, that they 
may not fight and maim one another. The Nor- 
wegian cray-fiſh, found in the rivers of Agger- 
huus, is different from that of other countries. 

If we may believe the teſtimony of many cre- 
ditable Norwegians, the northern ocean produces 
ſome very extraordinary animals, the exiſtence of 
which has been doubted by mankind in general ; 
namely, the mer-man and mer-maid, the great. 
ſea · ſnake. and the kraken or korven. The mer- 
man and mer-maid are fea animals, that bear ſome 
reſemblance to the human form. In the year 
1719, one of the males of this ſpecies was found 
dead on a point of land in Norland. His colour 
was of a dark grey; the face reſembled that of a 
man, with a large mouth and flat noſe : the arms 
were attached to the fide by a thin membrane, and 
terminated in paws like thoſe of the ſea-calf : the 
body tapered into a fiſh's tail, like that of a porc- 
piſce; and the length extended to three fathoms. 
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The mer-maid is formed in the ſame manner, 
bating the difference of ſex, which is diſtinguiſhed 
like that of the human race. Theſe creatures 
have been ſeen in many different parts of the north 
fea, and have appeared of various magnitude, from 
two feet to three fathoms. 

In the year 1723, three fiſhermen of Elſeneur, 
in Denmark, being examined upon oath before 
the privy counſelior Frederick Van Gram, de- 
clared that in the month of July, in calm weather, 
between Hveen and Sædland, they approached in 
their boat ſomething that floated on the furface 
like a dad body, which lay without motion, until 
t ey were within ſeven or eight fathoms of it; then 
ſur k inſtantaneouſly, and roſe again nearly in the 
ſame place. There he ſtood a quarter of an hour 
ſtaring at them, and was ſeen above the water, 
down to his breaſt. They being terrified at ſight 
of this monſter, began to row away: then he blew 
up his cheeks, uttered a kind of muttering roar, 
and dived under water. He appeared like an old 
man, with broad ſhoulders, and a ſmall head, co- 
vered with ſhort black curled hair. His eyes were 
hollow, his face was meagre and wearher-beaten, 
and his chin furniſhed with a black buſhy beard, 
that looked as if it had been cut: his ſkin was 
coarſe and hairy. One of theſe deponents further 
declared, that about twenty years before he had 
ſeen a mcr-maid, with long hair, and large 
breaſts, 

The mar-miele, or mar mate, belongs to the 
ſame cia's, and is perhaps the young of this family, 
It is found of different fizes, and often caught on 
hooks by the fiſhermen of Norway. Some are no 
bigger than infants half a year old; others are as 
large as children of three years. The peaſants 
are ſaid to carry them home to their houſes, and 
tegale them with milk, in hope they will _ 
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ſomething favourable in return for their entertain- 
ment: but they never detain them longer than 
four and twenty hours, ſuperſtitiouſly believing 
themſelves bound to row back to ſca with them, 
and releaſe them near the ſput where they were 
taken. 

The ſea- ſnake is ſaid to be peculiar to the Nor- 
wegian ſea, where it has been ſeen by many hun- 
dreds of people, mariners, fiſhermen, and others. 
In the year 1746, captain Laurence de Ferry, of 
Bergen, ſhot at a ſea-ſnake, which immediately 
dilappeared; and when the boat was rowed near 
the place, the water appeared tinged with blood. 
The head of this animal, which it held at leaſt 
two feet above the ſurface of the water, was of a 
greyiſh colour, and reſembled the head of a horſe. 
The mouth was very large and black ; the eyes 
were of the ſame colour; and a long white main 
hung down from its neck, and floated on the fea. 
Beſides the head, they ſaw ſeven or eight coils of 
this ſnake, about the diſtance of a fathom one 
from another. 

In Edge's journal of the Greenland miſſion, we 
find, that on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large 
and frightful ſea-monfter raiſed itſelf ſo high out 
of the water, that its head reached above the main- 
top-maſt of the ſhip : that it had a long ſharp ſnout, 
broad paws, and ſpouted water like a whale : that 
the body ſeemed to be covered with ſcales ; the ſkin 
was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was 
formed like a ſnake. It plunged itſelf backwards 
in the water, and then raiſed its tail above the ſur- 
face a whole ſhip's length from the head. Though 
the exact dimenſions of the ſea-ſnake cannot be 
aſcertained, we may conclude, from the concurring 
teſtimony of thoſe who have ſeen it at (ca, that he 
is an hundred fathoms in length; and that his body 
is as large as a hogſhead. His ſkin, unlike that of 
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the Greenland monſter, is ſmooth without wrinkle, 
of a dark-brown colour, ſpeckled and variegated 
like tortoiſe-ſhell; and this ſkin he is ſaid to ſhed 
annually. That his ſenſe of ſmelling is very acute, 
the fiſhermen conjecture from the circumſtance of 
his avoiding the ſcent of caſtor z a quantity of 
which they therefore provide themſelves with, when 
they go out to fiſh in the ſummer, and when they 
meet with the ſea-ſnake, they throw a ſmall por- 
tion of it over-board. This huge animal is ſaid to 
have ſunk or overturned many large veſſels, and 
even to have raiſed himſelf up and ſnatched men 
out of boats. The fiſhermen practiſe different 
methods of avoiding this calamity, beſides the ex- 
periment of caſtor : they ſometimes row full againſt 
thoſe volumes of him that appear above water, or 
throw a light piece of wood upon him: in that 
caſe he dives immediately. Sometimes they tack 
about, in order to gain the ſun, whoſe beams the 
eyes of this creature cannot bear; but, if they are 
near the ſhore, they row into creeks where they 
cannot be purſued. The excrement or ſpawn of 
this animal, which floats upon the ſurface like a 
viſcid ſlime, is fo corroſive, that if it ſhould touch 
the hands of the fiſherman, they will be inſtantly 
bliſtered and inflamed. 

But the moſt ſurpriſing creature in this ſea, and 
perhaps in the whole world, is the kraken, or kor- 
ven, an animal of the polypus kind, ſcemingly a 
mile and a half in circumference. The Norwe- 
gian fiſhermen ſometimes, in a hot ſummer-day, 
nnd no more than twenty or thirty fathoms water, 
where the depth uſed to be cighty or an hundred; 
and here they catch great plenty of cod and ling. 
They know the kraken is below them, and that 
they are fiſhing upon his back : when they per- 
ceive, by their lines, that the water grows more 
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the ſurface, and row away with great expedition. 
At a proper diſtance they lie upon their oars, and 
in a few minutes part of him appears above water, 
like a number of ſmall iſlands and ſand banks, 
covered with ſea-weeds, and abcunding with a 
great variety of fiſh, that leap about, and roll off 
his ſides into the water. At length a great number 
of pellucid antennæ riſe upon his back, as large 
and as high as the maſts of moderate veſſels : by 
means of theſe inſtruments, or tentacula, he moves 
himſelf and gathers in his food, which conſiſts of 
ſmall fiſhes. After he has remained a little time 
at the ſurface, he begins to ſink again gradually, 
and this motion produces a dangerous ſwell and 
whirlpool in the water. A few years ago two 
fiſhermen, near Frederickſtadt, had the misfortune 
to be left aground on the back of a kraken, and 
their boat was cruſhed to pieces by one of his an- 
tennæ; nevertheleſs they eſcaped upon the wreck. 
In the year 1680, a young kraken intangled itſelf 
among the rocks and cliffs in the pariſh of Alſta- 
hong, and there it periſhed. The carcaſe putre- 
fying, filled that narrow channel with ſuch a ſtench, 
that for a long time it was impaſſable. In all pro- 
bability the floating iſlands, which have been de- 


ſcribed by ſo many voyage- writers, were no other 
than the back of this huge monſter. 


PEOPLE: their LANGUAGE, RELIOION, 
Laws, and GOVERNMENT. 

Many Daniſh, Engliſh, Scotch, Dutch, and Ger- 
man families have ſettled in Norway, and now 
form no inconſiderable part of the trading people: 
but the original inhabitants are the deſcendants of 
thoſe ferocious Normanni, who harraſſed almoſt all 
the coaſts of Europe with piratical armaments in 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. They 
ſpeak the tame language that is uſed in Denmark, 
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though their original tongue is the dialect now 
ſpoken in iceland. They profeſs the Lutheran re- 
ligion, under an archbiſhcp eſtabliſhed at Dron- 
theim, with four ſuffragans; namely, of Bergen, 
Staffanger, Hammer, and Chriſtiana. By the 
union of Calmar, the two kingdoms of Norway and 
Denmark were united under one monarch; and then 
the people of boch nations enjoyed conſiderable pri- 
vileges : but the Daniſh government is now become 
abſolute, and Norway is ruled deſpotically by a 
viceroy, who reſides in the capital, and preſides in 
the ſupreme court, to which appeals are made 
from the ſubordinate courts of judicature. 


CHARACTER of the Prop LE: their M a w- 
N ERS, CUSTOMS, Se. | 

The Norwegians are generally well-formed, tall, 
ſturdy and robuſt, brave, hardy, honeft, hoſpitable, 
and ingenious ; yet ſavage, rath, quarrelſome, and 
litigious. The fame character will nearly ſuit the 
inhabicants of every mountainous country in the 
northern climares. T heir women are well-ſhaped, 
rall, comely, remarkably fair and obliging. The 
nobility of Norway have been chiefly removed by 
the kings of Denmark, in order to prevent faction, 
and oppoſition to the court; or are long ago de- 
generated into the rark of peaſants : ſome fami- 
lies, however, have been lately raiſed to that dig- 
nity. Every frezholder in Norway enjoys the right 
of primogeniture, and power of redemption ; and 
it is very uſual to ſee a peaſant inhabiting the ſame 
houſe which his been poſſeſſed four hundred years 
by his anceſlors. The odels gads, or freehold, 
cannot be alienated by ſale, or otherwiſe, from the 
Tight heir, called odels-mand : if he is not able to 
redeem the eſtate, he declares his incapacity every 
tenth year at the ſeſſions; and if he, or his heirs, 
Fo the third generation, ſhould acquire wealth 
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enough for that purpoſe; the poſſeſſor pro tempore 
muſt reſign his poſſeſſion. 

The mountaineers acquire ſurpriſing ſtrength 
and dexterity by hard living, cold laborious ex- 
erciſe, climbing rocks, ſkating on the ſnow, and 
handling arms, which they carry from their youth, 
to defend themſelves againſt the wild beaſts of the 
foreſts. Thoſe who dwell in the maritime parts of 
Norway exerciſe the employments of fiſhing and 
navigation, and become very expert mariners. 

The peaſants of Norway never employ any 
handicrattſmen for neceſſaries to themſelves and 
families : they are their own hatters, ſhoe-makers, 
taylors, tanners, weavers, carpenters, ſmiths, and 
Joiners: they are even expert at ſhip-building ; 
and ſome of them make excellent violins. But 
their general turn is for carving in wood, which 
they execute in a ſurpriſing manner, with a com- 
mon knife of their own forging. They are taught 
in their youth to wreſtle, ride, ſwim, ſkate, chmb, 
ſhoot, and forge iron. Their amuſements conſiſt 
in making verles, blowing the horn, or playing 
upon a kind of a guitarre, and the violin: this 
laſt kind of muſick they perform even at funerals. 
The Norwegians have evinced their valour and 
fidelity in a thouſand different inſtances. The 
country was always diſtracted by inteſtine quarrels, 
which raged from generation to generation. Even 
the farmers ſtand upon their punctilio, and chal- 
lenge one another to ſingle combat with their 
knives. On ſuch occaſions they hook themſelves 
together by their belts, and fight until one of them 
is killed or mortally wounded. At weddings and 
public feaſts they drink to intoxication, quarrel, 
hght, and murder generally enſues. The very 
common people are likewiſe paſſionate, ambitious 
of glory and independence, and vain of their pe- 
digree. The nobility and merchants of Norway 
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fare ſumptuauſly ; but the peaſant lives with the 
utmoſt temperance and frugality, except at feſti- 
vals: his common bread is made of oat- meal 
rolled into broad thin cakes, like thoſe uſed in 
Scotland. In time of ſcarcity they boil, dry, and 
grind the bark of the fir · tree into a kind of flour 
which they mix with oat-meal : the bark of the 
elm-tree is uſed in the ſame manner. In thoſe 
parts where a fiſhery is carried on, they knead the 
roes of cod with their oat- meal. Of theſe laſt, 
mixed with barley- meal, they make haſty-pudding, 
and ſoup, enriched with a pick led herring or ſalted 
mackarel. Freſh fiſh they have in plenty on the 
ſea-coalt. They hunt and eat growle, partridge, 
hare, red deer, and rein-deer. They kill cows, 
ſheep, and goats for their winter ſtock : theſe they 
pickle, or ſmoak, or dry for uſe. They make 
cheeſe of their milk, and a liquor called ſyre of 
their ſour whey : this they commonly drink mixed 
with water; but they provide a ſtore of ſtrong ale 
for Chriſtmas, weddings, chriſtenings, and other 
entertainments. From their temperance and exer- 
ciſe, joined to the purity and elaſticity of their air, 
they enjoy good health, and often attain to a ſur- 
priſing degree of longevity. Nothing is more 
common than to ſee a hearty Norwegian turned of 
an hundred. In the year 1733, four couples 
danced before his Daniſh majeſty at Frederickſhall : 
their ages, when joined, exceeded eight hundred 
years. Nevertheleſs, the Nowegians are ſubject 
to various diſeaſes ; fuch as the ſcab, the leproſy, 
the ſcurvy, the catarrh, the rheumatiſm, gour, and 
eptleply. The dreſs of the Norway peaſants con- 
ſiſts of a wide lo:;fſe jacket, made of coarſe cloth, 
waiſtcoat and breeches of the ſame. Their heads 
are covered with lapped ha's, or caps ornamented 
with ribbons. They wear ſhoes without ſoles, and 
in the winter leathern buſkins. They have like- 
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wiſe ſnow-ſhoes and long ſkates, with which they 
travel at a great pace, either on the land or ice. 
There is a corps of ſoldiers thus accoutred, who 
can out-march the ſwifteſt horſes. The Norwegian 
peaſant never wears a neckcloth, except on extra- 
ordinary occaſions : he opens his neck and breaſt 
to the weather, and lets the ſnow beat into his 
boſom. His body is girt round with a broad 
leathern belr, adorned with braſs plates, from 
which depends a braſs chain that ſuſtains a large 
knife, gimlet, and other tackle. The women are 
dreſſed in cloſe laced jackets, having leathern 
girdles decorated with ornaments of filver. They 
likewiſe wear ſilver chains round their necks, to the 
ends of which are fixed gilt medals. Their caps 
and handkerchiefs are almoſt covered with ſmall 
plates of filver, braſs, and tin, large rings and 
buttons. A maiden bride appears with her hair 
platred, and, together with her cloaths, hung full 
of ſuch gingling trinkets, 

The churches, public edifices, and many private 
houſes in Norway, are built of ſtone: bur the 
people in general live in wooden houſes, made of 
the trunks of fir and pine-tree laid upon each other, 
and joined by mortices at the corners. Theſe are 
counted more dry, warm, and healthy than ſtone 
or brick-buildings. In the whole dioceſe of Ber- 
gen, one hardly ſees a farm-houſe with a chimney 
or windows : they are generally lighted by a ſquare 
hole in the top of the houſe, which lets in the 
light, and lets out the ſmoak. In ſummer this 
hole is left quite open: in the winter it is covered 
with what they call a fiau; that is, the membrane 
of ſome animal, ſtretched upon a wooden frame 
that fits the hole, and tranſmits the rays of light. 
It is fixed or removed with a long pole, occaſional- 
ly. Every perſon that enters the houſe, upon buſi- 
neſs or courtſhip, takes hold on this pole, accord- 
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ing to antient cuſtom. The ceiling is about eight 
feet high in the middle, and, being arched like a 
cupola, the ſmoke of the fire underneath rolls 
about, until it finds a vent at the hole, which is 
called liur. Under this opening ſtands a thick 
table with benches, and an high ſeat at the upper 
end for the maſter of the family: he has likewiſe 
a ſmall cupboard for his own uſe, in which he locks 
up his moſt valuable effects. The boards of the 
roof are coated with'the bark of birch-trees, which 
is counted incorruptible : this again is covered with 
turt, which yields a good crop of graſs for goats 
and ſheep, and is often mowed as hay by the 
farmer. 


COMMERCE. 


The Norwegians carry on a conſiderable trade 
with foreign nations. The duty on the produce of 
their own country exported, amounts annually to 
one hundred thouſand rix-dollars. Theſe commo- 
dities are, copper wrought and unwrought ; iron, 
caſt into cannon, ſtoves, and pots, or forged into 
bars; lead, in ſmall quantity; maſts, timber, deal- 
boards, planks, marble, miil-ſtones, herring, cod, 
ling, falmon, lobſters, flounders, cow-hides, goat- 
ſkins, ſeal-kins, the furs of bears, wolves, foxes, 
beavers, ermins, martens, &c. down, feathers, 
butter, tallow, train-oil, tar, juniper, and other 
ſorts of berries and nuts; ſalt, allum, glafs, vitriol, 
and pot-aſhes. All other commodities and articles 
of luxury, the Norwegians import from different 
nations. The nature of the ground does not ad- 
mit of much improvement in agriculture : never- 
theleſs, the farmers are not deficient in induſtry 
and ſkill to drain marſhes, and render the ground 
arable, or fit for paſture. Many are employed in 
grazing and breeding cattle ; but a much greater 
pumber is engaged in felling wood, floating tim- 
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ber, burning charcoal, and extracting tar from the 
roots of the trees which have been cut down; in 
the ſilver, copper, and iron mines; in the naviga- 
tion and fiſhery. A conſiderable number of people 
earn a comfortable livelihood by hunting, ſhooting, 
and bird-catching. Every individual is at liberty 
to purſue the game, eſpecially in the mountains 
and commons: therefore every peaſant is expert in 
the uſe of fire-arms ; and there are excellent markſ- 
men among the mountains, who make uſe of the 
bow to kill thoſe animals whoſe ſkins, being valu- 
able, would be damaged by the ſhot of fire-arms. 


STRENGTH and REvENvuE. 


Norway can produce above fourteen thouſand 
excellent ſeamen. The army of this country 
amounts to thirty thonſand effective men; and the 
annual revenue exceeds eight hundred thouſand 


rixdollars. 
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Its S1Tv a T10N, ExTEnT, and Divisi1o . 


F the iſlands belonging to Norway, the moſt 
() confiderable as well as the moſt northerly, is 
Iceland, Iflandia, fituated in the Atlantic ocean be- 
tween Norway and Scotland, lying between 63 and 
68 degrees of north latitude, and between 10 and 
26 degrees of longitude weſt, from the meridian of 
London. It extends from eaſt to weſt about ſeven 
hundred and twenty miles: the breadth, at a me- 
dium, may be computed at three hundred. It is 
divided into four quarters, eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth ; and theſe again are ſubdivided into eighteen 
ſyſſels, or ſhires, in which juſtice is adminiſtered 
by their reſpective ſheriff or judges. 
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MounTaAiNSs. 


The face of the country is mountainous, like 
that of Norway ; but the coaſt is not crowded with 
iſlands and rocks: a few of theſe, however, appeat 
to the ſouthward; and there the ſea-fowls build in 
amazing numbers. They are very fertile, and 
bear excellent crops of graſs, though not inhabited, 
Through the interior parts of Iceland runs a chain 
of huge mountains, both in length and acroſs the 
country; ſome of which are eternally covered with 
ice and ſnow: yet they are generally paſſable to 
men and horſes ; and on the tops of ſome of them 
there are plains extending five and twenty miles. 
The mountains covered with ice and ſnow are 
called Jokeler, from which a great river continually 
flows of dark, muddy, ftinking water: the jokells 
are ſudden interruptions of the road by large ponds 
or lakes of water frozen; which in a few days va- 
niſh, ſo as that the path re- appears. Several 
mountains in this country are volcanoes, ſubject, 
though ſeldom, to violent eruptions. Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable are Krafle and Hecla ; the firſt 
ſituated in the north, and the other in the ſouthern 
part of the iſland, Even theſe do not frequently 
'emit fire, though they certainly have burned with 
great violence, diſcharging vaſt quantities of that 
melred matter which the Italians call lava. Their 
fides are ſtill covered with calcined ſtones and 
aſhes. When the ice and ſnow are gathered 
around, and conſolidated to ſuch a degree as to 
ſtop the holes through which the fire and vapour 
tranſpire, the earth begins to ſhake, and fiery erup- 
tions commonly enſue. Theſe, by melting the ice 
and ſnow, produce ſuch impetuous torrents 2s waſh 
away all the mould from the ſides of the mountains, 
leaving nothing but bare ſand or rock. 


In 
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In the year 1726, a frightful rumbling noiſe was 
heard in the mountain Krafle : this was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a dreadful eruption of fire and ſmoke, 
and a vaſt diſcharge of ſtones and aſhes. It con- 
tinued burning, at intervals, till the year 1728, 
when the flames increaſed ſo as to melt the ſul- 
phureous matter in the mountain, This was diĩſ- 
charged in a ſtream that ran ſlowly down the ſide 
of the hill, and continued its courſe eighteen miles 
to a great lake, called My-vatne, in which it pro- 
duced a horrible hiſſing and crackling, It ran till 
the year 1730, when it ceaſed of itſelf, after having 
in-jits courſe overflowed and deftroyed a few houſes 
and farms. The lake was in one place filled up 
with this lava, and the fiſh for ſome time diſap- 
peared z but they afterwards returned, and at pre- 
ſent they ſwarm in this piece of water. 

In the year 1721, ſeveral ſhocks of an earth- 
quake were felt upon a mountain called Katlegan, 
on the ſouthern part of the iſland, about fix and 
thirty miles from the ſea, near Portland's Bay. 
Then a great quantity of fire was diſgorged, which 
melting the ice, gave riſe to a dreadful torrent. 
This ruſhed down with ſuch impetuoſity, as to 
carry along with it ſtones, ſand, mould, and 
thing in its way to the ſea, which it filled up with 
theſe materials to the diſtance of three miles from 
the ſhore. 

An eruption of the fame kind, which had hap- 
pened many years before, produced ſuch a violent 
agitation in the ſea, that the water role to a prodi- 


| — height at the iſland of Weſtman, which lies 

eventy-two miles from the ſhore of Iceland. The 
eruption of ſmoak, ſand, and aſhes, eclipſed the 
ſun in ſuch a manner, that he did not appear for a 
whole day; and theſe ruins were ſtrewed by the 
wind over the whole ſurface of the iſland. 


Erup- 
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Eruptions of the ſame ſort, though not quite ſo 
terrible, have happened in different parts of the 
country. As to Hecla, it has not burned theſe 
ſixty years; and is now remarkable for nothing but 
its great height, and ſeveral cracks or chaſms in its 


ſides and ſummits, filled with boiling water. 


Rivers, LAK ES, and ForEsSTS. 


The country of Iceland is well watered with 
large and ſmall rivers, that flow from the moun- 
tains; beſides rivulets, ſtreams, and large lakes, 
ſome of them thirty miles in circumference. All 
theſe abound with excellent fiſh. The country is 
defective in point of foreſts; though there are 
ſome woods in the northern diſtricts, as well as in 
other parts of the iſland, and almoſt every farm 
has an adjoining nurſery of young trees. Their 
want of foreſts is in a great meaſure compenſated 
by large quantities of fine timber, that come float- 
ing aſhore in different parts of the ſea-coaſt. There 
is likewiſe plenty of ſhrubs and buſhes, which the 
inhabitants burn into charcoal for their forges. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Iceland is as temperate as that 
of Norway, and even purer than that of the ſea- 
coaſt in this kingdom, being oftener bruſhed and 
ventilated by high winds and ſtorms. The winter 
ſets in about the latter end of October, and the 
ſpring appears in the middle of April. It ſome- 
times, however, ſnows, and hails in ſummer, but in 
{mall quantities: the weather in this ſeaſon is ge- 
nerally warm, both by night and by day; for then 
the ſun is but three hours below the horizon. At 
the northern extremity of the iſland the ſun is ſeen 
about the ſummer-ſolſtice, perpetually above the 
horizon. In the ſhorteſt day of winter the ſun is 
teen no longer than one hour above the horizon; 

yet 
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yet the inhabitants, even there, enjoy three hours 
of day, beſides twilight. In the ſouthern parts, 
the ſun is three hours above the horizon at the 
water-ſolſtice. and the day is full ſix hours in 
length. The dawn and twilight continue much 
longer in Iceland than in Denmark, becauſe the 
circle, deſcribed by the ſun under the horizon, is 
more oblique in this than in more ſouthern latitudes: 
The Aurora Borealis is frequent here, as in other 
northern climates, and the ſky is generally ſerene. 
The ſea is never covered with ice, except that 
which comes floating from Greenland, extending 
ſeveral miles about the north coaſt, and exhibiting 
the reſemblance of another country, interſperſed 
with hill and dale; through which a good number 
of live animals, ſuch as bears, foxes, and faulcons, 
may be ſeen running, clambering, and flying. 


SOIL; 


The preater part of the mountains in Iceland 
are covered with excellent graſs, and the interme- 
diate valleys are extremely fruitful in herbage. 
The interior parts of the iſland are not inhabited; 
but in theſe the natives graze their cattle, which 
are tended by perſons employed for that purpoſe, 
who build ſummer-huts for their own convenience. 
The ground, nacurally fruitful, is enriched by the 
ſoil waſhed from the mountains. In different places, 
mould, clay, and ſand predominate. The marſhes, 
when drained, yield good paſture; and turf is to 
be found in almoſt every part of the iſland. 


WATER. 


The water of Iceland is generally light, pure, 
and free from mineral impregnation; not but that, 
in ſome places, we meet with chalybeate ſprings: 
but the moſt remarkable circumſtance of the lce- 
land water is, that in a great many parts of the 
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iſland there are hot ſprings, of various degrees of 
warmth. On the north thore, and in the pariſh of 
Hunſevig, about fifty miles from the mountain 
Krafle, are three hot ſprings, at the diſtance of thirty 
fathoms from each other. In theſe the water boils. 

and finks alternately, in a ſurpriſing manner. 
One of theſe wells empties itſelf, by a ſmall aper- 
ture, into a natural ftone baſon, as large as a brew- 
ing copper. Here the water riſes at three different 
ebullitions: at the third it ſurmounts the brim of 
the baſon about twelve feet; then finks down four 
feet within the reſervoir ; and immediately another 
ebullition enſues. The water being into 
bottles, will continue for ſome time to riſe and fall 
in theſe ſucceſſive ebullitions, keeping time with 
that which remains in the fountain or reſervoir : if 
the bottles be corked up as ſoon as filled, whenever 
the water riſes in the well, they will burſt in pieces, 
A ſtone, or evena piece of wood, thrown into the 
well, while the water is ſubſiding, will be carried 
down to the bottom, and caſt up again with great 
force when the water boils over. When cold, it is 
very pleaſant to the taſte, and may be drank with 
ſafety. The cows of a neighbouring farm drink 
it as it runs from the ciſtern, while it is blood 
warm, and yield an extraordinary quantity of milk. 
The inhabitants, who hve near thoſe hot baths, 
employ them for ſeveral uſes : they boil their meat, 
by ſinking their pots, covered, to a certain depth 
in the ciſtern : they boil their tea-kettles in the 
ſame manner z bend hoops for barrels, by dipping 
them in the hot water; and make uſe of it for 
bathing, a practice that conduces to their health 
and longeviiy. The ſea- water on the coaſt of Ice- 
land is more impregnated with ſalt, than are moſt 
parts of the northern ocean, and, for this reaſon, 
kis liable to be frozen. | 
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PAODVUCTIORS: VEGETABLES. 


Iceland produces rich crops of graſs, upon the 
mountains as well as in the valleys and meadows ; 
and part of this the farmers mow down for their 
winter ſupply. The herbs and roots common in 
other nothern countries, are found here in abun- 
dance; particularly the cochlearia, or ſcurvy-graſs, 
the acetoſa, or ſortel, and the angelica, which laſt 
is eaten by the Icelanders : but one of their moſt 
delicate diſhes is made of the muſcus catharticus 
iſlandiæ, or mountain-graſs, that grows on the 
rocks in great abundance, and is both wholſome 
and palatable. Many of the natives, who are 
ſtocked with this herb, make no proviſion of flour 
or meal. All kitchen-herbs and roots are eaſily 
brought to maturity in Iceland, which is not colder 
than Denmark; and this is likewiſe the caſe with 
the common fruit-trees, which thrive exceedingly 
well in the gardens belonging to the king's houſes, 
the biſhops, juſtices, and other perſons of note in 
the iſland. The country would certainly produce 
corn, and all forts of grain; and formerly it has 
been cultivated for that purpoſe : but at preſent 
this branch of huſbandry is diſuſed, though his 
Daniſh majeſty has lately ſent thither ſome expert 
farmers from Norway to introduce tillage, and in- 
ſtruct the Icelanders ro manure and cultivate their 
lar: ds. The ſea of Iceland yields a vegetable called 
the alga marina ſaccharifera, but by the natives 
ſol. The cattle and ſheep are fo fond of this weed, 
that they are often loſt by going too far from the 
ſhore in queſt of it, at low water. The inhabitants, 
finding it nouriſhing and toothſome, gather it for 
their own eating, and fell it for half the price of 
fiſh to thoſe who live in the more interior parts of 
the ifland. The ſea likewiſe produces other ve- 
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tables; and ſome pieces of coral are dragged u 
- the hooks and in the nets of fiſhermen. r 


STones, METALS, and MINERALS. 


There are ſtones of various colours found in 
Iceland; but no marble. It likewiſe produces a 
kind of chryſtal, a large quantity of pumice-ſtones, 
and near the volcanoes, two forts of agate : one of 
theſe will burn like a candle, and is undoutedly 
a ſpecies of bitumen: the other is tranſparent, 
and ſeems to be a kind of vitrification. Ir is 
found in great quantities at the mountain Krafle, 
ſome pieces weighing each an hundred pounds. 
Iceland is certainly rich in minerals, though there 
are no mines worked in the country. The people 
find, even above ground, large lumps of filver, 
copper, and iron ore, ſo rich, that they are melted 
by a common wood-fire, and the metal made into 
various utenſils. But the principal mineral of this 
iſland is ſulphur, diſcovered by a ſtrong ſubterra- 
neous heat that ſmokes through the ground, in 
the rocks, mountains, and plains. It is generally 
found in the neighbourhood of hot ſprings, co- 
vered with a layer of ſand and clay, white, yel- 
low, blue, or green. This being removed, the 
ſulphur is taken up with ſhovels, in ſuch abun- 
dance, that in one hour fourſcore horſes may be 
loaded. The beſt veins are raiſed in banks; and, 
when uncovered, appear like candied ſugar, in 
intire hard lumps, not eaſily broken; but a little 
diſtance from the middle it may be ſhovelled up 
in duſt. The labourers are obliged to tie woollen 
rags about their ſhoes, to prevent them from burn- 
ing; nor can they bear the work in hot weather. 
The ſulphur, when firſt taken up, is ſo hot, that 
it can hardly be handled. In two or three years 
the veins, which have been exhauſted, will be * 
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filled with ſulphur: ſo quick is the vegetation or 


neration of this mineral. Great quantities of 
ſulphur have been exported from hence to Copen- 
hagen, and other countries; but at preſent that 
branch of trade has entirely ceaſed. There is no 
manufacture of ſalt in Iceland, though the coun- 
try is ſaid to afford ſaline ſprings as well as ſal 


petre. 


ANIMALS: QUuADRUPEDS. 


The bear is not a native of Iceland, but ſome- 
times imported thither on floats of ice from Green- 
land. The people are very vigilant in watching 
for theſe gueſts ; whom they no ſooner diſcover, 
either in coming aſhore, or by the marks of their 
paws on the ſnow, than they forthwith purſue and 
attack them boldly, ſome with guns, and others 
with ſpearz. There was an old Icelander in the 
northern diſtrict, who had lain a great number of 
bears with his ſingle arm: he always uſed a ſpear, 
and charged the beaſt in front. The Greenland 
bear is extremely fierce and large; and his natural 
ferocity is generally increaſed by the pangs of hun- 
ger, which he has ſuſtained in his voyage from 
that country. His fur is counted better than that 
of any other bear, being ſometimes white as ſnow. 
Should he ſuddenly attack a native, who is unpre- 
pared for defence, the Icelander throws ſomething 
at him for his amuſement. When a glove is ſacri- 
ficed for this purpoſe, the bear will not ſtir until 
he has turned every finger inſide out. Iceland is 
| vary 6g of a great number of foxes; but the 

lack fox is a ſtranger from Greenland, and very 
ſcarce in this country. Theſe animals, however, 
appear in different colours; ſuch as red, white, 
and grey : and the inhabitants are at great pains to 
deſtroy them, nct only on account of their ſkins, 
but alſo in defence of their flocks. They are ge- 
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nerally allured by the ſtinking carcaſe of a horſe; 
and while they prey upon it in great numbers, the 
people ſhoot them with fowling-pieces. The Iee- 
land horſes are of the Norwegian or Scottiſh breed, 
well-ſhaped, hardy, mettleſome, though very do- 
cile, and of different fizes. Great numbers run 
wild in the mountains : thoſe that are trained to 
labour have no ſhelter or provender, even in the 
winter ; during which they ſcrape away the ſnow 
and ice with their hoofs, until they dig to the earth 
for nouriſhment. As for the ſaddle-horſes; they 
are houſed and fed in the ſevere weather, The 
ſheep of this country are of the ſame ſize and 
nature with thoſe of Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
den. In moſt parts of Iceland the ſheep, mares, 
and cows are houſed in the winter : for this pur- 
poſe every farmer is provided with folds and ſtables, 
Some flocks, however, range about in all weathers, 
and take ſhelter occaſionally in caves in the moun- 
tains, Here, as in all other mountainous and 
cold countries, they are apt to be buried in wreaths 
of ſnow, and hurried into the ſea by ſudden tor- 
rents. They are provided with an extraordinary 
coat of long hair, which covers the fleece, and is 
ſpun into coarſe thread. The wool they ſhed 
vearly towards the beginning of the ſummer. 
The farmers, perceiving the coat ready to d 
pull it clean away, and, turning the ſheep adrift, 
they are provided with a new fleece before the re- 
turn of the cold weather. In the northern diſtri 
the goats are much more numerous than the ſheep, 
and thrive remarkably cn the heath and buſhes. 
The cows and oxen of Iceland reſemble thoſe 
of Norway, from whence the breed was imported, 
The inhabitants make conſiderable quantities of 
cheeſe and butter; though this laſt is never falted, 
thereiore proves rancid, and offenſive to the _ 
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of ſmelling. Of the whey they make ſyre, which 
they keep and drink like the N ians. Such 
is their averſion to ſalt, that when they ſlaughter 
beaſts for winter proviſion, inſtead of pickling, 
they dry the meat in the ſmoke to preſerve it from 
8 Hogs are very ſcarce in Iceland. 
dogs, cats, and mice, there is great plenty. 


Iceland is not deficient in poultry and pigeons; 
though the inhabitants do not breed them in great 
numbers, partly on account of the ſcarcity of 
grain, and partly becauſe their wild fowl produce 
a greater quantity of eggs than the natives can 
conſume. Among the wild land-fowl of Iceland, 
we number partridges, ſnipes, owzels, and becca- 
fines. The land-birds of prey are eagles, faulcons, 
ſmall hawks, and ravens. The faulcons of Iceland 
are ſo excellent for ſport, that his Danifh majeſty 
fends thither a perſon every year, to buy up, ata 
conſiderable price, thoſe that the natives have 
caught in nets and ſnares made for that purpoſe. 
No crows, magpies, or owls, are ever ſeen in Ice- 
land. The cliffs, rocks, and ſmall iſlands about 
the coaſt are covered with fea-birds, that come 
hicher to breed, and prey upon the innumerable 
myriads of fiſh that ſwarm through the northern 
ocean. Swans and wild ducks frequent the freſh- 
water lakes and rivers in the ſummer, and there 
they breed in the ſpring; but when theſe are 
frozen they reſort to the ſea, which is always open. 
The fwan-eggs are eaten as delicacies ; but the 
bird is hunted for his down and feathers, which 
are ſold to great advantage. Wild geeſe are here 
birds of paſſage : they arrive in the ſpring, hatch 
their young, and depart about the latter end of 
autumn : of theſe there 7 five different * Z 
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but we reckon ten different kinds of wild ducks, 
five of which are fit to be eaten, and well flavoured. 
Of theſe the down-bird is the moſt eſteemed and 
cheriſhed. The duck is of the common ſize, and 
a dark-brown colour, except on the breaſt, which 
is of a lighter hue: the drake is as large as a gooſe, 
and has a great number of white feathers. They 
delight to build in littie lonely iflands : but the 
people have inticed. them to the main land by 
tender uſage, and ſcreening them from all diſ- 
turbance. Thus treated, they will ſit upon their 
eggs when viſited, and even ſuffer them to be 
taken away, once or twice in a ſeaſon. The duck 
will continue to lay others, until ſhe is allowed to 
hatch a brood: in that caſe they will return next 
year, and multiply on the ſame ſpot. In making 
their neſts, theſe birds pluck the down from their 
own breaſts, that on this bed their eggs may lie 
ſoft and warm. The duck Jays four large green 
eggs, which are delicious to the palate: theſe the . 
natives take away, together with the down, and 
de ſtroy the neſt. The duck goes to work again in 
the ſame manner, and is robbed the ſecond time. 
She renews her labour; but her breaſt being by 
this time bare, the drake ſupplies the neſt with 
down, which, as it is white, is the more valuable, 
If the duck is three times deprived of her eggs, 
ſhe quits that part of the country, and looks out 
for a new habitation : for that reaſon a prudent 
farmer will allow her to hatch her laft produce ; 
and he may be certain ſhe and her young will re- 
turn next ſeaſon, when he will have three neſts 
inſtead of one. When the young quit the neſt, 
the people gather the down: ſo that every pair 
yields eight eggs, and three parcels of down, in 
one ſeaſon: this down they export, and fell to 
great adyantage. The plongeon, and northern 
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Aver we have deſcribed in our account of Norway, 
The geirs, or vultures, build in great numbers 
among cliffs and rocks in the fea, from whence 
the natives bring their eggs in boat-loads, This 
is likewiſe the caſe with a vaſt variety of other 

birds, that dwell among the ſteep rocks, 
Here their neſts are robbed, and themſelves taken, 
by the ſame methods we have deſcribed as practiſed 
in Norway. The eggs of theſe ſea and ſhore-birds 
are generally ſpotted, of a greeniſh colour, with a 
very thick ſhell; thus contrived by Providence, that 
it may the longer retain the heat of incubation, as the 
bird is obliged to roam, in queſt of food, at a ** 
diſtance from its habitation. Though theſe birds 
build in ſwarms innumerable cloſe to each other, 
in the cliffs and cavities of the rocks; yet, after 
they have been diſturbed, and incredible flights 
are ſeen to hover on the wing, each individual at 
once diſtinguiſhes and reſumes its own neſt, by a 


never-erring inſtinct. 


* 


FIS EES. 


The ſea of Iceland abounds with infinite mul- 
titudes of the ſame kinds of fiſhes which we have 
numbered in our deſcription of Norway; and the 
fiſnery is the moſt conſiderable b anch of com- 
merce in which the people of this country are em- 
ployed. Herrings are driven in vaſt ſhoals by the 
whales, and other fiſhes of prey, into the creeks 
and harbours of Iceland, during their annual pro- 
greſſion from the North Pole; but the Icelanders 
neither know how to cure this fiſh, nor have the 
ſalt ſufficient for this purpoſe : beſides, the large 
fat herrings, proper for pickling, ſeldom come in 
great numbers to this coaſt, except when they are 
chaced by accident. At all other times, indeed, 
vaſt multitudes of pilchards and ſprats arrive with 
the cod, and are preyed upon by this fiſh, by the 
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whale, and other monſters of the deep, as well as 
by the fowls of heaven, that hover over them in 
amazing numbers, and dart upon them with in- 
credible velocity. But the inhabitants of Iccland 
apply themſelves chiefly to the cod-fiſhery ; though 
this is in a great meaſure confined to the ſouth and 
weſtern quarters of the iſland. This branch of 
traffick they are the more encouraged to purſue, 
as they can catch and cure the cod, without any 
conſiderable expence bur that of labour. 

Toward: the ſpring of the year the cod firſt 

ars to the eaſtward of the iſland, then Sa 
ſouthward, and afterwards about the great creek 
or bay between Reckeneſs and Weſter. jokel, which 
is twenty leagues broad, and runs up ſixteen miles 
into the country. Here the greateſt fiſheries are 
eſtabliſhed, and to this place the natives come to 
fiſh from all quarters of the iſland. 

The fiſh is caught on hooks, baited with muſ- 
cles, and fixed to long lines like thoſe of Norway. 
The ſeaſon begins in May, and continues till the 
end of autumn. The beſt fiſh are caught in deep 
water; therefore the fiſhermen are obliged to put 
out ſometimes eight leagues to fea, where 0. 
often remain eight and forty hours in their open 
boats, almoſt without ſuſtenance. When the cod 
are brought on fhore, the fiſherman goes to work 
on the ſpot; heads, guts, flits them open, extracts 
the greater part of the back-bone, then folds chem 
together, and next day fpreads them out to dry, if 
the weather be fair: but, if the day be cloudy or 
wet, they lay the fiſh one over another, with the 
{ſkin upwards : in this poſture, however, they muſt 
not lie above four and twenty hours, otherwiſz 
they would be apt to putrefy. If the darp 
weather continues, or a froſt in:-rvenes, the fsh 
are laid in little heaps, the fleſ>y parts applied to 
each other, and the ſkins externally; and thus they 
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lie until the weather is fit for drying: then they 
ſpread them out ſingly upon ſtones along the ſhore, 
and the women 9 them ſeveral times a-day, on 
on e ſide they may imbibe equal portions 
the fon and air, if the weather holds — they 
are thoroughly dried in fourteen days. What is 
intended — home conſumption, the people carry 
home to L ＋ reſpective houſes : thoſe that = & 
ſigned export, they pile up in ſeparate 
as high as houſes. Theſe are bought by the mer- 
chants, who cover them from the rain, until they 
can be conveniently ſtowed on board of their ſhips 
and veſſels. The Daniſh merchants in Iceland 
pickle ſeveral hundred caſks of cod yearly, and ex- 
port them to Copenhagen but this way of curing 
is little practiſed by the natives. The Danes like- 
wiſe cure a conſiderable quantity in another man- 
ner, which gives the denomination of clip-fiſh; 
whereas the other is called flat-fiſh. In order to make 
clip-fiſh, the cod muſt lie three days in pickle, 
then be waſhed in the ſea- water, pickled again, 
laid out to dry like the flat-fiſh, 3 up in heaps, 
towards the evening preſſed with heavy ſtones, 
and covered from the weather. The ling is a 
long narrow ſpecies of cod, dreſſed and cured as 
the others, though more eſteemed. The tiſling, 
or titling, is a ſmall cod, and perhaps the young 
of that ſpecies; which the Icelanders find in great 
plenty, and cure in the ufual manner for exporta- 
tion. The cole-fiſh, which the Icelanders call 
ypre, belongs likewiſe to the ſame family, being 
_ almoſt as large as the cod, though not equal to it 
in flavour. | 

The Iceland fiſhermen dry the heads of their 
cod, and fell them for a good price in the country. 
The bones are uſed for firing, where there is a 
ſcarcity of fuel; and they are likewiſe given as 


food to the cattle, after having been — in 
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boiling water. The livers are reſerved in a veſſel, 
and, being boiled together, yield a conſiderable 
proportion of train-oil. 

In the weſtern parts of Iceland the fiſh are lie 
open by the back; and, a pole being thruſt 
through them, they are hung up to dry in houſes 
made of lath, and fo open, that there is a thorough 
Circulation of air from one end to the other. This 
Is the way of curing hang-fiſh, which the people 
reſerve for domeſtic uſe, when the fiſhing ſeaſon is 
over: while that continues, they regale themſelves 
with the beſt of the freſh fiſh which is taken. The 
ſhores of Iceland abound with haddock, which is 
by the natives eſteemed equal to cod, and cured 
in the manner of clip-fiſh. The Iceland whiting 
excels in hze, fatneſs, and flavour. The flounders 
of Iceland, b-ing far, large, and numerous, are 
taken and dried for winter proviſion. Plenty of 
large turbot, fix feet in length, and broa in pro- 
portion, are caught by theſe people, who cut them 
in long ſlices, dry, and afterwards cook them into 
a delicate meſs, which they call reklengur. The 
lupus marinus is here caught in great numbers, 
and much eſteemed; as is another fiſh nearly of 
the ſame ſize and figure, which the Icelanders de- 
nominate klir. Flere is a delicious fiſh called the 
rad-mave, or red belly, generally found in ſhallow 
water : it is caught in great abundance with nets, 
hooks, and ſpears. Of the ſame form and ſhape 
is the graae-maven, or grey belly, though ſome- 
what larger: it is thought to be the female of the 
rad-mave : they are delicate when eaten freſh, and 
much eſteemed when ſalted, dried, and ſmoaked. 
The thorn-back, or ſkate, is here counted excel- 
lent, and cured in the manner of clip-fiſh. There 
is another ſmall fiſh, analagous to the perch, which 
is caught in Iceland, under the denomination of 

e. * 
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Among the whales, that ſport in great numbers 
on the Iceland coaſt, we find the great Greenland 
whale, with a ſmooth back, ſometimes two hun- * 
dred and forty feet in length. In the belly of a 
Greenland whale, which ran himſelf aground, and 
was killed, the Icelanders found ſix hundred fine 
live cod, together with a great quantity of herrings, 
and ſome birds. The people of this country are 
not very expert at whale-fiſhing. They approach 
him in a boat, and ſtriking him with an iron har- 

, ſtamped with the owner's mark, row away 
with the utmoſt expedition. If the fiſh be pro- 
perly ſtruck, he will die, and float to ſome part of 
the coaſt, unleſs the wind ſets from ſhore; in 
which caſe he is carried out to fea, and loft. When 
he is found dead upon the beach, a certain ſhare 
is by the laws of Iceland, the property of him who 
owns the harpoon : the reſt belongs to the pro- 
prietor of the land. The fins and blubber are 
fold to the Daniſh merchants : the boiled fleſh, leſt 
in the pot, they macerate in ſyre, which is as ſour 
as vinegar, and then it becomes very good eating. 
The fleſh of thoſe whales that have teerh is, how- 
ever, rejected as improper food. The ſpring whale, 
about eighteen feet long, delights in purſuing 
boats, and will jump ſurpriſingly out of the water, 
in order to overwhelm them; but their eyelids 
fall down fo as to blind them, as ſoon as they leap 
above the ſurface. The Icelanders catch plenty of 
porcpiſces eight feet long, which ſwim very ſlowly, 
are eaſily frightened, and killed with harpoans : 
their fleſh is eaten by the natives. The ſea-calf, 
or white ſhark, which the Icelanders call haakal, 
is ſometimes found eighteen feet long, with a liver 
that will yield ſixty gallons of oil: they are caught 
in great numbers by means of a machine, fur- 
niſhed with large baited hooks, ſecured by iron 
chains, and faſtened to a buoy that floats upon 1 
| ur- 
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ſurface. The fleſh is accounted good eating; but 
never uſed until it has been hung up for a twelve- 
month: then it taſtes like ſmoaked ſalmon. Here 
is the ſword or ſaw- fiſn; and a great number of 
ſeals, diſtinguiſhed into the different claſſes of the 
land-ſeal, the iſland-ſeal, and the Greenland-ſeal. 
The firſt is the ſmalleſt, and harbours among the 
rocks on diiterent parts of the coaſt, at the mouths 
of creeks and rivers. The other two ſpecies are 
from four to ten fret in length. The iſland- ſeals 
are ſo called becauſe they reſide upon deſolate 
iſlands round the coaſt. The ſeals from Green- 
land arrive annually at the northern 
country in the month of December and tarry till 
May. They are caught in a kind of labyrinth 
formed by large nets, in which they ſometimes 
find two hundred at one draught. Thoſe that 
baſk themſelves on the uninhabited iſlands are 
knocked down with clubs; and the land- ſeals are 
generally ſhot from a rifled barrel. All theſe ani- 
mals yield a great proportion of train-oil, and their 
ſkins are fold at a good price. The freſh-water 
fiſh of Iceland are trout, ſalmon, and eels, which 
are taken in great quantities in lakes and rivers 
that communicate with the ſea. The ſalmon ſwims 
againſt the ſtream ; and when he arrives at a water- 
fall, will jump to an incredible height, with a view 
to ſurmount this obſtruction. Ot delicate trout 
there is ſuch abundance in ſome parts of Iceland, 
that the natives make chem into flat-fiſh, and live 
upon them during the winter. 


INSECTS. 


No ſnakes are ever ſeen in Iceland ; nor is any 
country on the globe leſs troubled with inſets and 


vermin. Flies and gnats, indeed, are troubleſome 
in the ſummer ; and a ſort of worm appears in wet 
weather, 


* 
. 
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weather, which the inhabitants imagine falls with 
the rain. 


PEZOP IL. 


Iceland is ſo far from being populous, that the 
whole number of inhabitants does not exceed four- 


ſcore thouſand. In the fourteenth century the 
iſland was almoſt depopulated by a peſtilential diſ- 
temper, called ſorte-dod, which extended itſelf to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The people of 
Iceland likewiſe ſuffered grievoully by the ſmall- 
and ather ,calamities, inſomuch that not one 
tenth part of the iſland is now inhabited. The 
natives, for the moſt part, live along the ſea-coaſt, 
though there are ſome families likewiſe ſettled 
above one hundred miles up in the country. 
There are two and twenty harbours in Iceland; 
and at each of thefe is built a factory, or little 
town where the company of merchants trade with 
the inhabitants. Beſides theſe, there -are many 
ſmall villages, conſiſting of forty or fifty houſes, 
huts, and cotrages : but the iſland is divided into 
iſhes, and, in general, every family lives apart 
its neighbour, in a detached farm. 


Their LAN GVUAGE and RELIGI1ON. 


The Icelanders, who were originally a colony 
from Norway, ftill fpeak the old Norwegian dia- 
tet, though they have adopted a great number of 
words and terms from thg Scots, with whom they 
heretofore maintained a conſiderable trafficx. The 
Lutheran doctrine is the only religion here tole- 
rated. The country is divided into two bi 
ricks; namely, the ſee of Skalholt for the ſourh, 
and that of Hoolum for the north. Each of theſe 
is provided with a Latin ſchool, governed by a 

or, and other aſſiſtants, who teach the lan- 
Suages, 
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guages, theology, and other branches of literas 
tute, fo as 228 youth for the miniſtry, and 
that they may be ordained prieſts in the iſland: 
many, however, proſecute their ſtudies at the uni- 
verſity of Copenhagen. The revenue of each 
biſhop amounts to about two thouſand rixdollars 
from which, however, he muſt maintain the rectot᷑ 
and corrector, the miniſter of the cathedral! church, 
and a certain number of ſcholars. At the time of 
the reformation great part of the church revenues 


was ſecularized, and now belong to the king. 


The livings are generally moderate, and ſome of 
them very poor. The clergy here have no tythes 
bur ſome ſmall dues are payed to them, either in 
merchandize or money. Some of theſe miniſters 
are ſo needy, that they are obliged to earn a hard 
ſubſiſtence by fiſhing, or other manual labour! 
they are generally perſons of good morals, and 1 
ſeſs a tolerable ſhare of Fay learning. he 
churches are generally low, and but indiFerently 
decorated: nevertheleſs they are clean, decent, — 
commodious. For the moſt part they belong to 
individuals, who make no ſcruple of ſtowing their 
cheſts of merchandize in the loft over the place of 
worſhip, which is always neatly wainſcotted, and 
furniſhed with pulpit, altar, deſk, and pews. 


GovzanMeENT and Laws. 


The Icelanders are ruled by a governor called 
Staffrs-amptmand, or rather by his deputy the 
Amptmand : the former is generally choſen by the 
king from the Daniſh nobility, and reſides at Co- 
nhagen ; but the amptmand always lives in Ice- 


and at the king's palace of Reſſeſted, on a falary 
of four hundred rixdollars. His majeſty likewiſe 
appoints a receiver, who collects all the taxes and 
revenues, and tranſmits them to the treaſury. Be- 
ſides the ſteward there are ſuſſelmen, who farm 
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the king's taxes in certain diſtricts, and act as juſ- 
tices of the peace, each within his own province. 
The king's revenues in Iceland ariſe from taxes 
and dues, an annual ſum payed by the company 
of merchants, ſecularized abbey-lands, and other 
royal demeſnes farmed out to the natives. 

Law-fuits concerning freehold property are de- 
termined by the Norwegian law: but in every dil- 
pute relating to meum and tuum, the old Iceland law 
takes place. The old eccleſiaſtical law is aboliſhed 
and caſes of tythes, or other ſpiritual matters, are 
decided by the law of Norway, or by royal edicts : 
theſe likewiſe obtain in criminal proceſſes. There 
are two judges, called langmznd, that preſide over 
the ſouthern and northern diviſions, and ſome- 
times deputies are allowed. Actions are firſt 
brought in the court of the Syſſelman, from 
whence they may be evoked to the Langret, or 
neral court, held at Oxeraae, under one of the 
judges : from this again an appeal may be lodged 
at the high court, in which the deputy-governor 
preſides, with the other judge, and eleven ſyſſel- 
men as his aſſeſſors. If the cauſe be of great con- 
ſequence, the laſt reſource is the ſupreme court at 
Copenhagen. In ſpiritual caſes the deputy-gover- 
hor fits as judge, with the deans and clergy as his 
aſſe ſſors. In Iceland there is no other legal way 
of puniſhing men with death than beheading with 
an ax, and hanging: the women, condemned to 
die, are ſewed in a ſack and drowned, 


\'CHarRacTER, MANN ERS, and Cusrous. 


The Icelanders are generally ſober, honeſt, do- 
cile, and induſtrious. They amuſe themſclves 
with cards and cheſs: they ſing rude ſongs, re- 
citing the exploits of their anceſtors, and dance in 
a ruſtic manner to the ſound of a fiddle, at their 
feſtivals. They are, like all other people who 
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dwell in cold countries, fond of drinking ſpirituous 
liquors, though few are in a condition to purchaſe 
any conſiderable quantity: but the moſt diſagree- 
able part of their character is their litigious diſpo- 
ſition, which they inherit from their Norwegian 
forefathers. The people of this country are well- 
formed by nature, and endowed with a confider- 
able ſhare of bodily ſtrength ; though they ſeldom 
attain to a very old age. While children, they are 
tenderly nurſed at home ; bur as ſoon as they are 
ſtrong enough to row a boar, they engage in the 
fiſhery. This is a life of toil and hardſhip, to 
which they quickly become inured. In the exer- 
ciſe of this profeſſion they are ſo hardy, and care- 
leſs of health, that they frequently leap into the 
ſea, in order to fave their boats from the rocks, 
and never dream of ſhifting their wet cloaths, even 
in froſty weather. Theſe practices however have 
an evident effect upon their conſtitutions. About 
the age of fifty they begin to decay, and are ſub- 
ject to various diſtempers. The rheumatiſm, fe- 
vers, aſthma, and conſumption, are incident to the 
Icelanders: but the leproſy, or rather a kind of 
hereditary ſcurvy, is the prevailing diſeaſe. Nor 
are they exempted from cholicks, hypochondriacy, 
and — tha diſorders; and their women are v 

ſubject to hard and dangerous labours. T 

calamities are the more felt, as there is neither 
phyſician nor ſurgeon on the iſland. When the 
natives are ſeized with any diſtemper, they abſtain 
from the uſe of tobacco and ſpirituous liquors, 
drink large quantities of boiled whey, and leave 
the cure to Nature. The women are rather deli- 
cate than healthy: except at the ſeaſon of hay- 
making they are uſed to a ſedentary life, in clean- 
ing and coming wool, ſpinning or knitting gloves 
or ſtockings, and in weaving coarſe cloth, of 


which they make ſhoes and apparel. The chil- 
| dren 
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dren are moſtly bred up by hand, fed with cows 
milk, which they ſuck through a horn, rocked in 
cradles, dreſſed up in ſwaddling cloaths, and nurſed 
with a degree of tenderneſs not at all conform- 
able to the hard, toilſome, penurious lives they 
are doomed to lead. 

The Icelanders conſume great quantities of freſh 
fiſh, and mutton, which is generally overboiled. 
They uſe a great deal of butter in their ſauce, as 
well as milk in their common diet. In the four 
whey, called ſyre, they pickle ſnhecps- heads, after 
the ſkin has been well ſinged and ſcraped; and 
theſe they fry occaſionally. Every creditable farmer 
kills at the rate of twenty ſheep for his winter pro- 
viſion, beſides the fiſh which he cures for the 
ſame purpoſe. As no corn is raiſed in Iceland, the 
common people ſeldom eat bread, except at feaſts 
and feſtivals. Yet there is ſome wild corn that 
grows in the diſtrict of Skaftefield, of which the 
natives make good flour and bread, equally nou- 
riſhing and agreeable to the palate. This kind of 
corn ſhoots up in deep ſand, two feet and a half in 
height, with long ears, reſembling the wheat of 
Denmark. The people being ill provided with 
mills, dry it before the fire, until it is ſcorched, 
that it may be the more eaſily brayed ; therefore 
the bread is blacker than that which is made of 
rye in Denmark. In lieu of bread, the Icelanders 
uſe dried fiſh, well beaten, and eaten unboiled with 
butter ſpread upon it: dried trout and whiting are 
very delicious when dreſſed in this manner. The 
common drink of the lcelanders is water alone, ol 
water mixed with ſyre. The better ſort import 
malt and hops, with which they brew their own 
beer; and at the factories they purchaſe French 
wine and brandy: but theſe are uſed very ſparing- 
ly. The vulgar cannot afford to buy them in 
any quantity, all their merchandize being barely 
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| ſufficient to purchaſe meal, timber, fiſhing-lines, 
and hooks, iron, cloth, and other 1ndiſpenſible 
nect ſſaries. 

The Iceland women are commonly clad in pet- 
ticoats, and aprons of coloured Daniſh cloth. The 
better ſort of both ſexes wear cloth jackets : the 
men have wide breeches, or trowſers, in the Daniſh 
faſhion, and great coats, which they wear in win- 
ter. The women likewiſe uſe an upper garment 
of black cloth, with narrow ſleeves that reach 
down to the wriſt, which in common with the man's 
great coat, is called Bempe: ſometimes theſe robes 
are faced with black velvet, and adorned with filver 
or gilt claſps and buttons. Their coloured petti- 
coats and aprons are bordered with velvet, or co- 
loured filk ribbands; and three great worked filver 
or braſs buttons are fixed before. Their jackets 
are laced down the ſeams in the ſame manner, 
and the ſleeve is ſecured near the wriſt with two or 
three ſilver or braſs buttons. Their head-dreſs is 
compoſed of three handkerchiefs, formed like a 
tuft on the top of the head, a foot and a halt high, 
and a fourth handkerchief of filk or cotton is 
pinned round their necks. A bride on her wedding- 
day wears a crown of filver under the white linnen 
tuft, together with three ſilver chains, one of 
which hangs down behind, and the other two dangle 
on her breaſt : to one of theſe is fixed a box of per- 
fumes, with ſeveral partitions, and open on both 
ſides. An Iceland lady ſhall ſometimes poſſeſs 
trinkets to the value of four hundred rix dollars. 
The women of this country make their own ſhoes 
of ox-hide or ſheeps-ſkin. The ſhirts and ſhifts 
of the Icelanders are generally of thin bays, or 
Aannel, though the better ſort wear them of a kind 
of coarſe linnen. The men, in fiſhing, wear a 
garment of ſheep-ſkin over their cloaths, and this 
they frequently ſoften by daubing it with fiſh-liver. 


The 
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The habitations in Iceland nearly reſemble thoſe of 
Norway; with this difference, that as they are not 
ſo well ſupplied with timber, they make more uſe 
of ſtones, turf, and mud-walls. The better fort 
poſſeſs tolerable houſes, well furniſned. The 
tarmers are ill · provided with glaſs, in lieu of which 
they commonly uſe the meinbranes of ſheep for 
their windows; and theſe tranſmit a tolerable de- 
gree of light, by which they ſee to work within 
doors. Their roots are either boarded or thatched, 
and their walls are comfortably thick and warm. 
The Icelanders are remarkably ingenious and 
docile. The country not only affords a great num- 
ber of able boat-carpenters and handicraftſmen, 
but has likewiſe produced many men of diſtin- 
guiſhed learning. Such is their genius or capacity 
for the- mechanic arts, that many perſons make 
great progreſs in different branches, without having 
received the leaſt inſtruction. As there are no 
public ſchools in this country, the children are 
taught to read, and inſtructed in the articles of 
religion at home by their own parents, or by the 
miniſters of the different pariſhes, in the courſe 
of their viſitations. The people of Iceland do 
not meaſure time by the clock or hour; but take 
their obſervations from the ſun, ſtars, or tide, 
which laſt is always regular, and parcel out the day 
iato different diviſions, each of theſe having its 
own appellation; ſuch as midnight, twilight, 
broad-day, forenoon, noon, afternoon, evening, 
mid-evening, &c. They weave, mill, and full 
their coarſe bays, called vadmel, in a very auk- 
ward, laborious, and imperfect manner. The 
women uſe neither ſoap nor lye in waſhing their 
cloaths ; but ſave urine alone for this purpole. By 
means of urine too they extract verdigreaſe from 
copper veſſels, and with this they dye their _ 
3 | len 
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len Thus they are enabled to make pretty 
ſtriped ſtuffs of various colours. 


COMMERCE. 


The exports of Iceland confiſt of dried fiſh, 
ſalted mutton and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train- 
oil, coarſe woollen cloth, ſtockings, gloves, raw 
wool, ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox furs of various 
colours, edder-down, feathers, and formerly ſul- 
phur ; but there is no longer a demand for this 
mineral. On the other hand, the Icelanders im- 

rt timber, fiſhing- lines and hooks, tobacco, 

read, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, wine, ſ:lt, linen, a 
little ſilk, and a few other neceffaries, as well as 
ſuperfluities for the better ſort. The whole trade 
of Iceland is engroſſed by a monopoly of Danes, 
indulged with an excluſive charter. This com- 
y maintains factories at all the harbours of Ice- 
and, where they exchange their foreign goods for 
the merchandize of the country ; _ as the bal- 
lance is in favour of the Icelanders, pay the over- 
plus in Daniſn money, which is the only current 
coin in this iſland. All their accompts and pay- 
ments arc adjuſted according to the number of fiſh : 
two pounds of fiſh are worth two ſkillings in ſpe- 
cie, and eight and forty fiſh amount to one rix- 
dollan. A Daniſh crown is computed at thirty 
fiſh: what falls under the value of twelve fiſh, 
cannot be payed in money; but muſt be bartered 
either for fiſh or roll-tobacco, an ell of which is 
equal to one fiſh. The weights and meaſures of 


the Icelanders are nearly the ſame with thoſe uſed in 
Denmark. 


STRENGTH and REVENUE. 


The Icelanders being neither numerous nor war- 
like, and altogether unprovided with arms, am- 
munition, garriſons, or fleets, are in no condition 


to 
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to defend themſelves from invaſion; but depend 
intirely on the protection of his Daniſn majeſty, to 
whom they are ſubject. 

The revenues which he draws from this iſland 
conſiſt of the income of divers eſtates, as royal 
demeſne, amounting to about eight thouſand dol- 
lars per annum ; of the money paid by the com- 
pany for an excluſive trade, to the value of twenty 
thouſand dollars ; and of a fixed proportion in the 
tythes of fiſh, payed in ſome particular diſt: icts. 

Authors conſulted : Arngrim. Jona. Blefken. Anderſon. 
Horrebow. 
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SITUATION and EXTENT. 


HE iſlands ſo called, from the word Fer- 
L royer, which, in the Norwegian language, 
ſignifies Ferries, are twenty-four in number, lying 
in a cluſter, divided by deep and rapid channels, 
between 61 and 63 degrees of northern latitude, 
and between 6 and 8 degrees of weſt longitude 
from London. The ſpace in which they are ſcat- 
tered, extends about ſixty miles in length, and forty 
in breadth, to the weſtward of Norway ; having 
Shetland and the Orkneys on the ſouth-eaſt, and 
Greenland and Iceland upon the north and north- 
welt. They are all indented 1 the ſea, and fur- 
niſned with many inlets, creeks, and harbours, 
that afford protection to fiſhermen and mariners. 
K 4 Stromoe, 
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Stromoe, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, ſtretches 
about ſeventeen miles in length, and eight in 
breadth. Of the four and twenty iſlands, ſeven 
are, very ſmall and inconſiderable, diſtinguiſhed 
from the others by the name of Holmes, kept for 
paſture. There are alſo divers rocks riſing above 
the furface of the ſea, ſome of which it is necef- 
ſary that mariners ſhould know. One, to the 
northward of the iſland Fugloe, is called the Biſhop, 
being round and high. Another, towards the ſouth - 
eaſt part of the iſland Suderoe, is known by the ap 
pellation of Monk : this too is an high round 1 
and in the neighbourhoad is a dangerous whirl- 
pool, in the vortex of which ſhips are ſometimes 
deſtroyed. 


MounTAINS. 


Theſe iſlands are generally hilly, and ſurrounded 
with cliffs towards the ſea-coaſt. In Stromoe there 
is a very high hill, called Skellingsfels, that ferves 
as a direction for failors bound to the north en- 
trance of Thorſhaven, on the ſouthermoſt part of 
the iſland, which is the chief ſeat of trade. The 
ſmall iſland Kolter boaſts a mount un, that riſes two 
hundred fathoms above the furface of the water. 
The iſland Store-diemen, being of a round figure, 
and about a large mile in diameter, is quite ſur- 
rounded by perpendicular rocks, except at one 
place, where one man at a time can hardly gain 
admittance ; fo that it might, with very little ex- 
pence, be rendered an impregnable fortreſs. 


CURRENTS, WHIRLPOOLS, LAKES, and 
FouNxTAINSV. 


The currents and ſtreams that run between the 
iſlands are extremely violent; and when the wind 
blows ſtrongly againſt them, the conflict produces 
a very turbulent agitation of the ſea, Here are 


ſeveral 
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feveral whirlpools; but the moſt dangerous of all 
is that near the rock called the Monk, in which 
divers ſhips have been ſwallowed down, ſhattered 
to pieces, and thrown up again in fragments. In 
the middle of this gulph the water is not above 
twelve fathoms deep: the ground js rocky, pointed, 
and circumvoluted like a conch-ſhell, with ſharp 
minences or cliffs about eight fathoms long, 
and twelve fathoms diſtant one from another. Ar 
alittle diſtance from this inner vortex, the ſea is be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty fathoms in depth ; 
and farther out, a great deal deeper. In the very 
centre there is a deep hole, the bottom of which 
is about ſixty fathoms from the ſurface. On the 
eaſt ſide there is a gulph, through which the ſea 
runs in as through a ſluice. When any veſſel is 
ſucked within the central cliffs, it is whirled round 
four circles with ſuch rapidity, that the people on 
board he down, to avoid being giddy ; and, on 
this occaſion, the compaſs being ſpoiled, runs 
round with the whirlpool. Theſe circumſtances 
have been learned in very calm weather, and at 
low water, when people have ventured upon it, 
in their way to the rock called the Monk, on which 
they catch abundance of ſea fowl. They likewiſe 
obſerve, that on the top of this rock the air is ſo 
exceſſive cold, even in the hotteſt day of ſummer, 
that they can ſcarceendure it, and the fowlare fo lean 
as to yield nothing but feathers. This cold is up- 
poſed to proceed from ſome magnetic virtue in the 
rock, which likewiſe affects the needle of the compals. 
The Farroe iſlands are well ſupplied with frech, 
wholſome water, from plenty of fountains, lome 
of them on the tops of the highei: mountains; 
from whence they trickle dowa, and form rivu- 
lets to water the ſubjacent plains. There is one 
medicinal ſpring in the iſland of Oſteroe, ſup- 
poſed to flow over a bed of ſulphur, _ 
the 
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the water is warmer in winter than that of other 
fountains, In Suderoe, pretty high up in a moun- 
tain, we find a ſmall lake, the water of which ebbs 
and flows with the ſca. 


Licart, Air, and CLIMATE. 


At the ſummer ſolſtice there is no night for a 
whole month in theſe iſlands, the ſun being but a 
few degrees under the horizon. In the longeſt 
day the ſun riſes ſeven minutes after two in the 
morning, and ſets fifty-three minutes after nine: 
but the light is continued in the twilight and 
dawn. In the ſhorteſt day the ſun- riſes fifty- three 
minutes after nine in the morning, and fets ſeven 
minutes after two in the afternoon : the dawn and 
twilight, however, cke out this ſhort day, in ſuch 
a manner, that the people can ſee to work from 
eight in the morning till four in the afternoon. 

The air is moiſt, as in all hilly countries, en- 
vironed by the ſea; and fo temperate with reſpect 
to heat and cold, that the natives allow their horſes 
and ſheep to graze abroad all the winter. But 
the number, height, and arrangement of their 
mountains, rocks, and hills, collect ſuch enormous 
clouds, and break the current of the air in ſuch a 
manner, as produces the moſt violent and ſudden 
blaſts, ſtorms, and whirlwinds. Nay, the tops of 
the mountains are frequently ſubject to terrible 
agitations of wind, when the atmoſphere is ſo calm 
in the vallys, that the inhabitants carry lighted 
candles from houſe to houſe, without any danger 
of their being extinguiſhed. The whirlwinds are 
ſo ſudden and dangerous, that the people, * 
fore warned of their approach, by a dreadful noiſe 
among the rocks, take immediate precautions to 
elude their fury. The mariner forthwith furls his 
fails : the traveller at land alights from bis horſe, 

throws 
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throws himſelf flat on his face, and clings to graſs, 
buſhes, or ſtones, until the blaſt be over. | 


8011, PRODUCTIONS, VEGETABLES, 
and MINER ALS. | 


The rocks in theſe iſlands are, for the moſt 
part, covered with a thin coat of earth, that yields 
ſome paſture for the ſheep. In the valleys we 
find a rich mould, about two feet in thickneſs, 
which produces plenty of grals and barley ; 
the only ſpecies of corn that will here come to 
maturity. Their paſtures are ſo fat, that a ſmall 
ox frequently yields an hundred pounds of tallow. 
It is obſerved, that the vegetation of the corn and 
graſs is ſcarce perceivable at the ſummer ſolſtice, 
when there is no darkneſs ; but that they grow 
apace as the night begins to lengthen. Here are 
no trees but willows, and ſome low ſhrubs of ju- 
niper. The natives have planted fruit-trees with- 
out ſucceſs. Their chief fuel is turf; though 
coal is found in ſome parts, but worked with great 
difficulty. No mines have as yet been diſcovered 
on the iſlands of Farroe: but they yield ſome talc, 
a ſmall quantity of ſorry chryſtal, and a mean fort 
of yellow ſtones reſembling the topaz. Here like- 
wiſe are found a few pearl muſcles. 


ANIMALS. 


The farmers of theſe iſlands breed horſes, 
horned cattle and ſheep. Theſe are all of ſmall 
ſize, and generally provide for themſelves in the 
fields during winter, as well as ſummer, except 
when the ſnow lies very deep. The horſes are 
ſtrong, ſwift, and ſo ſure-footed, that in climbi 

hills and rocks, a man thinks himſelf much more 
ſecure on horſeback than a-foot. They are never 
ſhod ; and the natives train them to hunt wild 
ſheep : for ſome of their flocks roam wild upon 


the 
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the hills and mountains; and ſome are kept tame 
in ſeparate incloſures: yet even theſe have nothing 
but earthen dykes to defend them from the north 
winds in winter. A number of ſheep are ſome- 
times covered with a wreath of ſnow, and remain 
in this condition for two or three weeks ; during 
which they dig for the roots of the graſs, and even 
eat the wool off one another. Thele iſlands are 
haunted by ſwarms of land and ſea-fowls, which 
yield them great ſtore of fleſh and eggs for food; 
of down and feathers for ſale. But the article in 
which the natives heretofore found their greateſt 
advantage was the fiſhery, which 1s now greatly 
decayed. Nevertheleſs, / (a ſtill catch abundance 
of cod, whiting, flounders, pilchards, and other 
fiſh that ſwarm in the northern ſea : but having no 
falt, they cannot cure them for exportation. Of 
ſeals they kill a great number every year: theſe 
animals are ſometimes taken by dogs, trained to 
the ſport. They ſwim towards the ſeal againſt the 
wind, that the ſmell may not be perceived, then 
ſeize him by the throat, and hold him until the 
maſter can come up and put him to death. They 
are likewiſe caught in nets, and knocked down 
with clubs, in caverns where they litter. The ſkin 
is made into ſhoes, pouches, and other kinds of 
furniture. The fleſh is eaten : part of the fat is 
melted into train oil; and part of it ſalted up for 
food with a ſort of coarſe black ſalt, extracted 
from the aſhes of burnt ſea-weed, 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands likewiſe kill man 
ſmall whales, from ſix to ſixteen feet in length: they 
2 the land in great numbers, when the wea- 

er is dark or hazy : then the fiſhermen aſſemble 
in their boats, and, by ſhouting and throwing 
ſtones, drive them into creeks and inlets, where 
they are killed with whale-ſpears, and hauled on 
ſhore, The tythe being firſt deducted, one fiſh 
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is allotted as a premium to him who firſt diſcovered 
the ſhoal : the reſt are divided into two equal parts, 
one for the fiſhermen, and the other for the pro- 
prietor of the land where the whales are brought 
aſhore. The fat is either melted into oil, ſalted 
up as bacon, or uſed as butter. The fleſh is eaten, 
and taſtes like beef: part of it they cut into long 
ſlices, and dry in the wind: the tail eats like cow- 
heel, and is often pickled by the people of different 
nations, 


The Lancvace, RrLiicion, Laws, and 
Gove RNMENT of theſe IsLatDers. 


The people of Farroe ſpeak the Norwegian dia- 
let, with a mixture of Daniſh idioms. Th 
profeſs the Lutheran religion, under the eccleſia- 
{tical juriſdiction of a provoſt. The whole coun- 
try is divided into ſeven diſtricts, containing thirty - 
nine pariſhes. Their churches are mean, their 
livings very ſmall, and the inhabitants of the little 
remote iſlands very ill ſerved, on account of the 
boiſterous weather, and dangerous ſtreams by which 
they are divided. There is but one ſchool, which 
is eſtabliſhed at their chief town Thorſhaven: 
the prieſt of that place is maſter, and has an ex- 
traordinary ſalary from the king for this office. 
Some ſtudents from this ifland are entertained 
gratis, and bred up as clergymen, at the univer- 
lity of Copenhagen. 

The Farroe iſlands are ſubje& to the king of 
Denmark, who confers the government of them 
upon ſome perſon of quality at court. The go- 
vernor appoints a deputy, and ſheriffs, to admi- 
niſter juſtice, and ſuperintend the commerce of 
theſe iſlands, which are divided into fix diſtricts 
or provinces, Each of theſe is provided with a 
ſheriff, who determines ſmall cauſes in his own 


Pro- 
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province: but matters of importance are referred 
to the great annual ſeſſion at Thorſhaven, in which 
the deputy-governor preſides. There 1s likewiſe a 
ſpring ſeſſion in every diſtrict, held by this deputy, 
aſſiſted by the ſix ſheriffs, a ſworn recorder, and 
the clergy of the province. The ſame gentleman 
is, moreover, preſident of the ſynod held annuall 
for the determination of ecclefiaſtical cauſes, with 
the advice and aſſiſtance of the provoſt and his 
clergy. The laws of Denmark prevail in theſe 
iſlands: yet they have particular ſtatutes of their 
own, and among others the ſheep ordinance, relating 
to the ceconomy of their flocks, aſcertaining their 
property in the ſheep as well as in the incloſures 
or paſture. 


Their CHnarRacTter, MANNERS, Cus- 
" TOMS, Se. 


The people of theſe iſlands are mild, humble, 
extremely hoſpitable, religious, and temperate : 
they live commonly on fleſh, fiſh, milk, or gruel, 
without taſting either bread, ſalt, or beer, except 
at Chriſtmas, when indulge themſelves with 
extraordinary cheer. Their uſual cloathing is of 
coarſe flannel, The men wear ſhort wide coats: 
their women appear in boddice and petticoats; 
ſewed together; but the holiday garments are of a 
better ſtuff, and different colours: linen, how- 
ever, is ſeldom uſed. They make all their own 
cloaths, and indeed every thing for which they 
have occaſion. They are univerſal handicraftſmen, 
and excel the Norwegians in the branch of boat- 
carpenters. They are not only parſimonious in 
their meals, and frugal in their apparel, but alſo 
utter ſtrangers to every elegance of life. They lie 
upon beds of hay, covered with blankets. They 
aſſign to their female ſervants a certain quantity K 
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wool, which muſt be knit or ſpun within the day. 
Both ſexes are almoſt continually employed : the 
women in weaving, knitting, and dying ; the men 
in all other kinds of work. They very ſeldom in- 
dulge themſelves with cheſs, or any other paſtime, 
except on holidays, feſtivals, and weddings : then 
they ſing pſalms, or ballads, amuſe themſelves with 
the cheſs-board, or bol in ruſtic dances. They 
naturally obſerve the ſtats, and are particularly 
acquainted with the conſtellation Urſa Major, by 
which they diſtinguiſh the hours in the winter- 
mornings. The age of the moon they know by 
the increaſe and decreaſe of the tides, and thus 
compute the fixed and moveable feaſts with great 
preciſion, 


The Commerce; STRENGTH, and R E- 
VENUE of the FAR ROE ISLANDS. 


Their commerce, which is very inconſiderable, 
conſiſts in their exporting to the neareſt continent 
of Norway or Denmark, wool, woollen-cloths of 
different fineneſs, knit caps, gloves, and ſtockings, 
butter, train- oil, tallow, boats, down, and feathers. 
Theſe iſlands having been ſubject to piratical inva- 
ſions, king Chriſtian IV. built a caftle at Thorſ- 
haven in the iſland of Stromoe, for the defence of 
that town, which is their chief ſcat of traffick. 
The court of Denmark arbitrarily impoſes a tri- 
bute, or tax, in which theſe poor iflanders are 
obliged to acquieſce : but this muſt be a meer 
trifle, if at all proportionable to the lowneſs of 
their circumſtances, 
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S1TUA TION and EXTENT: 


HE antient Dania, or Denmark, properly 
ſo called, conſiſts of Jutland, the Cherſo- 
neſus Cimbrica of the antients, which is 
of the continent, and ſeveral iſlands in the 
Itic. Jutland lies between the 54th and 5gth 
degrees of north latitude, and from the 8th to the 
15th degrees of longitude eaſt from London, 
ſtretching from ſouth to north about two hundred 
and twenty-four miles ; being in breadth about 
twenty-four miles, at its broadeſt part : on the weſt 
and north it is waſhed by the German ocean : it is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Schager-rock, or Cate- 
gate, and the Middle-fort Sound, or Leſſer Belt; 
and on the ſouth the river Elbe divides it from the 
dutchies of Bremen and Lunenburg, This part of 
the continent includes the dutchies of Sleſwic and 
Holſtein, though this laſt is a fief of the empire. 
The other part, reckoned the moſt conſiderable 
half of Denmark, is conſtituted by the iſlands of 
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Zealand, Funen, Langeland, Laland, Falſter, 
1 Mena, Fermeren, Alſen, Arroe, Sam- 
oe, Se. 


MounTarns, RivERS, Lakes, and 
FoRESTS. 


Jutland is encumbered with barren mountains ; 
but the interjacent vallies abound with excellent 
paſturage ; yet the country, in general, produces 
very little corn. The moſt remarkable river of 
Denmark is the Eyder, which takes its riſe near 
Segeberg, runs by Rendſbourg, and diſembogues 
itſelf into the ſea at Tonningen, after having di- 
vided Sleſwick from Holſtein. There is not, how- 
ever, one .river in Denmark navigable to ſhips of 
any conſiderable burthen; for the Elbe does not 
properly belong ro this country, though it forms 
one of the confines. There are ſome freſh-water 
lakes in the continental part of the kingdom, well 
_ repleniſhed with delicious fiſh, and plenty of pure 
fountains and rivulets: the freſh water in the 
iſlands, however, is extremely foul and diſagree- 
able. The face of the country is alſo ſhaded with 
large foreſts, well ſtocked with a variety of game. 
But notwithſtanding the maritime fituation of this 
kingdom, . there is neither upon the continent, nor 
on . 4 iſlands, one tolerable harbour, except that of 
Copenhagen, which is an excellent ſea- port. 


CLIMATE. 


The cold in Denmark is not fo ſevere as in ſome 
other parts of Germany, that are more to the ſouth- 
ward. The air is here tempered by the vapours 
from the ſea, that ſurrounds it almoſt on every 
part. The ſame neighbourhood contributes to the 
mitigation of the ſummer's heat, by ventilating 
breezes. Here, however, we perceive no gradual 
ſpring, nor intermediate autumn; but a ſudden 
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tranfition from cold to heat, and from ſultry wea- 
ther again to all the rigours of winter; ſo that in fact, 
there are but two ſeaſons in Denmark. In the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, the heat is 
very troubleſome, the atmoſphere being cloſe, 
gloomy, and ſurcharged with vapours. At this 
period, the city of Copenhagen is ſo peſtered with 
flies, that the people have recourſe to a poiſoned 
water, with which they ſprinkle their kitchens and 
apartments. By this the vermin are ſo effectually 
deſtroyed, that whole buſhels of dead flies are ſwept 
together in one chamber. 


Soit: PrRoDUcTIONS. 


The foil varies in different places on the conti- 
nent, and in the iſlands. There are good paſ- 
tures in all parts of the kingdom: the mountains 
here, as every where elſe, are barren; the vallies, 
fertile; _ the ſoil Li iſlands is 2 
ſandy, requires uent rains, to uce 
even tolerable crops of rye. a 


ANIMALS. 


The Danes breed vaſt herds of kine, flocks of 
ſheep, hogs, and an excellent race of horſes; but 
their cattle are ſmall and meagre, except in the 
ſummer, when the beef is ſweet and juicy. We- 
ther mutton was heretofore unknown in Denmark; 
and therefore this ſpecies was generally eaten in 
lamb. The woods and foreſts are inhabited by 
ſtags, elks, and boars, hares, and all the quadru- 
peds found in other mild countries. Here is great 
plenty of poultry and wild fowl : and the ſea ſwarms 
with a variety of fiſh, ſuch as we have deſcribed in 
our account of Norway: but on the fide of the 
Baltic, the Danes are very ill ſupplied, whether 
from the indolence and want of ſkill of the inhabi- 
tants, or (whieh is more likely) from the nature of 
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the water, which is rather brackiſh than ſalt, con- 
ſequently leſs agreeable to the fiſhes. 


LanGuace, RELIGION, LEARNING. 


The language of Denmark is a diale& of the 
Teutonic, and bears a ſtrong affinity to the Nor- 
wegian tongue; but is diſagreeable to ſtrangers, on 
account of the drawling tone with which it is pro- 
nounced. They have borrowed many words from 
the Germans; and, indeed, the high Dutch is uſed 
in common diſcourſe by the court, the gentry, and 
the burghers. The better ſort likewiſe underſtand 
French, and ſpeak it fluently, The Lutheran 
doctrine is univerſally embraced through all Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway ; ſo that there is not 
another ſect in theſe kingdoms. Denmark is di- 
vided into fix dioceſes, one in Zealand, one in Fu- 
nen, and four in Jutland: but the biſhops are, 
properly ſpeaking, no other than ſuperintendants, 
or primi inter pares. They have no cathedrals, ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts, or temporalities. Their buſineſs 
is to inſpect the doctrine and morals of the inferior 
clergy. They are not diſtinguiſhed from other mi- 
niſters by their habit, which conſiſts of a black 
gown with ſhort ſleeves, a large ruff about the 
neck, and a round cap with edges, like thoſe worn 
by our maſters of arts. The revenue of the biſhop 
of Copenhagen amounts to about two thouſand 
rixdollars; and this is the richeſt benefice in the 
kingdom. The clergy are wholly dependent on 
the government. They never intermeddle, nor 
are employed or conſulted in civil affairs. They, 
nevertheleſs, have acquired great influence, and 
erected a ſort of ſpiritual tyranny over the minds 
of the common people, by whom they are much 
revered. They preach without notes, and inveigh 
ſeverely againſt the vices of the grear, whom they 
ſcruple not to attack perſonally. The commonalty 
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admire their courage, and the government con- 
nives at their preſumption, while they confine them- 
ſelves to their own province of pm They 
are, generally ſpeaking, men of exemplary lives, 
and ſome erudiuon. I heir churches are kept more 
clean, and better adorned than thoſe of England: 
the people are great lovers of muſick, and their or- 

iſts commonly entertain the congregation for 
half an hour before or after ſervice, The ſtate of 
literature is very low in Denmark, There is, in- 
decd, an univerſity at Copenhagen, but meanly 
endowed, and very ill ſupplied with maſters. Taſte 
and the belles lettres are utterly unknown in this 
country, which yet has produced ſome men of 
great eminence in mathematics and medicine ; 
ſuch as Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, and the Bartho- 
lines. 


ConsTITuUuTioOn, GoveERNMENT, and 
| Laws. 


The conſtitution of Denmark was heretofore of 
the free Gothic original. The convention of the 
eſtates, even including the repreſentatives of the 
boors or peaſants, elected a king for his perſonal 
virtues, having ſtill a regard to the fon of their 
late monarch, whom, however, they made no 
ſcruple of ſetting aſide, if they deemed him un- 
wcrthy of the royal dignity. They enaQed laws, 
conferred the great offices of ſtare, debated all at- 
fairs relating to commerce, peace, war, and alli- 
ances, and occaſionally gave their conſent to the im- 

ſition of neceſſary taxes. The king was no other 
than chief magiſtrate, generaliſſimo, and as it were 
prime miniſter to his le. Flis buſineſs was to 
ſee juſtice . to command 


the army in time of war; to encourage indultry, 
religion, arts, and fciences; and to watch over the 
in- 
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intereſts of his ſubjects. He had no public reve- 
nue from the ſtate, but lived like a private noble- 
man from the produce of his on lands and de- 
meſnes. Such was the conſtitution of Denmark, 
till the year 1650, when it underwent a very ſtrange 
and ſurpriſing revolution. At the concluſion of 
the peace with Sweden, the nation re ſounded with 
the clamour of miſery and diſcontent. There was 
nothing left in the public treaſury, to pay off and 
diſband the army, which therefore became inſolent 
and licentious. The common people, and even 
the burghers, were exhauſted by the long, expen- 
ſive war: the clergy were unſatisfied with their 
condition and want of importance; and the nobi- 
lity were become proud and tyrannical. When 
the eſtates aſſembled to deliberate and redreſs the 
grievances of the nation, the commons propoſed 
that an equal tax ſhould be Jaid upon all perſons, 
without diſtinction, in proportion to their circum- 
ſtances. The nobles pleaded their privilege of be- 
ing exempted from all impoſition. The burghers 
alledged, that as the nobility engroſſed all the 
lands and riches in the kingdom, it was reaſonable 
that they ſhould bear their ſhare of the common 
burthen : violent diſputes enſued. Ar length a 
nobleman, called Otto Craeg, ſtood up, and, in 
a tranſport of paſſion, told the commons, that they 
neither underſtood the privileges of the nobility, 
who were always exempted from ſuch impoſitions, 
nor the condition of themſclves, who were no other 
than their ſlaves. This inglorious term produced 
an immediate ferment in the aſſembly; and the 
hall reſounded with murmurs and altercation. 
Nanſon, ſpeaker of the commons, ſtarting up in a 
rage of indignation, ſwore that the nobility ſhould 
repent their having branded the commons with 
ſuch an opprobrious epithet. He had previouſly 
concerted the deſign with the biſhop of Copenha- 
| | L 3 gen, 
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gen, and the court was not ignorant of their inten- 
tion. The clergy and burghers, breaking up in 
diſorder, marched under the auſpices of theſe lea- 
ders to the brewer's hall, where, after much de- 
bate, they agreed to make a ſolemn tender of their 
freedom and ſervices to the king, that he might 
become abſolute monarch of the realm, and fee the 
right of hereditary ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed in his fa- 
mily. Next morning they marched in couples, 
each burgher being paired with a clergyman, 
through the ſtreets, which were filled with the po- 
pulace, who ſhouted as they paſſed, to the coun- 
cil-hall, where the nobles had reaſſembled. There 
Nanſon, in a ſhort harangue, ſignified the intention 
of the clergy and commons, demanded the concur- 
rence of the nobles, and threatened that, in caſe of a 
refuſal, they would forthwith proceꝭd without them 
to the palace. The nobies were confounded and 
abaſhed. They endeavoured to gain time: they 
profeſſed a defire of concurring with the other 
{tates; but defired that an affair of ſuch conſe- 
quence might not be precipitated, The others be- 
ing deaf to their remonſtrances and intreaties, con- 
tinued their proceſſion to the palace, where t 
were met by the prime miniſter, who conducted 
them to the hall of audience. There the biſhop 
of Copenhagen, in a florid ſpeech, as deputy from 
the two orders, made a folema tender to the king 
of an abſolute and hereditary dominion; aſſuring 
his majeſty, that he might command their purſes 
and arms, to ſupport a meaſure fo neceſſary to 
the welfare of his pecple. The king received 
them graciouſly, aſſented to the propoſal, thanked 
them for their zeal and confidence, and affured 
them they might depend upon his royal favour and 
protection. The city-gates were immediately ſhut, 
that none of the ſenators ſhould eſcape : a precau- 
tion by which the nobles were ſo intimidated, that 
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22 ſignified their readineſs to concur 
Kh the ſtep which the other two orders had taken. 
P ions were forthwith made for this ſtrange 
inauguration. Scaffolds were raiſed in the open 
ſpace before the caſtle; and the troops and burghers 
received orders to appear in arms, under their re - 
ſpective officers. On the ſixteenth day of October, 
in the year 1660, the king, queen, and royal family, 
aſcended an open theatre, and placing themſelves on 
chairs of ſtate, under canopies of velvet, received 
in public the homage of all the ſenators, nobility, 
clergy, and commons, couched in an oath of al- 
I-o1ance compoſed for the purpoſe. Thus the 
peopic, with a raſh and deſperate hand, from mo- 
tives of cevenge, fomented by an artful miniſtry 
and ambitious clergy, refi —_ their liberty and 
independence, and veſted their ſovereign with a 
de ſpatic power over their lives and fortunes. The 
king of Denmark is now fo abſolute, that he not 
only can impoſe what tolls and taxes he ſhall think 
convenient; but alſo, by a maxim in the preſent 
juriſprudence of that nation, he enjoys the prero- 
gative of explaining the law, and even of altering 
it occaſionally. 

The laws of Denmark are juſt, equitable, per- 
ſpicuous, and fo conciſe that the whole body is 
contained in one quarto volume, written in the 
language of the country. Every man may plead 
his own cauſe, without employing either council 
or attorney : but there are a few advocates for the 
benefit of thoſe who cannot or will not ſpeak in their 
own defence. The proceedings are ſo ſummary, 
that a ſuit may be carried through all the courts, 
and finally decided in thirteen months. There 
are three courts in Denmark, and an appeal lies 
from the inferior to the ſuperior tribunal. The 
loweſt of theſe is in cities and towns, denominated 
1 the 
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the Byfoglids Court, and in the country the Herredſ: 
fougds. Cauſes may be appealed from this to che 
Landſtag, or general head court for the province: 
but the final appeal hes to the court of Higb- rigbt 
in Copenhagen, where the king preſides in per- 
ſon, aſſiſted by the prime nobility. The judges 
of the two other courts are appointed by his ma- 
jeſty's letters patent, to fit and determine cauſes 
duranie bene placito. Theſe are puniſhable for any 
miſdemeanours of which they may be guilty ; and 
when convicted of having paſſed an unjuſt ſentence, 
they are condemned to make reparation to the in- 
Jjured party. I heir falaries are very inconſiderable, 
and paid out of the king's treaſury, from the fines 
of delinquents, beſides a ſmall gratuity from the 
plaintiff and defendant when ſentence is paſſed. 
In a word, here is no encouragement for chica- 
nery, and no countenance given to corruption. 
Such is the - peculiar privilege enjoyed by the city 
of Copenhagen, that cauſes appealed from the 
Byfoglid; Court, inſtead of paſſing through the 
provincial court, are tried by the burgomaſter and 
common -· council; from whence they proceed im- 
mediately to the higheſt court, as the laſt reſource. 
Affairs relating to the revenue are determined in 
the rent· chamber of Denmark, which is analogous 
to our court of exchequer. To another tribunal, 
com poſed of ſome members from this rent- chamber, 
from the ad miralty, and college of commerce, mer- 
chants appeal for redreſs, when their commodities 
are ſeized for non payment of duties. All dif 
putes relating to the ſea are determined by the 
court of admiralty, conſtituted of commiſſioners 
appointed for theſe purpoſes. The chancellary 
may be more properly termed a ſecretary's office. 
It conſiſts of clerks, who write and. iſſue all the 
king's decrees and citations, tranſcribe papers, 
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3nd, according to the directions they receive, make 
draughts of treaties and alliances with other na- 
tions. The government of Denmark is very com- 
mendable for the excellent policy it maintains. 
Juſtice is executed upon criminals with great ſe- 
verity; and ſuch regulations are eſtabliſhed as effec- 
tually prevent thoſe outrages that are daily com- 
mitted in other countries. No man preſumes to 
wag his tongue againſt the government, far leſs 
to hatch ſchemes of treaſon. All the ſubjects are, 
or ſeem to be, attached to their ſovereign by the 
ties of affection. Robbery on the highway, bur- 
glary, coining or clipping, are crimes ſeldom or 
never heard of in Denmark. The capital crimes 
uſually committed are theft and manſlaughter. 
Such offenders are beheaded very dexterouſly with 
one ſtroke of a ſword. The executioner, though 
infamous, is commonly rich : becauſe, over and 
above the functions of his office, he is employed 
in other ſcandalous occupations, which no other 
perſon will undertake. He, by means of his un- 
derſtrapper, called the Pracher, empties all the 
jakes, and removes from houſes, ſtables, or ſtreets, 
dead dogs and horſes, which no other Dane will 
vouchſate to touch on any conſideration whatſo- 
ever. 
la Copenhagen there is a maſter of the police, 
who ſuperintends the ceconomy of that city, He 
inſpects all ſorts of merchandize, and compromiſes 
the differences that ariſe between traders and 
handicraftſmen, when they interfere with the pro- 
feſſions of each other. He takes care that the 
public buildings, draw-bridges, and canals be kept 
in repair; that the ſtreets are well paved, cleanſed, 
and tree of incumbrances. He prevents the prac- 
rice of ſmuggled prohibited goods ; regulates the 
price of bread, and the rates of travelling; puniſhes 
Extortioners and poachers ; ſuppteſſes riots, and 
5 pro- 
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provides immediate aſſiſtance in caſe of fire. There 
are ſelect companies appointed for this purpoſe. 
The chimney- ſweepers are bound to keep a regiſ- 
ter of all the chimneys they ſweep, that in caſe of 
an accident from a foul vent the owner may be 
convicted, and puniſhed for his avarice or neglect. 
No torches are allowed to be carried through the 
ſtreets of this city, becauſe great part of the houſes 
are of timber, and the wind is generally high. In 
lieu of flambeaux, the court and quality uſe large 
round lanthorns, fixed to the end of long pol-s. 
In a word, the maſter of the police regulates every 
thing that relates tothe decency, good order, quiet, 
and ſecurity of the capital. The apothecarics in 
this kingdom are under excellent regulations: thei: 
number at Copenhagen is reſtrifted to two ; and 
One is allowed to every other rown of importance, 
They are examined and appointed by the college 
of phyſicians, and confirmed by the king himſelf, 
otherwiſe they cannot exerciſe the profeſſion. Their 
ſhops are vidhed three times a year by the magiſ- 
trates, accompanied with phyſicians, who inſpect 
their medicines and regulate the prices. They are 
obliged to keep an exact account of every thing 
they ſell, to ſpecify the name of the perſon who 
bought it, and that of the doctor by whom it was 
preſcribed ; fo that accidents are prevented, and 
murders by poiſon eaſily diſcovered. 

Denmark is divided into ſeven diſtricts, four of 
which are included in Jutland, and the other three 
in the iſlands : each of thele is ſubdivided into 
three leſſer juriſdictions, called Ampts. Over every 
diſtrict the king appoints a governor, or Stifts- 
empt5-man, of the beſt quality: his deputy the 
Ampts-man is uſually a gentleman, who reſides 
in the principal town of the diſtrict, and takes all 
the trouble from his ſuperior: he collefts the 
king's revenues, aſſigns quarters to the ſoldiers, 
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provides for them on the march, and employs the 
peaſants in public works. The rnor enjoys a 
yearly ſalary of a thouſand crowns from the king's 
treaſury; and his deputy is gratified with four hun- 
dred : but they enjoy other privileges, which are 
neceſſarily annexed to their office. In the regula- 
tion of public taxes, they find means to ſhift the 
burthen from their own eſtates : they poſſeſs great 

er and authority in their ſeveral diſtricts, and 
— the peaſants with impunity. Theſe offices 
are commonly beſtowed upon the favourites of the 
court, and thoſe who are intitled to ſome proviſion 
for their faithful ſervices. 


C RAR ACT ER of the PEOPLE: Their Man 
NERS and CuSTOMS. 


The nobility and gentry of Denmark are all in- 
cluded in the term nobleſſe, and formerly there 
was no diſtinctions of title: but, within theſe ſixty 
years, ſome few favourites have been dignified 
with the titles of Count and Baron. Theſe, and 
theſe only, enjoy the privilege to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates by will, otherwiſe than in the manner which 
the law directs. Others, indeed, may make parti - 
cular diſpoſitions, provided they have intereſt uf. 
ficient to procure the king's approbation and ſig- 
nature. The Daniſh nobleſſe, — at 
their own ſeats with great magnificence 
tality ; and, at the 1 of the eſtates, = 
their king with numerous and ſuperb retinues: 
but, ſince he became abſolute, they have ſunk to 
a very low condition. They are ſo impoveriſhed 
by exorbitant taxes, that they can hardly procure 
the means of ſubſiſtence; and, for the moſt part, 
live obſcurely in ſome corner of their ruined coun- 
try palaces, unleſs they have intereſt enough to 
obtain a civil or military employment at court. For 
this purpole they exert all their induſtry, —_— 
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and addreſs, that their eſtates may be ſheltered 
from the exactions of collectors, and find means 
to defray the expence of their living. They no 
longer inherit the ſpirit and virtues of their an- 
ceſtors; but are become ſervile, indolent, often- 
tatious, extravagant, and oppreſſive. 

Their general character is a ſtrange compoſition 
of pride and meannefs, infolence and poverty. If 
any gentleman can find a purchaſer for his eſtate, 
the king, by the Daniſh law, has a right to one 
third of the purchaſe-money : but the lands are fo 
burthened with impoſitions, that there would be 
no danger of alienation, even if this reſtriction 
was not in force : no perſon would offer money for 
an eſtate to be held on ſuch terms; and ſome gen- 
tlemen have actually offered to make a ſurrender 
to the king of large tracts of fertile land, ſituated 
in the iſland of Zealand. Conſcious that they en- 
Joy their poſſeſſions, thus encumbered, at the nod 
of an arbitrary ſovereign, they are at little or no 
pains to improve their eſtates; and they look upon 
trade as an employment beneath their dignity. 
They therefore rack their tenants with the utmoſt 
oppreſſion, in order to procure the immediate means 
of gratifying their vanity, gluttony, and extrava- 
gance. They maintain ſplendid equipages, wear 
fine cloaths, drink a vaſt quantity of French wine, 
and indulge themſelves with eating to exceſs. 
Thoſe courtiers who derive money from their em- 
ployments, inſtead of purchaſing land in Den- 
mark, remit their caſh to the banks of Hamburgh 
and Amſterdam. The merchant and burgher treads 
in the footſteps of their ſuperiors: they ſpend all 
their gains in luxury and pleaſure, with an impa- 
tient avidity, as if they are afraid of incurring the 
' ſuſpicion of affluence, and of being ſtripped by 
taxation, The peaſant or boor follows the ſame 
example: no ſooner has he earned a rixdollar than 
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he makes haſte to expend it in brandy, leſt it 
ſhould fall into the hand of his oppreſſive land- 
lord. This lower claſs of people are as abſolute 
ſlaves as the negroes in the Weſt-Indies, and ſub- 
fiſt upon much hurder fare. The value of eſtates 
is not computed by the number of acres, but by 
the ſtock of boors, who, like the timber, are 
reckoned parcel of the freehold. Heretofore the 
Daniſh peaſants lived comfortably : they were 
lodged warm, wore good cloaths, fed upon whol- 
ſome freſh proviſion, and every houſe could pro- 
duce a parcel of plate, with gold rings and other 
ornaments, which they are ambitious of poſſeſſing 
even at this day : but now they are quite impo- 
veriſhed, and nothing can be more wretched than 
their condition. They feed upon ſtock-fiſh, ſalted 
meats, and. other coarſe diet: there is not the leaſt 
piece of furniture of any value in their houſes, 
except feather beds, which are excellent, and in 
great plenty in Denmark: theſe are not only uſed 
as beds to lie upon, but alſo as coverings in lieu 
of blankets, After the boor has laboured like a 
drudge to. raiſe the king's taxes, he muſt pay the 
overplus of his toil to his needy landlord. Should 
he improve his ground, and repair his farm-houſe, 
his cruel maſter will immediately tranſplant him 
from thence to a barren farm, and a naked habi- 
tation, that he may let the improved ground at a 
higher price to another tenant. ' his barbarous 
practice is ſuch a diſcouragement to induſtry, that 
in a little time there will be no farm-houſes in the 
country, unleſs they are rebuilt or repaired at the 
landlord's expence. The peaſants likewiſe ſuſtain 
abundance of damage and violence from the licen- 
tious ſoldiers, that are quartered in their houſes. 
They are moreover obliged to furniſh horſes and 
waggons for the royal family, and all their at- 
tendants, when the king makes a progreſs through 
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the country, or remaves his reſidence from one 
lace to another. On ſuch occaſions the neigh- 
ring boors are ſummoned to aſſemble with their 
cattle and carriages ; and not only obliged to live 
ar their own expence, but alſo to bear every ſpecies 
of outrage and abuſe from the loweſt lacquies of 
thoſe who attend his majeſty. All perſons, of any 
rank above the vulgar, dreſs in the French taſte, 
and affect finery ; but the winter-dreſs of the ladies 
is peculiar to the country, very neat, warch, and 
becoming. The common people are likewiſe re- 
markably neat, and pride themſelves in different 
changes of linnen. They are very little addicted 
to jollity and diverſion : their whole amuſements 
conſiſts in running at the gooſe on Shrove-Tueſday, 
and in being drawn in ſleds upon the ice during 
winter: they, moreover, feaſt and make merry at 
weddings and funerals. With reſpe& to marriage, 
the man and woman frequently cohabit together 
on contract, long before the ceremony is per- 
formed. The nobility and gentry picque them- 
ſelve upon ſumptuous buria's and monuments for 
the dead: the corpſe is very often kept in a vault, 
or the chancel of a church, for ſeveral years, before 


a opportunity occurs for celebrating the 
fer. 


The warlike genius of the Danes no longer ſub- 
ſiſts: the common le are mean-ſpirited, ſuſpi- 
cious, and deceitful; nor have they that talent for 
mechanics, and natural ingenuity, ſo remarkable in 
ſome other northern nations. 

While the peaſants are employed without doors 
in their country labour, the women are occupied at 
home in ſpinning yarn for linen, which is here 
made to great perfection. The people of Den- 


mark are very ſubject to apoplexies and epilepſies, 
probably owing to hard drinking, and poor un- 
wholeſome diet; though they frequently die of a 

ſpecies 
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ies of apoplexy, called the facht, which 

— from 2 and anxiety of mind. — 
tions, coughs, and catarrhs, are ſo little known at 
Copenhagen, that, even in the midſt of winter, 
there is not the leaſt noiſe in their churches to diſ- 
turb the attention of the audience. The exem 
tion from theſe maladies, in ſuch a cold moiſt cli- 
mate, they probably owe to the purity of their 
fuel, which conſiſts wholly of beech- wood, to their 
warm ſtoves, and to the comfortable furs they wear 
as preſervatives againſt the ſeverity of the winter. 
Strangers are but indifferently lodged in their 
towns. The taverns are poorly ſupplied ; and he 
who diets in them muſt be contenced to eat in a 
public room, which is often filled with promiſcuous 
company, unleſs he will condeſcend to pay an ex- 
travagant price for a ſeparate apartment. The me- 
tropolis is but indifferently furniſhed with game. 
The wild ducks and plover are hardly eatable; but 
the hares are good, and the markets imes pro- 
duce tolerable roebuck. We have already obſerved 
that their ſea-fiſh ks not 72 commended; but 
their rivers yield plenty of delicious carp, perch, 
and craw-fiſh. "The gardens of the gentry are 
well ſtocked with melons, grapes, peaches, and 
all ſorts of greens and ſallads in perfection. Their 
butter is ſweet ; but their cheeſe intolerable. 

People of faſhion drink French wine, Rheniſh, 
and cherry-brandy : the common people indulge 
themſelves with bad beer, and a hot ſpirit diſtilled 


COMMERCE. 


The commerce of Denmark begins to lift up 
its head, under the protection and encouragement 
of a ſovereign who 1s the real father of his people. 
The bloody and five wars by which the two 
northern crowns of Sweden and Denmark were 


mu- 
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mutually exhauſted, are- now happily concluded ; 
and will ſcarce be revived, while their ſovereigns 
continue to purſue the real intereſt of their ſubjects. 
Ruſſia has eſtabliſhed a new power in the Baltic, 
in order to ballance which they will find it conve- 
nient to unite for their own preſervation. The 
trade of Denmark was formerly confined to a very 
inconfiderable export of fiſh, planks, timber, ſkins, 
tallow, and live cattle. Their money is reckoned 
in rixdollars and ſtivers; the firſt, not quite equal 
in value to an Engliſh crown; the laſt, rather more 
than an Engliſh penny. The liſpound of Den- 
mark is equivalent to a ſtone, and twenty of theſe 
are included in one ſhip-pound ; but the Daniſh ell 
amounts to no more than two thirds of the Engliſh 
meaſure known by that denomination. 

Abaut the year 1612, an Eaſt-India company 
was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen, under the pro- 
tection of king Chriſtiern IV. and in four years 
after their eſtabliſnment the company equipped 
four ſhips; which ſer fail for the Eaſt- Indies. Theſe 
adventurers made a ſettlement on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, at à place called Tranquebar, which 
they ſtill retain. Here they built a fort, which is 
counted the ſtrongeſt in the Indies, and even for- 
tified the town, which is a place of conſiderable 
rraffick. A great number of Indians, whom the 
Daniſh miſſionaries have converted to the Lutheran 
religion, ſettle and grow rich in Tranquebar. Theſe 
form a diſtinct colony, able to ſupport itſelf in a 
flouriſhing condition, and to pay a yearly tribute 
of ten thouſand rixdollars to the Daniſh company. 
During the civil wars in England, this commerce 
was carried on to great advantage: but, fince that 
period, it has undergone various viciſſitudes. From 
the very origin of their eſtabliſnment the Danes 
ha e been embroiled with the neighbouring ſtates 
of India, as well as with the other European ſet- 
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tlements. Theſe were envious of their ſtrength, 
and their diamond-trade; a branch of traffick 
which they proſecuted to great advantage. In the 
cloſe of the laſt century the Rajah of Tanjour, an 
Indian prince, whoſe territories bordered on Tran- 
quebar, was inſtigated by the Dutch to declare war 
againſt the Daniſh ſettlement. He inveſted Tran- 
quebar with a great army; and, by dint of incre- 
dible labour, had in five months reduced the gar- 
riſon to extremity, when they were ſuccoured by 
the generoſity of Mr. Pitt, the Engliſh governor of 
Fort St. George. This gentleman reinforced them 
with a body of Engliſh troops, who, in repeated 
fallies, harraſſed the Indians to ſuch a degree, that 
the Rajah, deſpairing of being able to reduce the 
place, raiſed the ſiege, and marched away. Since 
that period the Danes have enjoyed their Eaſt-India 
commerce without let or moleſtation : they poſſeſs 
Tranquebar, and the fortreſs of Danebourg, which 
is a regular citadel ; together with an adjoining 
territory, peopled with Moors and Indians, who 
are their ſubjects. 

In conſequence of a ſcheme formed by Joſhua 
Van Aſperen, a merchant of the Low Countries, 
for increaſing the capital and extending the trade 
of the Daniſh Eaſt-India company, Frederick IV. 
in the year 1728, transferred the ſeat of it from 
Copenhagen to Altena, a town of great traffick 
belonging to Denmark, and fituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamburgh ; and granted a new char- 
ter to the company for promoting their commerce 
to China, Bengal, and the Indies, The capital 
was conſiderably enlarged, for theſe purpoſes, by a 
ſpirited ſubſcription, which alarmed France and 
the Maritime Powers. I he Dutch raiſed a proceſs 
againſt the projector Van Aſperen, who, being a 
ſubject of the States, was condemned and executed 
in effigy. Every objection that could be ſtarted 
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againſt the execution of the ſcheme, was publiſhed 
in the news- papers of Paris, London, and Amſter- 
dam, with a view to diſcourage people from en- 

aging in the commerce. The minifters of Great 
Britain and Holland, who reſided at the court of 
Denmark, were ordered to make remonſtrances to 
his Daniſh majeſty againſt this new charter, which 
they apprehended would interfere with the Eaſt- 
India trade of their ſubjects. The king wiſely an- 
ſwered, that he was not reſtricted by any treaty 
whatever from ſupporting and extending the trat- 
fick of his ſubjects by all the means in his power, 
provided he did not infringe the laws of nature 
and nations, which he had no intention to violate. 
The Maritime Powers, finding their repreſenta- 
tions produced no effect, forbade their ſubjects to 
be concerned in the Daniſh company; and this 
prohibition hindered them from executing the 
ſcheme in its utmoſt extent: nevertheleſs, they 
have extended their commerce, and now proſecute 
an advantageous trade from Denmark to China 
and the Indies, under the, protection and particular 
encouragement of the reigning king. Their credit 
is extenſive; their funds are conſiderable ; their 
warchouſes, magazines, yards, and docks, in com- 
plete order; and ſend annually two or three 
ſhips richly loaded to the Eaſt· Indies. 

Chriſtian VI. even in his father's life-time, was 
very attentive to the intereſt of the Eaſt · India 
company; and, indeed, when he aſcended the 
throne, he fully anfwered the hopes and expecta- 
tions of his people, in eaſing them of their ſevere 
burthens, and taking every ſtep for their improve- 
ment and advantage. He aboliſhed a grievous 
monopoly, which his father had eſtabliſhed, for the 
ſale of wine, brandy, falt, and tobacco. He 
to pay a million of rixdollars to the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, upon that prince's reſigning all pretenſions 
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to the dutchy of Sleſwick. He terminated an old 
diſpute between the crown of Denmark and the 
city of Hamburgh; by which agreement he ob- 
tained half a million of marks of ſilver for himſelf, 
and ſome valuable conceſſions in favour of his people. 
He inſtituted a council of trade, to examine all 
propoſals for the extenfion and encouragement of 
commerce: he invited artiſts and workmen from 
foreign countries, and eſtabliſhed manufactures at 
his own expence: he erected a bank for the pur- 
poſe of circulation: he maintained a reſpectable 
fleet and army : and, that theſe might not become 
burthenſome to his ſubjects, he, from time to time, 
concluded treaties of ſubſidy with foreign powers, 
which always kept his finances in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. In a word, he acted on all occaſions with 
equal fortitude and diſcretion, as a great king, a 
wiſe politician, and a prince who had always at 
heart the intereſts of his people. His ſon Frede- 
rick V. father to the preſent king of Denmark, 
wiſely trod in the footſteps of his father. He 
maintained peace with all his neighbours, encou- 
raged induſtry, promoted trade and manufactures : 
by means of a well regulated ceconomy, he was en- 
abled to make conſiderable ſavings ; ſo that he 
payed off a heavy debt due by the crown, and re- 
ſerved conſiderable ſums to be expended for the 
of his kingdom. Between the acceſſion of his 
tather to the throne, and that of his ſon, the preſent 
king, the face of affairs has been altered much for 
the better in Denmark. New channels of trade, 
and new ports, have been o : the number of 
ſhipping has been doubled, and the revenue in- 
creaſed in proportion. The court is ſplendid, wich- 
out profuſion ; the king is rich, without oppreſſion ; 
reſpected abroad as a wiſe and powerful monarch, 
beloved and adored at home as the father and pa- 
tron of his people. Beſides the Faſt-India as 
M 2 the 
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the Danes have extended their commerce to the 
Weſt-Indies, where they have ſettled the iſland 
of St. Thomas; to the coaſt of Guinea, where 
they maintain the fort of Chriſtianburgh; to the 
Mediterranean ; and to Greenland. 


STRENGTH and REvenvue. 


The forces of Denmark, including five thouſand 
reſerves, which form a kind of militia, amount to 
near forty thouſand men, horſe, dragoons, and in- 
fantry. Theſe laſt, officers as well as ſoldiers, 
conſiſt ckicfly of ſtrangers, Germans, Foles, Cour- 
landers, Dutch, Swedes, Scots, and Iriſh. The 
cavalry are generally natives: every peaſant is 
obliged to maintain a trooper and his horſe, not 
only in meat, drink, and houſe- room, but likewiſe 
in money to the amount of fix ſhillings a month; 
one half of which is payed to the colonel, to de- 
fray the expence of mounting his men. In Nor- 
way the foot-ſoldiers live upon free-quarter among 
the boors. The pay of a captain amounts to twenty 
rixdollars a month ; that of a lieutenant to eleven : 
to each common ſoldier is allotted two rixdollars 
and thirty-two ſtivers ; but of this he receives no 
more than ſeventeen ſlivers a week: the reſt is de- 
tained for bread, quarters and cloaths. In time 
cf peace the pay of the horſe-officers is no more 
than that of the infantry. The dragoons are not 
obliged to keep horſes, except in time of war; and 
extraordinary pay is allowed to thoſe that are quar- 
tered in Holſtein. The Daniſh troops, though not 
deſpicable, have been generally foiled by the Swedes, 
who have wreſted from them fome of their beſt 
provinces, which they ſtil] poſſeſs ; namely, Scho- 
nen, Halland, Bleking, ard Yempterland. The 
navy of Denmark is numerous and reſpectable: it 
conſiſts of about. thirty ſhips of the line, beſides 
trigates, bombs, tenders, and yachts, That this 
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fleet may be the more eaſily manned on anv emer- 
gency, three thouſand ſeamen are maintained a- 
More in time of peace; a certain diſtrict in the 
out-ſkirts of Copenhagen has been allotted to them 
for their habitation, and there they live rent free 
with their families in little houſes, built like, bar- 
racks, at the king's expence. Their bufirels, 
while on ſhore, is to work in the holm, or great 
dock, in which the ſhips of war are built and re- 

ired. The pay of theſe mariners does not exceed 
eight rixdollars a year for each; but they have be- 
ſides a weekly allowance of proviſion. All the of- 
ficers of the navy are conſtantly paid, in peace as 
well as in war. The Danes are tolerable naviga- 
tors; but their beſt ſeamen are natives of Norway. 
There is a great number of fortreſſes in Denmark 
kept in repair. The fortifications of Copenhagen 
are ſtrong and regular, though conſtructed of earth 
The caftle of Cronenburg, near Elfineur, is of 
conſiderable ſtrength, though irregular. Altena, 
on the Elbe, is well fortified. Rendſburg, that 
ſtands on the river Eyder, is a royal fortification, 
deemed the ſtrongeſt place in Denmark. Frede- 
ricia, in Jutland, 1s a well fortified rown, and a 
paſs over the Little Belt; and there are ſeveral 
other ſtrong holds of leſs conſequence. 

The revenues of his Daniſh majeſty ariſe from 
the taxes and impoſitions laid on his own ſubjects, 
from the duties payed by foreigners, from his own 
eſtate, crown-lands, and confiſcations. The taxes 
are altogether arbitrary, and therefore fluctuating; 
but they are always grievous to the ſubject. They 
commonly conſiſt of cuſtoms or toll for import and 
export; of exciſe upon the conſumption of wine, 
ſalt, tobacco, eatables, and drinkables; of taxes 
upon marriages, paper, brewing, grinding, and the 
exerciſe of different profeſſions; of impoſitions en 
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land, poll- money, ground- rent for all houſes in 
Copenhagen, and elſewhere; money raiſed for 
maintaining fortifications, and a portion for the 
king's daughter, when ſhe happens to be married 
but this ſeldom exceeds one hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. 

One conſiderable article in the revenue of Den- 
mark is the toll payed by foreign ſhips that paſs 
through the Sound, or Ore-Sound, into the Baltic. 
This is a narrow ſtreight between Schonen and the 
iſland of Zealand. At its narroweſt part, on the 
continent ſide, the town of Elfineur and the for- 
treſs of Cronenburg are ſituated: on the ſide of 
Sweden is the town of Helſinburg ; ſo that the 
Swedes command both ſides of the paſſage, and 
are exempted from the toll which the ſhips of all 
other nations pay to the king of Denmark. This 
was originally no other than a ſmall contribution, 
which trading nations agreed to make for main- 
taining lights at certain places, to direct their 
courſe through the paſſage in dark and ſtormy wea- 
ther. At the ſame time thoſe trading nations 
agreed that every ſhip ſhould paſs this way, and 
pay its ſhare of the expence, rather than uſe the 
Great Belt, which is the other paſſage, but unpro- 
vided with ſuch conveniency. In proceſs of time 
the Danes converted this voluntary contribution 
into an exorbitant toll, and even exacted arbitrary 
ſums, in proportion to the weakneſs of the nation 
whoſe ſhips they viſited. Theſe exactions ſome- 
times involved the Danes in quarrels with their 
n:ighbours, and the toll was regulated in repeated 
treaties. The Swedes have freed themſelves from 
this impoſition, which is levied according to cer- 
tain ſtipulated rates, in proportion to the ſize of 

the ſhip and the value of the cargo. The Engliſh 


and Dutch vouchſafe to pay it, and other ſtates 
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trading to the Baltic, make no ſcruple to follow 
their example. But the Danes know their title to 
this revenue ſtands upon a very precarious footing 
for, as the Swedes command the paſſage, the 
others have no power to enforce payment ; and 
ſhould the Maritime Powers diſpute their claim to 
this impoſition, they would ſoon be obliged to give 
up the advantage, which has in ſome years a- 
mounted to three hundred thouſand rixdollars : at 
preſent however the rates are more reaſonable, 
and the whole does not raiſe one third of that ſum. 
In a word, the whole revenue of Denmark, com- 
prehending Norway, Iceland, Oldenburg, and 
Delmenhorſt, will not exceed three millions of rix- 
dollars. Conſidering the ſplendour of the Daniſh 
court, the numerous army, fleet, ard fortifications, 
which this monarch maintains, he would find this 
income inſufficient to defray his expence, were not 
his finances managed with ceconomy. The French 
court, by its inſidious arts and unwearied emiſ- 
ſaries, formerly introduced their modes and cuſ- 
toms, their language, and their policy, into Den- 
mark. They ſoothed and flattered the Daniſh 
kings into extravagant notions of ambition and 
arbitrary power; ſeduced them into profuſion by 
a glare of idle pomp and pageantry, and perſuaded 
them to keep on foot ſuch a ſtanding army as they 
could not maintain with their own finances. By 
theſe means they neceſſarily became needy and de- 
pendent: and the French, taking advantage of 
their neceſſity, were at hand with the temptation. 
They offered the ſubſidy, and the Dane had not 
power to reſiſt, even when the conditions of the 
treaty were unfavourable to the intereſt of his 
kingdom. This, however, is no longer the caſe : 
the reigning king is altogether independent, and 
having, by marrying his Britannic majeſty's ſiſter, 
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entered into cloſe connections with England, there 
can be no doubt but that the ballance of power in 
the North will be no longer affected by French 
influence. | | 
The king of Denmark determines all the public 
affairs of his kingdom, with the advice of a privy- 
council, compoſed of a few miniſters. There are be- 
ſides four ſecretaries of ſtate ; one for the affairs of 
Denmark, one for Norway, a third for foreign 
affairs, and a fourth for the regulations and ceco- 
nomy of war, | FE 
To the court of Copenhagen belong two orders 
of knighthood; namely, tnat of the Elephant, 
and that of Danebrugh : the badge of the former, 
which they deem the moſt honourable, is an ele- 
phant, ſurmounted with a caſtle, fer in diamonds, 
and ſuſpended to a ſky-coloured watered ribbon, 
worn like the George in England. This order was 
inſtituted by Chriſtian I. at his ſon's wedding, and 
is conferred only on perſons of the higheſt quality 
and the moſt extraordinary merit : the number of 
the companions amounts to thirty, beſide the ſove- 
reign. The order of Danebrug is much more 
ai*tient, fo that the origin of it is loſt in fable: 
it is beſtowed as an honorary reward upon the 
nobleſſe of an inferior rank, who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the ſervice. Its inſignia 
conſiſt of a white ribbon with red edges, worn over 
the left ſhoulder, from which depends a ſmall croſs 
of diamonds, and an embroidered ftar on the 
breaſt of the coat, ſurrounded with the motto 
pictate & juſtitia. 8 | | 
Thecourt of Denmark generally makes an annual 
progreſs toSleſwick and Holſtein, as well as ſmall ex- 
curſions to different country palaces in the ſummer : 
of theſe the moſt remarkable is Frederickſburg, 
avout twenty Engliſh miles trom Copenhagen, 
; ſituated 
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ſituated in the midſt of a lake, over which are 
thrown ſeveral draw- bridges. To this belongs 3 
fine park, well planted, and ſtocked with red deer; 
but the ſituation is cold, moiſt, uncomfortable, 
and unheakhy, and the apartments are very ill- 
contrived : nevertheleſs, it is infinitely preferable 
to the other houles of the king, who is, upon the 
whole, worſe lodged than any monarch in Eu- 
70700 hile the king reſides at this palace, the 
ime of the court is ſtag- hunting; durin 
which diverſion his late majeſty ſeemed to lay aſide 
the trappings of royalty, and mingle as an equal 
with his noblemen and attendants: Even the do- 
meſtics are indulged with very extraordinary free- 
doms. About fix im the eyening the hunting- 
aſſizes are held in the great court before the palace: 
there the [tag is broken up with great ceremony by 
the huntſmen, cloathed in red, having great hunt- 
ing-horns about their necks, while the houhds at- 
tend with the moſt clamorous impatience, | Pro- 
clamation is made, that if any perſon has that day 
tranſgreſſed the laws of hunting, he ſhould be im- 
mediately accuſed. Some individual is always ſe- 
lected for this purpoſe, tried and found guilty. 
Then he is led by two gentlemen towards the ſtag, 
where he firſt kneels down between the horns : 
he is afterwards obliged to raiſe up his poſteriors, 
on which the king himſelf, with a long wand, 
uſed to inflict a certain number of ſtripes, to the in- 
finite diverſion of the queen, ladies, and other 
ſpectators; while the hounds opened, and the 
huntſmen blew their horns, to proclaim the king's 
juſtice. The criminal, having undergone this 
ludicrous chaſtiſement, roſe up, and made a pro- 
tound obeiſance: then the hounds were permitted 
to regale upon the ſtag they had run down. Swan- 


hunting 
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bunting 1s another royal diverſion, which the court 
enjoys in a ſmall iſland near Copenhagen, where 
thoſe birds breed in great numbers. Before the 
eygnets are ſufficiently fledged to take their flight, 
the king, queen, courtiers, ladies, and foreign 
miniſters, ſer out for this iſland in a great number 
of pinnaces, incloſe the haunt of the ſwans, and 
with fowling-pieces deſtroy them by thouſands. 
The feathers and down belong to the king : the 
fleſh is never eaten. 

On Shrove-Tueſday the ſame 


perſon 


great 
appear in the habit of the boors in North-Hol- 


land. The men wear great French hoſe, blue 
thrum caps, and ſhort doublets : the ladies put on 


blue and. fantaſtic head-drefies. In 
this garb they embark.in waggons for a country- 
village, called Amak, about three Engliſh miles 


from Copenhagen there they dance to the ſound 
of bagpipes and.fiddles, and. eat a country dinner 
with, wooden E. out of earthen platters. 
Having paſſed the day i 

or ceremony, they they return in the ſame manner to 
Copenhagen, where they. are treated with a come- 
dy, and magnificent ſupper, by ſome perſon of 
the firſt — and ſpend the remainder of the 
night in the ſame ruſtic manner of dancing. 

Fo the 2 of winter, when the ſnow is 
ſufficiently frozen to bear a carriage, the king 
and court betake themſelves to their ſleds, drawn 
by horſes gaily capariſoned, and furniſhed with a 
number of ſmall bells, to give warning of their 
approach, that the way may be cleared. In 
theſe machines they make ſeveral tours round 
the city, .attended with kettle-drums and trum- 

is. 
"The court has no ſooner retired from this di- 
verſion than the burghers renew it, and trot * 
the 
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the ſtreets all night long, wrapped up in fur-gowns, 
each accompanied by his female, whether wife or 
miſtreſs. This, of all others, is the moſt favou- 
rite diverſion in Denmark. 


PoLiTICAL INTEREST. 


Denmark has not much to hope or to fear from 
the empire. Sleſwick is a good barrier to her 


dominions on the continent; and her iſlands can- 
not be invaded without a maritime power. She 
has diſputes with the houſe of Holſtein about the 
poſſeſſion of that dutchy ; and as that houſe is now 
connected with Ruſſia, it may be conſidered as a 
more formidable rival than it has hitherto been: 
but ſo long as the two northern crowns continue 
attached to their own intereſt, they will be able 
to ballance the power of that empire in the Baltic 
or ſhould they find themſelves unequal to the taſk, 
they would be ſupported by England and the 
States General, which will never fit tamely and 
ſee the Ruſſian power preponderate in the North. 
Beſides, in that caſe, the Danes would be aſſiſted 
by the king of Pruſſia, the elector of Hanover, 
and other princes who have territories in that part 
of Germany; princes, who, while they continue 
ſteady to their own intereſt, will never allow 
the Ruſſians to obtain any footing in the Em- 


ire. 

The late king of Denmark obſerved a ſcrupulous 
neutrality in the quarrels that diſtracted Germany: 
in keeping aloof at that juncture, he acted as a ſage 
politician. He received a ſubſidy from France, 


and his ſubjects enjoyed particular advantages in 


trade with that kingdom, as well as in a free 
commerce to other parts of the world, while that 
of the nations at war was neceſſarily interrupted. 


He 
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He found himſelf courted by the belligerant powers 
as an ally, and he acted as a mediator between 
France and the electorate of Hanover. 

With regard to Great Britain, the preſent king 
of Denmark, tho* young, ſcems to enter more than 
any of his predeceſſors ever did, into the purſuit of 
his true intereſt; and as his Britannic majeſty diſ- 
covers no predilection for Hanover, it is more than 
probable that means may be found to deſtroy all 
veſtiges of the dependence which Denmark former- 
iy had upon France. | 
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Aving treated of the Danes in general, with 
reſpect to their power, policy, commerce, 
character, and cuſtoms, we ſhall now ſpecify the 
ſeveral members that compoſe the kingdom of 
Denmark. Its continental territories include Jut- 
land, Sleſwick, and Holſtein: but this laſt being a 
fief held of the Empire, we ſhall refer it to our 
deſcription of Germany. Jutland, or Jutia Sep- 
tentrionalis, is bounded on the ſouth by the dutchy 
of Sleſwick ; on the north and wett it is waſhed by 
the German ocean; its boundaries on the eaſt and 
north-eaſt are the Leſſer Belt, the Baltic, and the 
Categate. The country is divided into four dio- 
ceſes; namely, Ripen to the ſouth, Arhuſen to the 
eaſt, Aalburg to the north, and Wibourg in the 
middle. Ripen contains thirty bailiwicks, two 
hundred and eighty-two pariſhes, ten royal palaces, 
and the ſeven following cities: Kipen, or Ripa, 
ſituared on the river Nipſaw, a place of conſider- 
able 
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able trade, governed by two burgo-maſters and a 
ſenate : here are two public ſchools, a college for 
divinity, and a public library : Colding, which 
ſtands on the banks of the river Aa, a ſmall town, 
remarkable for nothing but its bridge; over which 
all the black cattle and horſes, driven from Jutland 
to Sleſwick, muſt paſs, and pay a toll, which con- 
ſtitures a conſiderable article in the revenue of his 
Daniſh majeſty : Frederick's- ode, ſeated on the 
banks of the Leſſer Belt, cor Middle-fort Sound, a 
place formerly well fortified ; but now the works 
are in ruins, and indeed the town is of very little 
importance in any reſpect: Weille, a ſmall, neat, 
well- built city, ftanding on a little river about fix 
miles to the north-weſt of Frederick's-ode : Warde, 
about two and twenty miles from Weille, conve- . 
niently ſituated for trade, on a river that falls into 
the German ocean: Kingroping, at the diſtance of 
forty-five miles from Ripen, ſtanding in a bay of 
the German ocean, and provided with a very ſafe 
harbour : Lemwick, in the gulph of Limford ; and 

Hoſtlebro, an inland town, of little conſequence. 
The dioceſe of Arhuſen comprehends thirty- 
one bailiwicks, three hundred and four pariſhes, 
five caſtles, and eight fortified towns; of which 
Aarhus, or Aarhuſen, is the capital, ſtanding 
near the Categate, at the mouth of the river 
Gude, an agreeable place, with a commodious 
harbour, and well ſupplied with proviſion and ne- 
ceſſaries. Six miles higher up the river is Scan- 
derberg, a ſtrong fortreſs. On the fame river is 
ſituated the town of Randers, a place of ſome 
commerce, and famous for the beſt ſalmon in Jut- 
land. Horſens is a ſmall town, ſtanding on the 
ſide of a little gulph that diſembogues itſelf into 
the Baltic. Ebelſtat ſtands in the bottom of a bay 
formed by the Categate. Mariager and Hobro 
are ſituated in another bay of the ſame Categate ; 
and 
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and the Grenſtadt is built upon the cape of a penin- 
ſula, that likewiſe juts out into this opening. 

The dioceſe of Wibourg, tho' inland, is not 
deſtitute of the conveniency of navigation : the 
land is interſected by large branching lakes, which, 

means of the gulph of Limford, communi- 
cate with the Baltic. This dioceſe contains fix- 
teen bailiwicks, two hundred and eighteen pa- 
riſhes, three garriſons, and three towns. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe is Wibourg, a place of 
great reſort, on account of its being a ſeat of ju- 
dicature, to which a are made from inferior 
tribunals. It continues ſtill to be the ſee of a 
biſhop, though he and his chapter are of the 
Augſburgh confeſſion. The town ſtands near a 
branch * Limford, is very antient, and was here- 
tofore called Cimmerſburg, as being the chief city 
of the Cimbri. The other towns of this province 
are Scheve and Nybe, inconſiderable places, that 
do not merit a particular deſcription. 

The dioceſe of Aalburgh extends about ſeventy 
miles in length, from the fouth-weſt to the far- 
theſt point of the Schager-riff in the north-eaſt. 
It is ſurrounded by the ſea on all fides but the 
ſouth, where, it is divided from Wibourg and 
Ripen by the gulph of Limford, running from the 
Baltic fifty miles a- croſs the the country. This diſ- 
trict is naturally fertile, and the inhabitants carry 
on a conſiderable commerce. It comprehends 
thirteen bailiwicks, one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
pariſhes, and ſome towns of note. Aalburg ſtands 
on the gulph of Limford, and is the ſee of a biſhop. 
Wenſuſzel, formerly Burglaw, is ſituated on the 
river Ryaa. Schagen, ſeated on the cape to which 
it lends its name, though formerly called Cimbro- 
rum Promontorium, is frequented by merchants 
from all parts of Europe, who touch at this place 
in their way to the Sound. Nikropingis, a confi- 

derable 
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derable town, built on the iſle of Mors, formed 
by the gulph of Limford. Tyſted, ſtanding in 
the middle of an iſthmus, made by that gulph and 
the German ocean, is noted for nothing but a 
mean univerſity, founded by Chriſtiern III. king 
of Denmark. Sceby is a ſmall ſea- port town on 
the eaſtern ſhore. The moſt conſiderable iſlands 
belonging to Jutland, are Leſſow and Samſoe, to- 


lerably fertile, and pretty well peopled by hunters 
and fiſhermen. 


+ SOISIIIVSIIIS I ISIS TS 
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1 A HE duchy of Sleſwick was once partly 
ſubjected to the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, 


from whoſe houſe the reigning family of Denmark 
is deſcended; but now the Dane poſſeſſes the whole. 
The length of Sleſwick amounts to about eighty- 
ſix miles, the breadth to threeſcore. It is bounded 
by Jutland, the Baltic, the dutchy of Holſtein, 
and the German ocean. It is well watered by ri- 
vers, which fertilize the ſoil, inſomuch that it pro- 
duces corn in great plenty. It is divided into the 
four circles of Haderſleben, Tonderen, Flenſburg, 
and Gottorp. The nobility are rich, and the com- 
mon people independent. The capital city, Sleſ- 
wick, ſeated on a ſmall arm of the ſea, called the 
Sley, was formerly very conſiderable, opulent, and. 
the ſee of a biſhop. At preſent the trade is de- 
cayed ; yet the town is well ſupplied with neceſſa- 
ries from the neighbouring country, which is re- 
markably fruitful. 


At 


- 
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At the diſtance of a-few miles from this city, 
appear the ruins of the famous wall, or rampart, 
called Nanewark ; which the Danes, in antient 
times, built from ſea to fea, as a bulwark againſt 
the incurſions of the Saxons. | 

Gottorp, which likewiſe ſtands, upon the Sley, 
is famous for the palace belonging to the dukes of 
Holſtein. This edifice is built in the middle of a 
ſmall lake, in form of an oblong ſquare, fortified 
with four earthen baſtions. The magnificence of 
the building, the long bridge thrown over the lake, 
the garden diverſified and adorned with terraſſes, 
walks, arbours, parterres, orangeries, nurſeries, 
ftatues, ſummer- houſes, fiſh-ponds, baſons, water- 
works and ca'cades, render it by far the molt noble 
and delightful habitation in the no:thern part of 
Eufope. In one of the ſummer-houſes, we ſee a 
globe, conſtructed by the celebrated Tycho-Brahe, 
contrived to repreſent his planetary ſyſtem. Here 
likewiſe is a cupper-globe, ten feet and an half in 
diameter, with a ſphere exhibiting the ſun moving 
in the ecliptic, and all the heavenly bodies re- 
volving by means of certain wheels, which are 
turned with water conveyed from the nighbour- 
ing mountain. Adjoining to the garden is a fine 
park, or foreſt, laid out in pleaſant walks and 
openings, and abounding with fallow deer, wild 
boars, and every ſpecies of game. 

The toll payed in this place for black cattle, 
paſſing from Jutland into Germany, produces a 
conſiderable yearly ſum to the king of Denmark. 

Eckrenford ſtands on a little gulph of the Baltic, 
and, being a very commodious haven, carries on a 
conſiderable trade. 

Chriſtianpries, capital of a bailiwick, is ſituated 
likewiſe on the Baltic, and well fortified, | 

Frederickſtadt is built on the banks of the 4 

I er; 
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der ; was originally peopled with Hollanders, and 
laid out in the Dutch manner. 

Tonningen ſtands on the ſame river, ten miles 
below Frederickſtadt, and about fourteen from the 
German ocean. It enjoys a conliderable ſhare of 
trade, in conſequence ot its convenient harbour. 

Huſum, on the gulph of Hover, at the diſtance 
of ten miles from Tonningen, was formerly rich 
and flouriſhing; but now the town is quite decayed, 
having ſuffered grievouſly by conflagration, war, 
and inundation. 

Flenſburgh, the capital of a diſtrict known by 
the ſame name, as well as by that of Angelen, or 
Engeland, the country of the Ang'es who invaded 
South-Britain, and beſtowed upon it the appella- 
tion of England. Ir is fituated in the gulph of 
Flens, formed by the Baltic, about eight miles to 
the northward of Sleſwick. The harbour is fo 
commodio:1s that ſhips of great burthen may come 
up, and be loaded from the warehouſes. 

Apenrade lies at the bottom of the bay, and is 
much frequented by the Daniſh fiſhermen. 

Gluckſburg is a ſmall town, ſtanding on the op- 
poſite ſide of the gulph, and commanded by acaftle, 

Haderſleben is a large ſea - port town by the lake 
of Haderſleben, which runs into a narrow gulph 
that diſembogues itſelf into the Baltic. The inha- 
bitants maintain a tolerable trade, by means of the 
fiſh that are caught in great plenty, both in the 
lake and gulph. 

Twelve miles to the weſtward of Haderſleben 
ſtands the little neat town of Tunder, on a fruitful 
foil, on the ſouthern bank of the river Wydaw. 
Its trade is ruined, and its harbour choaked up 
with ſand : nevertheleſs, the king maintains in 


good repair the ſmall yet ſtrong fort by which it is 
defended. F i; F 


Vor. I N Lohm- 
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Lohm-cloſter is an inconſiderable town, fituated 
on the river Lohn-becke, about ten miles from 
the German ocean. 

To Sleſwick belong ſeveral iſlands, both in the 
Ocean and in the Baltic. Of the former the chief 
was Northſtrand, oppoſite to the town of Huſum, 
and ſaid to have been ſeparated from the continent 
by a violent ſtorm. The length of it extended to 
twelve miles, and the breadth to four in ſome 
places. The foil was fruitful, both in paſture and 
corn, The number of inhabitants amounted to 
eight thouſand, divided into one and twen 
riſhes. They bred a conſiderable number of black 
cattle, ſheep, and poultry, and made great quan- 
tities of butter: but the iſland has been ruined by 
repeated inundations. In the year 1300, feveral 
churches and villages, with a great number of 
people and cattle, were deftroyed. In 1532, the 
whole iſland was overflowed, and nineteen hundred 
perſons periſhed. In 1613, three hundred men, 
women, and children were drowned. In 1634, 
the whole ifland was laid under water, and above 
fix thouſand perſons loſt their lives : fifty thouſand 
head of cattle periſhed, and the dykes were broken 
in four and forty different places : of all the inha- 
bitants fifteen hundred only were ſaved, with diffi- 
culty. Since that period they have endeavoured 
to bank out the ſea, and regain part of the ground 
that is overflowed. 

Amron is a ſmall iſland, in form like a creſcent, 
noted for nothing but an oyſter-fiſhery. 

Fora is of an oval figure, about ſix miles in 
length, and four broad. It abounds with cattle 
and corn, and maintains above four thouſand in- 
habitants, who ſtill preſerve the language, man- 
ners, and dreſs of the antient Friſons. 

The iſland of Sylt, which lies to the north of 
Fora, ſtretches fourteen miles in length ; - is 

are, 
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bare, barren, ſandy, and inhabited by the ſame 
race of people who every year engage in the whale- 
Glhery on the coaſts of celand, Greenland, and 
Spitzbergen. On the hills of this iſland they find 
earthen urns, filled with human bones and aſhes: 
a proof that the antient Friſons burned their dead. 
Rom is in length ſeven, and in breadth four 
miles; maintains about fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
diſperſed in ſeveral villages. On the eaſtern coaſt 
are good paſtures for cattle z and, on the weſt, har - 
bours in which middling veſſels may lie in ſafety. 
Manoe was formerly very conſiderable ; bur the 
greater part of it is now fwallowed up by the fea. 
On the coaſt of the Baltic are two iſlands, de- 
pending on Sleſwick ; namely, Alſen and Arroe. 
The firſt of theſe, which lies over-againſt the 
towns of Flenſburg and Apenrade, extends four- 
teen miles in length from north to ſouth, and near 
twelve in breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is fertile 
and populous, containing, beſides ſeveral villages, 
two conſiderable towns, called Sunderburg and 
Northburg. Theſe have given titles to two 
branches of the Holſtein family. Sunderburg, 
which ſtands at the ſouthern end of the iſland, 
where the duke of that name reſided, 1s a hand- 
ſome town, ſecured by a ſtately caſtle. The place 
is fo ſtrong as to have been able to ſuſtain the at- 
tack of an army under general Wrange, who met 
with ſuch a warm reception, that he thought pro- 
p= to abandon the iſland. The duke of North- 
rg reſided at the town of that name, ſituated in 
the northern „which was built in the twelfth 
century by king Sweno, ſurnamed Gratten-hode, 
or Great-EIead. 
Arroe is a very ſmall iſland, lying in the Leſſer 
Belt, between Funen and the coalt of Sleſwick : 
there is another of the ſame name, that properly 


belongs to Denmark. 
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The principal iſlands that compoſe this king- 
dom it will be neceſſary to particularize. 

Zealand, which is by far the moſt fertile and 
extenſive iſland in the Baltic, is bounded on the 
eaſt by the Sound, which divides it from Schonen ; 
on the weſt by the Greater Belt, that ſeparates it 
from Funen : the iſlands of Moon, Falſter, and 
Laland, lie to the ſouth ; and on the north are the 
Categate and Schager-rack. It ſtretches ſixty-eight 
miles in length from eaſt to welt, and its breadth 
may amount to ſixty. The land is generally flat, 
and exceedingly fertile; and its woods and foreſts 
abound with game. The coaſt is indented by 
gulphs, bays, and inlets, affording commodious 
harbours, by means of which a conſiderable trade 
might be carried on by the natives: but they are, 
for the moſt part, dull, diſpirited, and inactive. 
Zealand is divided into fix and twenty bailiwicks, 
called herrits: theſe contain three hundred and 
forty- ſix pariſhes, and ſeveral conſiderable cities, 
of which Copenhagen is the capital. It lies very 
low, in a round form, which is chiefly owing to a 
circuit of fortifications; and contains about five 
and thirty thouſand inhabitants. The houſes were 
formerly of wood ; but in the year 1728 the whole 
city was reduced to aſhes, and fince that time it 
has been rebuilt of brick and freeſtone. The late 
king expended conſiderable ſums in raiſing a ſu- 
perb palace; and the town is adorned with elegant 
houſes belonging to the nobility, magnificent 
churches, and ſumptuous public edifices. The 
harbour, which we reckon one of the beſt in the 
known world, is ſecured by the iſle of Amack, 
that breaks off the waves, and ſhelters it from the 
ſurge of the ſea. Here ſtand the arſenal, the mint, 
the exchange, and the caſtle, with about five hun- 
dred houſes, known by the name of the new town. 


It is ſeparated from Zealand by a canal, over which 
they 
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they have thrown ſeveral bridges, that afford an 
eaſy communication, without obſtructing ti e pal- 
ſage of the ſhips in their ingreſs or egrels. The 
entrance to the harbour is ſo narrow as to deny ad- 
mittance to more than one ſhip at atime; and this 
paſſage is ſecured every night with a ſtrong boom: 
the mouth of it is commanded by the citadel on 
one (ide, and a block-houſe on the other, well fur- 
niſhed with artillery. Five hundred fail of ſhips 
may ride at eaſe in the harbour, ſecure alike from 
the weather and the enemy. Here the royal navy 
of Denmark may be ſeen, each ſhip riding in its 
proper berth or ſtation ; and, round the whole in- 
cloſure, a wooden gallery projects over the water. 
The external road affords good anchorage, being 
fenced from the ſea by a large ſand · bank, the ſhal- 
lows of which are diſtinguiſhed by rwo floating 
buoys. 

The iſland of Amack, or Amagar, lies eaſt from tlie 
city, on the other ſide of the harbour, about ſix miles 
in length, and of an oval form. It was chiefly planted 
by Hollanders, ſent thither by Margaret dutcheſs 
of Savoy, while ſhe acted as governels of the Low 
Countries. Chriſtiern II. eſpouſed her niece, who 
was ſiſter to the emperor Ch irles V. and that this 
lady might have plenty of pulſe and kitchen-herbs, 
which were but little known in Denmark, her 
aunt ſupplied her with a little colony of Hollan- 
ders, to whom half the iſland was granted, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hollandſby. Their 
poſterity ſtill retain the language and the cuſtoms 
of che Dutch. They ſupply Copenhagen with 
milk, cheeſe, and butter : they are an induftrious 
ſcr of people, and their houſes are neat and com- 
modious. Beſides pulſe and wheat, this iſland 
produces barley, oats, and hares in abundance, 

The town of Helſineur is ſituated about twenty 
miles north of Copenhagen, ſurrounded with walls, 
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and particularly defended by the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Cronenburg, which commands one fide of the 
Sound, This caſtle, which is now fallen to decay, 
was formerly very ſtrong, ſpacious, and magnift+ 
cent, built by Frederick II. at his own expence ; 
that is, from his own private revenue, without the 
aſſiſtance of his ſubjects. 

| Oppoſite to Helſineur appears the iſland of 
Huen, riſing like a hill in the middle of the ſea, 
and commanding a proſpect over all the neigh- 
beuring country. It was upon this iſland that the 
famous Tycho Brahe built the caſtle of Uraniburg, 
and his obſervatory. Frederick II. beſtowed upon 
him the iſland for life, as a commodious ſpot for 
this purpoſe, the air being generally free from 
fogs, and the ſky perfectly ſerene. Uraniburg 
was finiſhed in four years, ſo as to be deemed the 
moſt curious edifice in the world. He afterwards 
built another houſe on the ſouthern part of the 
iſland, and conferred upon it the appellation of 
Stelburg. Both theſe ſtructures were compleatly 
provided with all the inftruments and apparatus 
neceſſary in the different reſearches of aſtronomy, 
chemiſtry, and natural philoſophy ; and he was en- 
abled to defray the expence by a penſion of two 
thouſand golden crowns, a conſiderable fief in Nor- 
way, and a prebend in the church of Roſchild. 
Uraniburg is now decayed, and the iſland belongs 
to the Swedes, 

About twenty miles to the north-weſt of Copen- 
hagen ſtands Frederickſburg, a town remarkable 
for nothing but the caſtle, and royal palace in its 
neighbourhood, accounted the Verſailles of Den- 
mark. The houſe is founded upon piles in a lake, 
according to the prepoſterous taſte.of this country, 
The palace is magnificent, the chapel well deco- 
rated, the hall of audience adorned with paintings, 
ſtatues, and rich tapeſtry, Behind the _ is a 
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flower- garden, raiſed from a terraſs, founded on 
Piles in the lake at a vaſt expence: the park ex- 
tends about nine miles in length; is interſperſed 
with lawn, vale, and hillock, pools and fiſh- ponds, 
and ſtacked with fallow deer from England. 

Roſchild, which was formerly the capital, ſtands 
at the bottom of the bay of Iſefiord, about eigh- 
teen miles to the weſtward of Copenhagen. Since 
the kings of Denmark have removed their reſi- 
dence from this palace, it has dwindled greatly in 
wealth, commerce, and importance. twenty- 
ſeven churches that formerly adorned this town, 
two only are now ſtanding : it continues, however, 
to be the burying-place of the royal family. 
Among the tombs of the Daniſh kings, ſome of 
which are very magnificent, ſtands a fair marble 
pillar, erected by queen Margaret, as a ſupport to 
the whetſtone ſent to her by Albert king of Swe- 
den to ſharpen her needles, in deriſion of her ſex. 
He ſuffered ſeverely for this ſarcaſm : he was taken 
priſoner by the queen, detained ſeven years in cuſ- 
tody, and obliged to relinquiſh all his pretenſions 
to the crown of Sweden. Here is a convent of 
Lutheran nuns, belonging to the beſt families : 
they wear no particular habit, are reſtricted by no 
vows, and, when a match offers, may leave 
the cloiſter and marry. The college of the univer- 
fity is by no means in a flouriſhing condition, and 
the whole town exhibits evident marks of poverty 
and decay. It was here that, in the year 1658, the 
famous treaty of peace was concluded between 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Holbeck is a pretty conſiderable town, ſeated at 
the botrom of a narrow bay, which communicates 
with that of Iſefiord, about fourteen miles to the 
weſtward of Roſchild. 

. Calleaburg ſtands at the bottom of a gulph, 
which opens into the onus Belt, two and fifty miles 
4 to 
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this place forms a fafe and commodious harbour, 
from which circumſtance the town derives a to- 
lerable ſhare of commerce. 

Sora, built on the banks of a ſmall lake in the 
middle of Zealand, was formerly the feat of a rich 
abbey, ſurrounded with pleaſant fields and foreſts. 
Abſalom, archbiſhop of Lunden, founded here an 
eſtabliſhment for the maintenance of thoſe who 
ſhould write the hiſtory of Denmark; and to this 
foundation we owe the hiſtory of Saxo-Grammati- 
cus. Hither Frederick removed his academy from 
Frederickſburg, and the foundations of the uni- 
verſity were augmented by his ſon Chriſtiern IV. 
The celebrated Meurſius was profeſſor of hiſtory 
and politics in the college of Sora, where he died, 
and lies buried. Charles Guſtavus, king of Swe- 
den, was here educated, and retained ſuch venera- 
tion for the place, that when he invaded Zealand 
he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter the town. 
The revenues of this academy have ſince been an- 
nexed to the crown of Denmark, and the place is 
almoſt wholly unknown. 

Ringſtede, ſituated about thirty miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, is a place of great anti- 
quity, in which ſome of the Daniſh kings are 
buried; but the houſes are mean, and the town is 
quite deſtitute of trade. 

Koge, ſtanding in a bay of the Sound, eleven 
miles to the ſouthward of Copenhagen, is ſmall, 
but populous and rich, in conſequence of a flou- 
riſhing trade in fiſh and corn. 

Preſto is a town of ſome trade, ſituated in a bay 
of the Baltic, oppoſite to the iſland of Moon. 

Warienburg, in the fame neighbourhood, is a 
ſea-port town with ſome commerce. 

Newfſted is a paultry town, fituated on a little 
river that falls into the Baltic, over-againſt Laland. 
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Skelſkor is a place of the ſame unimportance, 
ſtanding on the coaſt of the Greater Belt in the 
weſtern part of Zealand. 

Korſor, ſeated on a neck of land about fifty- 
fix miles to the ſouth-weſt of Copenhagen, and 
ſeparated from Funen by the Greater Belt, is 
meanly fortified, and carries on very little trade, 
though provided with a fine deep baſon, in which 
ſhips may ride with great ſafety. Charles-Guſtavus 
ditembarked his army at this place, when he made 
his deſcent upon Zealand. 

The ſecond ifland of Denmark, in point of ex- 
tent and importance, is Funen; ſpreading nearly 
thirty miles ſquare, bounded by the Greater Belt 
on the eaſt, by the Leſſer Belt on the welt, by the 
Baltic on the fad, and having the iſland of Sam- 
ſoe on the north. The face of the country is agree- 
ably diverſified with ſmall verdant hills, ſome of 
which are covered with woods. This iſland is bet- 
ter peopled than Zealand; the foil is rich, and well 
cultivated, affording a large quantity of corn for 
export, as well as great herds of black cattie, a 
good breed of horſes, and hogs in great abundance. 
Funen is the appenage of his Daniſh majeſty's eld- 
eſt ſon, and the government of it is one of the 
molt con ſiderable ot the whole kingdom. It con- 
tains four garriſon- towns, and two hundred and 
ſixty - our villages. The moſt conſiderable places 
are Odenſee, Nyburg, Schwenborg, Woburg, Al- 
ſens, and Middlefar. 

Odenſee, the capital, ſtands in the middle of 
the iſland, a large, well - built, agreeable town, 
where the kings formerly reſided, and the eſtates 
of the kingdom aſſembled, before the crown be- 
came hereditary, and the ſovereign abſolute. In 
one of the churches, dedicated to St. Canute, the 
body of that prince, about one hundred and twenty 
years ago, was found in a copper-coffin, gilt and 
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adorned with precious ſtones. The beer brewed 
in this place is reckoned the beſt in all Denmark. 
Nyburg lies on the Great Belt, where the paſ- 
ſage is narroweſt, between Funen and Zealand. It 
ſtands in a fertile country, and has a good harbour, 
which is productive of ſome trade. It was former- 
ly well fortified ; but the breaches made in the late 
war with Sweden are not yet repaired. At this 
place people embark for Zealand. The town was 
rendered famous by a and deciſive victory 
obtained in the year 1659, by the troops of the 
Emperor, the elector of Brandenburg, the king of 
Poland, and the States General, over the Swedes, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. 
Schwinborg, which ſtands on the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland, is an agreeable town, with a large 
and commodious harbour. Here it was that Charles 
Guſtavus, in the year 1658, began his march over 
the ice to the iſlands of Langeland, Falſter, and 
Zealand. 
About ten miles to the weſt of this place ſtands 
the little town of Woburg, ſituated in a ſmall gulph 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Funen. 75 
Aſſens appears about eleven miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Odenſee, a ſmall town, where the troops 
of Chriſtiern III. in the year 1535, routed the army 
of Chriſtopher earl of Oldenburg, and ſlew Guſta- 
vus Troll, archbiſhop of Upſal. General Rantzaw, 
having obtained this victory, levelled the town 
with the ground. 
Seventeen miles to the north-weſt of Aſſens, 
Middlefar, a ſmall neat town, ſtands upon the 
coaſt of the Leſſer Belt, which is not broader in 
this than is the Thames at Graveſend. 
Charles Guſtavus with his army marched over the 
ice to this place, where he defeated the Daniſh 


forces, and made himſelf maſter of Funen. _ 
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The leſs conſiderable iſlands of Denmark are 
Arroe, Langeland, Laland, Falſten, Moon, Feme- 
ren, Bornholm, and ſeveral ſmall ifles on the coaft 
of Jutland and Zealand, which are not of impor- 
tance enough to merit a particular deſcription. 

Arroe, ſituate on the ſouthern coaſt of Funen, 
about eight miles long, and two in breadth, pro- 
duces plentiful crops of corn, a great number of 
black cattle and horſes, ſome hares, and abundance 
of aniſe-ſeed, which the inhabitants uſe for ſeaſon- 
ing: it comprehends three pariſhes, and a tolerable 
town called Koping, of ſome traffick, on account 
of its harbour. 

Langeland lies in the Great Belt, to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Funen, ſtretching two and tweaty miles in 
length, though not above eight miles broad. It 
abounds with wheat, rye, and barley, of which 
the natives export great quantities: it is divided 
into ſixteen pariſhes; and the moſt conſiderable 
town is Rutcoping, on the weſtern coaſt, oppoſite 
to Schwinborg in Funen. It is defended by the 
fort of Traneker, in which the king of Denmark 
maintains a ſtrong garriſon. Langeland is ſur- 
rounded by ſome ſmaller ifles; ſuch as Omme, 
Aggar, and Echolm. 

Laland lies to the eaſtward of Langeland, and 
to the ſouthward of Zealand, from which it is ſe- 
parated by a narrow ſtreight, called Groneſond: 
from its lowneſs and flatneſs it takes the name of 
Laland, extending about thirty-eight miles in 
Jength, and twenty at its greateſt breadth. The 
foil is ſo fertile, that it ſupplies Copenhagen with 
wheat, and grear quantities are yearly exported by 
the Dutch traders. It is the ſeat of a principal 
government, or ſtifts-ampt, and ſeveral other iſles 
are ſubje& to its juriſdiction. It is divided into five 
diſtricts, or bailiwicks. The iſland is adorned with 
many villages, and ſeats belonging to the nobleſſe, 
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excluſive of four conſiderable towns; namely, 
Naſchuw, Saxcoping, Levenſcoping, and Nyſted, 
once famous for a noble monaſtery. 

Falſter, lying to the north-eaſt of Laland, from 
which it is divided by a narrow channel, 1s a fruit- 
ful iſland, twenty miles long, and eight in breadth, 
divided into two bailiwicks, and comprehendiag 
ſeveral towns. The capital, Nycoping, ſituated on 
the weſtern coaſt of the iſland, is one of the moſt 
agreeable towns in Denmark, provided with a 
ſtrong caſtle, and commodious harbour, well fre- 
quented. | 

The iſland of Moon, lying to the north-eaſt of 
Falſter, is nearly of the ſame magnitude; but more 
hilly, and leſs fertile: yet it abounds with good 
paſture. Here are ſeveral villages, and a conſi- 
derable town, called Stege, in the northern part of 
the iſland, ſituate on a little rivulet, which falls 
into the Groneſond, The inhabitants have, on 
divers occaſions, ſignalized their valour againſt the 
Lubeckers and the Swedes. 

Femeren lies near the coaſt of Wagria in Hol- 
ſtein, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtreight about 
two miles broad, known by the name of Der Fem- 
mer Sundt, This, though a very ſmall iſland, is a 
ſpot of great importance, as being, with rd to 
the Empire, one of the keys of Denmark: for 
which reaſon the fortifications are kept in repair, 
and ſtrong garriſons maintained in every place that 
is defenſible, The iſland is fruitful in corn and 
paſture: it contains but two pariſhes; and at the 
landing- place from Holſtein there is a ſtrong fort, 
called Ferhſchans, or the Fort of the Paſſage. 

Bornholm, the moſt eaſterly of all the iſlands 
belonging to Denmark, lies at the diſtance of 
ſeventy-four miles from Zealand, and about fifteen 
from the coaſt of Schonen. Its length amounts 
to eighteen miles, and its breadth to ten. T 1 
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moſt conſiderable towns in this fruitful and impor- 
tant iſland are Sandwyck, Rattenby or Rotum, 
Nex, and Sandhamer ; beſides which it contains 
divers populous villages. 


Authors: Account of Denmark. Meurſ. Hift, Dan.—Pon- 
tan. —Golnĩtz. Geogr.— Voyage de Martinicre.—Freſent State 
of Europe. — Complete Syſtem of Geography. 
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Its Struarlox, ExTENT, and Divisiox. 


"LAT we may leave nothing behind us, 
1 we fhall now proceed to the deſcription of 
Lapland ; the whole of which, extending from the 
North Cape in 71 deg. 30“ of northern latitude to 
the White Sea, under the Artic Circle, is inhabited 
by the ſame people, though different parts of the 
country are ſubje& to different powers. Norwe- 
gian Lapland, under the dominion of the Dane, 
included in the government of Wardhus, which 
we have already deſcribed, lies between the northern 
ſea, the river Pais, and the lake Enarak. Swediſh 
Lapland, comprehending all the country from the 
Baltic to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from 
Sweden, is divided into fix diſtricts, denominated 
Marck, or Territory; and theſe are diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of rivers, ſuch as Aungner-man- 
land, Uma, Peta, Lula, Torna, and Kiemi. The 
eaſtern part, ſubject to the czar of Muſcovy, 
ſituated between the lake Enarak and the White 
Sea, is divided into three diſtinct prefectures; 
namely that of th: ſea-coaſt, towards the north, 
called Mourmankoi Leporie, in which is the port 
of Kola, well known to the European navigators ; 
the Terſkoi Leporie, upon the coaſt of the White 

| Sea; 
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Sea; and the third or inland, known by the name 


of Bellamoreſkoi Leporie. In Swediſh Lapland, 
which is the moſt conſiderable of the three, the 

inces or marks are ſubdivided into ſmaller dif- 
tricts, called Biars, conſiſting each of a certain 
number of families; which the land is par- 
celled out by the government, or prefe&t of the 
diſtri, appointed by the king of Sweden. This 
diſmal country is but thinly inhabited by a wretched 
e, faid to have been originally natives of Fin- 
and, from whence they were driven into theſe de- 
farts. Hence they derived the name of Lappes, 
which, in the Finland language, ſignifies exiles , 
but this appellation they reject as a reproach, and 
call themſelves Sabmienlanti. 


MovunTains, Rivzxs, LAk ES, and Foresrts. 


Lapland may be termed a huge congeries of 
frightful rocks and mountains; among 
which the winter ſeems to with redoubled and 
unceaſing fury, in froſt ſnow, and ftorm and 
whirlwind : yet — among theſe dreadful 
mountains are many p t vallies, watered by ar 
infinite number of rivulets, that run into the rivers 
and lakes, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
gulph of Bothnia. The principal rivers we have 
already named : the particular lakes ſhall be men- 
tioned in the deſcription of the ſeveral diſtricts. 
Suffice it to ſay, that the chief among, them are 
theſe, the Great Uma, the Great Windel, the Orea- 
van, the Stor-awan, the Great Lula; the lakes of 
Kartom, Kali, Torno, Enara, and Kimi. Some 
of theſe extend ſixty leagues in length, and con- 
tain a great number of i : three hundred and 
fixty-five are ſaid to be contained in the lake Stor- 
awan; and Enara forms an archipelago of iſlands 
ſo large, that no Laplander has lived long enough 
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to viſit each particular iſland. The natives believe 
this country to be the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and in- 
deed nothing could be more inchanting than ſuch 
vaſt and agreeable proſpects of mountains, hills, 
foreſts, lakes, rivers, and rivulers, if the country 
was fituated in a moderate climate: yet even here, 
in ſummer, the roſes are ſcen blowing wild on the 
banks of the lakes and rivers, with all the vermi- 
lion glow that appears in thoſe which are cultivated 
in our gardens. But all the intervals between the 
mountains are not engroſſed by theſe agreeable 
rivulets, rivers, lakes, and vallies : great part of 
the flat country is covered with brown dufky forefts 
of fur and pine-tree; and theſe are often ſkirted 
by wide extended moraſſes, the ſtagnating water 
of which in the ſummer, and produces 
myriads of miſchievous inſects, that are much more 
intolerable than the cold of winter. 

In winter the lips are often frozen to the cup, 
when a man attempts to drink; and even brandy 
can ſcarce be preſerved in a ftate of fluidiry. The 
mercury in 14 thermometer ſinks to 37 
degrees below the ing point; though in the 
moſt intenſe froſt, ever Sdn i Paris, it did not 
deſcend above fourteen. The ſpirit of wine in 
other thermometers, is converted into ice. The 
very breath freezes in expiration ; and the limbs 
of people are very often mortified, and periſh. All 
the lakes and rivers are frozen to a prodigious 
thickneſs ; and the whole face of the country is 
covered with ſnow to the depth of four or five fect 
while this continues looſe, it is impoſſible to travel; 
for a man's eyes are not only blinded with it, bur, 
if a ſtrong wind ſhould riſe, he will be buried in 
the drifts of ſnow : yet, ſhould a partial thaw take 
place for a few hours, the ſurface of this ſnow is 
formed by the ſucceeding froſt into a hard impe- 
netrabic cruſt, over which the Laplander travels in 


his 
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his ſledge with amazing rapidity. While the thaw 
prevails the air is ſurcharged with vapours, and 
the climate is rainy ; but while the north wind 
blows the ſky is beautifully ſerene, and exhibits the 
| moſt gorgeous appearance. 


CrimaTte WATER. 


This being the moſt northern country on the 
continent of Europe, the cold ruſt be extreme in 
the winter ; but the rigour of the winter is not 
more ſeverethan the heats of ſummer are exceſſive. 
At the northern extremity, the ſun in fummer 
never ſets for three months; and in winter there is 
an uninterrupted night of the ſame duration; but 
this is qualified in ſuch a manner, by a conſtant re- 
volution of dawn and twilight, by a ſerene ſky, 
moon- light, and aurora borealis, reflected from the 
white ſurface of the earth covered with ſnow, that 
the inhabitants are enabled to hunt, fiſh, and pro- 
ceed with their ordinary occupations. The coun- 
try abounds with excellent ſprings, and is remark- 
able for ſome ſurpriſing cataracts, in which the 
water rumbles over frightful precipices, and daſhes 
among rocks with amazing impetuoſity and tre- 
mendous noiſe. 


Sort, PRoDpucTioNs, and VEGETABLES. 


The ſoil of Lapland is generally ſo chilled and 
barren, that it produces little or no fort of grain, 
nor fruit · trees of any kind; this ſterility, however, 
is not ſo much owing to the ſoil, which is in many 
places of a rich mould, as to want of induſtry; 
for, in ſome diſtricts, the Swedes have tilled and 
manured pieces of ground, that bear plentiful 
crops of rye. There is alſo great plenty of ber- 
ries, ſuch as black currants, what is called the Nor- 
wegian mulberry, growing upon a creeping 1 

an 


and much eſteemed as an antiſcorbutic; raſp- 
berries, cranberries, juniperberries, and bilberries. 
The juniper-tree riſes to a great height in this 
country. The tops of tie mountains are ſo much 
expoſed to intenſe cold, and rempeſts of ſnow and 
hail, that no tree will grow near the ſummit: but 
in parts that are more ſneltered, we ſce fine woods 
of birch, pine, and fir, diſpoſed by nature as if 
they had been p anted by art in rows at regular 
diſtances, without any under-growth or incum- 
brance below. Beſides theſe trees, fome parts of 
Lapland produce the fervice-tree, the wiilow, the 
poplar, the elder, and the corneil. Among the 
plants of this country the princ pal is the angelica, 
greatly eſteemed by the naives, who ule it in their 
food. Here is likewiſe the acetoſa, or ſorrel. in 
great plenty, and much uſed by the Laplanders. 
They have alſo other herbs peculiar to themſelves, 
different kiads of grals, heath, and fern: theſe 
are all enumerated in a work of the celebrated 
Linnæus, intituled Flora Laponica. But the ve- 
getable which is in the greateſt plenty, and moſt 
extenſive uſe among them, is the motchus, or 
moſs ; of which ſpecies there are many ditferent 
genera, either adhering to trees, or growing on 
the ſurface of the earth. The rein- deer is almoſt 
wholly ſuſtained by this vegetable, which indeed 
he prefers to all others, and without which he can- 
not ſuhſiſt. The Laplunders not only uſe it as 
forage to their cattle, but boil it in broth, as a 
cordial and reſtorative. They likewiſe ute one 
fort of it as a foft, eaſy, and wholeſome bed to their 
new-born children, 


METaLs and MiNERALS. 


Some ſilver and lead mines have been diſco- 
vered in the provinces of Pitha and |.ula ; and 
two of copper, together with excellent veins of 

Vor. I. O iron, 
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iron, in the diſtrict of Torna : but they are not at 
preſent worked to any confiderable advantage. At 
Skangliware, in the march or diftrict of Torno, 
there is a vein of gold and filver mixed: anothet 
of le ad and filver at Keckſcaſware, in the ſame di- 
viſion; a third of copper at Swappaware, in this 
diſtrict alſo. They have raiſed another copper- 
work at Wordnacka, in the province of Lula: they 
dig for iron at Gelliware in this diſtrict. and at Jo- 
nuivando in Torno, where there is a foundery. 
The ſilver feund in the mines of Naſafraell, in 
Pita, is ſmeired in the foundery of Silbojock; and 
that which they dig at Kend-ware, in the diſtrict 
of Lula, is refined in the furnaces at Queckjock. 
But theſe mines are only worked for a few months 
in the ſummer, becauſe the froſt hinders the en- 
vines from playing. 

Here ar: found beautiful cyſtals, of a ſur- 
priſing magnitude, fo hard and fine, that, when 
pohſhed, they reſemble real diamonds. One, as 
large as a child's head, was in the poſſeſſion of the 
count Gabriel de la Gardre, at one time chancellor 
of Sweden. Lapland allo affords amethyits and 
topazes, but pale and cloudy ; and a great quan- 
tity cf very curious ſtones, which are too hard to 
be worked by the tool of the maſon. Some of 
thee, found on the banks of rivers and Jakes, 
when they happen to bear the leaft reſemblance to 
rhe figures of animals, the Laplanders remove to 
more conſpicuous places, and adore as deities. 
1he province of Torno affords ſome curious mi- 
neral ſtones, of an oftagonal ſhape, regular, ſhin- 
ing, and pol ſhed by the hand of Narure.' In ſome 
rivers they fiſh for pearls, which are generally pale; 
but ſome cf them are as bright as the oriental 
prarls, and much larger and rounder. Scheffer 
tells us, that a lapidary fold one of theſe to a lady 
of Stockholm ior one hundred a d twenty crowns z 

and 
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and proteſted, that if he had poſſeſſed another to 
match it, he would not have parted with the two 
for leſs than five hundred. The Lapland pearls 
are found in muſcle-ſhells, and the fiſhery is not in 
the ſea, but in rivers. 


ANIMALS, Qu A DRU EDS, BirDS, 
FIS HES, and INSECTS. 


Lapland, in common with Norway, is infeſted 
by a great number of grey wolves and bears, with 
which the inhabitants are at perpetual war. The 
moſt honourable exploit among the Laplanders is 
that of killing a bear, and the heroes adorn their 
caps with a ſmall plate of lead or pewter for every 
bear they have ſlain. The country abounds with 
elks, beavers, and otters, which live here unmo- 
leſted, and find plenty of fiſh for their ſubſiſtence. 
Among other beaſts it likewiſe produces the glut- 
ton, which we have deſcribed in our account of 
Norway. The black foxes of Lapland are in ſuch 
eſtimation for their furs, that one ſkin will ſell for 
twelve golden crowns at Moſcow. The foreſts of 
Lapland furniſh haunts to a great number of beau- 
tiful martens and ſquirrels ; which laſt change their 
colour every winter, from brown to grey. Theſe 
animals frequently migrate in troops innumerable. 
When they arrive at the ſide of a lake, they em- 
bark upon pieces of bark or timber, which they 
find afloat, and are generally drowned in their paſ- 

: the bodies, inſtead of ſinking, are caſt aſhore, 
and the ſkin becomes a prize to the firſt finder. 
What ſhould induce theſe animals to quit the 
country, and undertake ſuch a hazardous voyage, 
has not yet been diſcovered. 

Lapland is alſo the native country of the zibel- 
ing, a creature reſembling the marten, whoſe ſkin, 
whether black or white, if gloſſy, is extremely 
valuable, and often given in preſents by the am- 

O 2 baſſzQors 
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baſſadors of Muſcovy to the princes at whoſe courts 
they reſide, Here are likewiſe ermins, weazels, 
hares, which are ſaid to grow white in the winter; 
large black cats, which attend the Laplanders in 
hunting, and little prick-eared curs, trained to the 
_ But the moſt remarkable animal of Lap- 
and is the rein-deer, which we have already de- 
ſcribed in the article of Norway: he is larger and 
ſtronger than a ſtag, and naturally wild; but the 
Laplanders fird means to tame and convert him 
into a beaſt of burthen. 

The woods, mountains, and rivers, are well 
ſtocked with wild fowl ; ſuch as buſtard, partridge, 
growſe, heathcock, pheaſants, lapwings, ſwans, 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, including the lumme, or 
northern diver, and all forts of aquatic birds that 
build and breed in northern climates. In the be- 
ginning of the ſpring the ſwans go thither in 
numerous flights from the German ocean : the 
lapwings follow in ſuch ſwarms, that they darken 
the day as they paſs along, and ſcream ſo loud, that 
they may be heard at a league's diſtance. The rocks 
and mountains are likewiſe frequented by eagles, 
hawks, faulcons, Kites, and other birds * prey. 

The rivers and lakes of Lapland abound with 
delicious ſalmon from the gulph of Bothnia, trout, 
bream, and perch, of exquiſite flavour and amazing 
magnitude. The Laplanders of Wardhus are well 
ſupplied with ſea-fiſh from the northern ocean. 

With reſpect to inſects, the flies hatched in the 
moraſſes and woods in ſummer are ſo numerous, 
that they often obicure the face of day; ſo venom» 
ous, troubleſome, and intolerable, that the rein- 
deer fly to the tops of the higheſt mountains for 
ſhelter ; and the Laplanders betake themſelves to 
the ſea-ſide, which is the leaſt infeſted by theſe 
peſtilent vermin, The celebrated M. de Mauper- 
tuis, in his account of the voyage he made to Lap- 
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land, in company with the other mathematicians, 
ſent thither by the French king to meaſure a de- 
gree of the meridian, gives us to underſtand, that 
on the tops of the mountains in Torno the flies 
were ſo troubleſome, that even the Finland ſol- 
diers, who are counted the moſt hardy troops in 
the ſervice of Sweden, were obliged to cover their 
faces with the ſkirts of their coats, from the attacks 
of theſe animals; which ſwarmed to ſuch a degree, 
that the moment a piece of fleſh appeared it was 
blackened all over. Some of theſe flies are very 
large, with green heads, and fetch blood from the 
ſkin whenever they ſtrike. The Laplanders ſhroud 
themſelves in the impenetrable ſmoke of a large 
fire, kindled for that purpoſe: yer even this diſ- 
agreeable expedient was not ſufficient to defend the 
French philoſophers : they were obliged, notwith- 
ſtanding the exceſſive hear, to wrap up their heads 
in garments made of the ſkins of rein-deer, called 
in that country lapmudes, and to cover themſelves 
with a thick rampart of fir-boughs : yet all theſe 
precautions proved ineffectual, M de Mauper- 
tuis obſerved a large lake quite covered with littl : 
yellowiſh grains, reſembling millet ſced, which he 
__—_— to be the chryſaliſes of ſome of theſe 
inſects. | 


PROPLE: Their LANGUAGE, R eLIG1ON, 
Laws, and GovERNMEN T. 


We have already obſerved that the Laplanders 
were expelled from Finland; but whence their 
language is derived, we cannot fo eaſily determine. 
Scheffer is of opinion, that it is the ſame with that 
ſpoken by the Finlanders, and gives a catalogue of 
words that have the ſame figniacation among both 
theſe nations: but this argument is altogether in- 
concluſive, inaſmuch as the ſame analogy might 


be found among all the languages of Europe and 
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Afia. Beſides, it is not at all likely that the Lap- 
landers ſhould uſe the ſame language that was 
ſpoken by their conquerors, who came from an- 
other country. Be that circumſtance as it may, 
certain it is the Laplanders ſpeak a very barbarous 
tongue, which varies in different parts of the coun- 
try, according to the correſpondence which the 
natives maintain with different nations; ſuch as the 
Norwegians, Swedes, Finlanders, and Muſcovites. 
They are, generally ſpeaking, totally ignorant of 
letters; and, we may ſay, of arts, except ſuch as 
neceſſity has taught them for their own preſer- 
vation, 

In the laſt century the people of Lapland were 
converted to chriſtianity, by miſſionaries from Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Muſcovy. Several churches 
were built in different parts of the country, and 
ſupplied with miniſters chiefly from Sweden. A 
public ſchool was inſtituted in the town of Pitha, 
to inſtruct the chudren of the Laplanders in the 
chriſtian religion, and in letters; and the maſters 
tranſlated ſome Swediſh books into the language of 
this country; fuch as the Catechiſm, with ſome 
prayers, and the Manuel, containing the pſalms of 
David, the Evangelifts, the proverbs of Solomon, 
Sc. The king of Sweden founded another col- 
lege of this fame kind at Likſala, in the province 
of. Uma: but, notwithſtanding all theſe endea- 
vours, the majority of the Laplanders adhere to 
their antient idolatry: even thoſe who profeſs 
the chriſtian religion, have blended it ſtrangely 
with their old heatheniſh rites, and ſtill retain all 
their former ſuperſtition. They are great obſervers 
ct times, ſeaſons, and omens; and diftinguith a 
great number of days into black and white, that 
15, lucky or unfortunate. The day after Chriſt- 
mas, the feſtivals of Sr. Catherine, St. Clement, 
and St, Mark, they deem unlucky, The worſhip 
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of the true God they have mingled with the rites 
of adoration offered to imaginary deities. They 
believe in a good and evil principle, which they 
ſuppoſe to be at continual variance; and which, 
according to the prevalence of either, are produc- 
tive of happineſs or mif.ry to mankind. They 
| likewiſe adore the gods Thor, Storjunkare, and 
Bacwe, which lait is the ſun ; and theſe they wor- 

ſhip in the figures of ſtones, trunks, and fire. 
They likewiſe pay great reverence to the manes, 
or Rite of their departed friends; and dread them 
extremely, in the belief that they delight in miſ- 
chief, until they ieanimate other bodies. Thus 
they maintain the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, 
or tranſmigratioa of fouls. They likewiſe pay 
their offerings and ſupplications to certain dæmons, 
ſuppoſed to frequent the mountains and lakes, as 
well as to other genii, called Juhles, that inhabit 
the air, and are thought to have the power to do 
either good or evil, eſpecially at the time of the 
Chriſtmas- holidays: of theſe the Laplander has 
neither image nor ſtatue ; but offers ſacrifice to 
them at the root of ſome tree. They faſt on 
Chriſtmas- eve, which they call the feaſt of Juhl.s. 
They ſer apart a portion of their victuals next day, 
when they have extraordinary chear, in order to be 
offered as a ſacrifice. Two days after the feſtival 
they put this portion into a ſmall veſſel, made of 
birch-bark in the form of a ſhip, with fails and 
oars. This they carry to a tree near the hut, and, 
after ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, hang up on a 
bough, for the uſe of the Juhles that traverſe the 
air, the foreſts, and the mountains. Sacrifices of 
the ſame nature they offer to the manes, or dead, 
which they diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Sittes. 
They have implicit faith in magic and divination, 
and pretend to prognoſticate events by means of 
O 4 figures 
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figures drawn upon drums“, made for that purs 
pole : nay, thoſe that live upon the Occan, and the 
banks of the White Sea, are bold enough to drive 
a traffick in winds, with ſuch ſhip-maſters as are fo 
credulous to go to market for this commodity, 
When a ſhip is wind-bound at Wardhu-, or Kiemi, 
and the pilot has faith in theſe incantations, he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to a Lapland wizard ; who, for a 
reaſonable conſideration, preſents him with a magic 
cord, on which are a certain number of knots, ta 
be un ted occaſionally, as the wind may h-ppen to 
fail about certain capes, or promontories. This 
impoſition, however, is too gfdſs to be ſwallowed 
by any perſon whoſe faculties are not wholly ob- 
icured with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Ihe pre- 
tended diviner uſed to chaffer and diſpute about 
the price until he perceived certain ſigns in the 
armoſphere, which always foretold an alteration of 
weather: then he made haſte to conclud- his bar- 
gain, and diſmiſſed the captain with his knotted 
taliſman, leaving the completion of his prophecy 
to accident. | 
Lapland is ſo far from being populous, that the 
whole nation is not equal in number to one petty 
province in France. The Laplanders are very low 
in ſtature I, ill-ſhaped, and ugly; yet ſtrong, hardy, 


* The drum is made of the 
hollowed trunk of a fir, pine, 
or birch-tree, one end of which 
is covered with a ſkin; on this 
they draw with a kind of red 
colour, the ſig tes of their own 
gods, as well as Jeſus Chriſt, 
the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, 
ſtars, birds, bears, and rivers. 
On tkele they place one or two 
braſs rings, which, when the 
drum 1s beaten with a little 
hammer, dance over the fi- 


gures, and according to their 
progreſs the ſorcerer prognoſ- 
UCates. 

t Generally about a head 
ſhorter than other Europeans. 
They are likewiſe remarkable 
for having large heads. M. de 
Maupertuis meaſured a female 
Laplander, who ſuckled her 
own child; and found her ſta- 
ture did not exceed four feet 
two inches and five lines. 
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and robuſt, inſomuch that they will bear incredible 
fatigue; and it is remarked that the ſtouteſt Nor- 
wegian is not able to bend the bow of a Laplander. 
The women, however, are much leſs homely than 
the men, and many of them are noted for a deli- 
cate and florid complexion. In all probability they 
are ſtunted in their growth by the extreme cold, and 
the wretched nouriſhment on which they ſubſiſt. 

But, before we proceed to delcribe their 
manners and cuſtoms, it will be proper to take 
ſome notice of the nature of their government. 
The Laplanders are governed, in different parts, 
by prefects or governors, ſent from the three 
powers to which they are ſubject. In Swediſh Lap- 
land, which is the moſt conſiderable, the laws of 
that kingdom are obſerved. There is a tribunal, 
or court of juſtice, eſtabliſhed for Angermand- 
Lapmark ; a ſecond for Uma, Pitha, and Lula- 
Lapmark ; and a third for Torno, and Kiemi- 
Lapmark. In each of theſe a prefe& preſides, 
and the prieſt is his aſſeſſor. Theſe judges, how- 
ever, have ſeldom an opportunity to exert their 
judicial power ; for theft, robbery, murder, and 
adulrery, are crimes almoſt utterly unknown among 
thoſe people, who are equally ignorant of letters 
and of vice. They ſeldom tranſgreſs the law, ex- 
cept in the practice of ſorcery, which is prohibited 
on pain of death; yet, notwithſtanding this pro- 
hibition, the art of divination by the drum is exer- 
eiſed in ſecret, both by men and women. 


CBARACT ER, MaNN ERS, and CUSTOMS 
of the LaPLANDERS. 


Theſe people are ſimple, honeſt, hoſpitable, and ti- 
morous: their timidity, however, reſpects war alone; 
for to many other ſpecies of danger they expoſe 
themſelves with ſurpriſing intrepidity, whether in 
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aſcending and deſcending mountains and preci- 
pices with their ſnow-ſhoes and in ledges, or in 
venturing amidit whirlpools and cataracts in little 
ſlender boats made of thin fir-boards, faſtened to- 
gether with thongs of leather, ſinews of wild 
beaſts, or tough and flexible twigs of willow and 
ofier. Theſe boars. are of different ſizes, from two 
to ſix yards in length, managed with oars, and 
caulked with mois, fo tight as to keep out the 
water. 

The Laplanders are more or leſs civilized as 
they communicate with ſtrangers, or live among 
woods and foreſts, ſequeſtered from all correſpon- 
dence. The mountaineers live chiefly on the fleſh 
and the milk of the rein deer. The fleſh they dry 
in the cold, and the milk produces abundance of 
cheeſe. Thoſe who live in che low country, feed 
on vente and fith, They have neither bread nor 
ſalt; but, in lieu of boch, ule the inner rind of 
the pine-tree, dried and ground, and dried fiſh re- 
duced to powder. They make confections and 
decoctions of berries, angelica, and ſorrel, which 
they deem preſervatives againſt the ſcurvy. They 
make broth of fiſh and fleſh boiled together; and 
their uſual drink is water heated in a kettle, which 
hangs continually over th- fire in winter: but their 
greateſt dainty is bears-Heſh, which they eat on all 
great feſtivals. On theſe occaſions likewiſe they 
indulge themſelves with brandy, and never think 
themſelves ſo happy as when they can enjoy a pipe 
of tobacco. Theſe commodities, together with a 
few cows and ſheep for their winter-ſtore, the bet- 
ter ſort of Laplanders purchale in Norway. 

They lodge in wretched houſes, compoſed of 
rafters joined together, and covered partly with 
turf, and partly with the boughs or bark of pine- 
trees, and a coarſe kind of cloth. Each hut is 
furniſhed with two doors, one ſmaller chan the 
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other: at the former the men ſally forth to their 
hunting, or other occupations; but no woman is 
permitted to make ule of this entry, left ſhe ſhould 
meet the man in his out-going ; a circumſtance in- 
terpreted into a very bad omen. They have 
neither chimney nor window ; but a hole at the 
top of the hut, which lets in the light, and lets 
out the ſmoke. In a word, theſe habitations are 
no more than miſerable hovels, without conve- 
n:ence or comfort; in which the people fit or lie 
romiſcuouſly, like beaſts, around the fire, inve- 
oped in a thick impenetrable g'oom of acrid ſmoke, 
that corrodes their eyes, and renders the atmoſ- 
here alcogether unfit for retgiration. Yet even 
— the poor Laplar der is content with his ſitua- 
tion, and enjoys life with ſome degree of reliſh : 
he has his feaſts, his feats, his diverſions, and his 
amours. He is ſecured in the poſſeſſion of unin- 
terrupted health by temperance and ex-rciſe, 
which, together with the ſeverity of the climate, 
brace his nerves to a very unuſual pitch of 
ſtrength, and fortify his conſtitution in ſuch a 
manner, that he often lives to the age of an hun- 
dred, without feeling the leaft pang of diſtemper, 
or even perceiving his vigour impaired ; for it is 
not uncommon to ſee a Laplander in extreme old 
age hunting, fowling, ſkaiting, and performing all 
the ſevereſt exerciſes with undiminiſhed agility. 
The ſummer-garb of the men conſiſts of a lon 
coat of coarſe cloth, reaching down the middle 
of the leg, and girded round the waiſt with a belt 
or girdle ; from which depend a Norway knife, 
and a pouch, containing fliats, matches, and to- 
bacco, with other neceſſaries; the girdle itſelf being 
decorated with braſs rings and chains. Their caps 
are made of the ſkinof the lumme, or northerndiver, 
with the feathers on; and their ſhoes are of the 
rein- deer ſkin, with the ha'r cutwards. They wear 
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no linnen; but the garments of the better ſort are 
of a finer cloth, and they delight in a variety of 
colours; though red, as being the moſt glaring, 
is the moſt agreeable. In winter they are totally 
caſed up in coats, caps, boots, and gloves, made 
of the rein-deers ſkin, with the hair inwards. The 
women's apparel differs very little from that of the 
other ſex ; only their girdles are more ornamented 
with rings, chains, needie-caſes, and toys, that 
ſometimes weigh twenty pounds. In winter both 
men and women lie in their furs: in ſummer they 
cover themſclves intirely with coarſe blankets, to 
defend them from the gnats, which are intolerable. 
The Lapland: rs are not only well diſpoſed, but 
naturally ingenious. They make all their own 
furniture, their boats, their ſledges, their bows 
and arrows. They form neat boxes of thin birch- 
boards, and inlay them with the horn of the rein- 
deer. The Swedes are very fond of the Lapland 
baſkets, made of the roots of trees, ſlit in long 
thin pieces, and twiſted together io nicely that they 
will hold water. Among the manufactures of that 
country we likewiſe number curious horn-ſpoons, 
and moulds in which they caſt the tin-jewels that 
adorn their girdles. Over and above theſe do- 
meſtic occupations, the men within doors perform 
the office of cooks, in drefling victuals for the 
family, The women act as taylors and embroi- 
derers : they make cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, and 
harneſs for the rein-deer : they ſpin thread of fur, 
and knit it into caps and gloves, that are ſoft and 
warm : they draw tin into wire through a horn, 
and with this they cover their thread, which they 
uſe in embroidering the figures of beaſts, flowers, 
trees, and fl ars upon their caps and girdles. 

The Laplanders make ſurpriſing excurſions upon 
the ſnow in their hunting expeditions. They pro- 
vide themſelves each with a pair of ſkates, or _ 
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ſhoes, which are no other than fir-boards covered 
with the rough ſkin of the rein-deer, turned in 
ſuch a manner, that the hair riſes againſt the ſnow, 
otherwiſe they would be too ſlippery. One of theſe 
ſhoes is uſually as long as the perſon who wears 
them; the other is about a foot ſhorter. The feet 
ſtand in the middle, and to them they are faſtened 
by thongs, or withs. The Laplander, thus equipped, 
wields a long pole in his hand, near the end of 
which there is a round ball of wood, to prevent its 
piercing too deep in the ſnow; and with this he 
flops himſelf occaſionally. By means of theſe accou- 
trements he will travel at the rate of ſixty miles a day, 
without being fatigued : he will aſcend ſteep moun- 
tains, and ſlide down again with amazing ſwiftneſs. 
The Laplander not only travels a-foot, but 

is provided with a carriage drawn by the rein- 
deer, in which he journeys with ſtill greater rapi- 
diry. This ſledge, called pulka, is made in the 
form of a ſmall boat, with a convex bottom, that 
it may ſlide the more eaſily over the ſnow : the 
prow is ſharp and pointed; but the ſledge is flat 
behind. The traveller is ſwathed in this carriage 
like an infant in a cradle, with a ftick in his hand, 
to ſteer the veſſel, and diſengage it from pieces of 
rock or ſtumps of trees, that may chance to en- 
counter it in the route. He muſt alſo baliance the 
ſledge with his body, otherwiſe he will be in dan- 
ger of being overturned, The traces, by which 
this carriage is faſtened to the rein-dcer, are fixed 
to a collar about the animal's neck, ard run down 
over the breaſt, between the fore and hind legs, 
to be connected with the prow of the ſledge: the 
reins, managed by the traveller, are tied to the 
horns ; and the trappings are furniſhed with little 
bells, the ſound of which is agreeable to the ani- 
mal. With this draught at his tail, the rein-deer 
will 
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will fly like lightning over hill and dale, fo as to 
run at the rate of two hundred miles a-day : before 
he ſets out the Laplander whiſpers in his ear the 
way he is to follow, and the place at which he is to 
halt; firmly perſuaded, that the beaſt underſtands 
his meaning : but, in ſpite of this intimation, he 
frequently ſtops ſhort, long before he has reached 
the journey's end; and ſometimes he overſhoots 
the mark by ſeveral leagues. When the traveller 
endeavours to manage him by the reins, he ve 
often proves reſtif, and is ſo much incenſed, that 
he kicks the carriage with great fury. In that caſe 
the Laplander overturns it for his own preſerva- 
ton, and lies under it, like a tortoiſe in his ſhe'], 
until the animal has gratified his revenge. Not- 
withſtanding all the boaſted docility of the rein- 
deer, it muſt be owned, that his ſurpriſing pro- 
greſs with theſe ſledges is no more than a conſtant 
endeavour to diſengage himſelf from an incum- 
brance: nor is this way of travelling either eaſy, 
or exempted from the moſt imminent danger, from 
the uncertainty of the roads, and the drifts of looſe 
ſnow, which if the wind blows high, are driven 
about with incredible fury. The poſture of a man 
in one of theſe pulkhas is half ſitting, and halt 
lying, ſo as to be extremely confined and unealy. 
In the beginning of winter the Laplanders mark 
the moſt frequented roads, by ſtrewing them with 
fir-boughs; and, indeed, theſe roads are no other 
than pathways made through the ſnow by the rein- 
deer and the pulkhas: their being frequently co- 
vered with new ſnow, and alternately beaten by the 
carriage, conſolidates them into a kind of cauſe- 
way; which is the harder, if the ſurface has felt a 
Partial thaw, and been cruſted by a ſubſequent 
froſt. It requires great caution to follow theſe 
tracks; for, if the carriage deviates to the right 

or 
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or left, the traveller is plunged into an abyſs of 
ſnow. In leſs frequented parts, where there is no 
fuch beaten road, the Laplander directs his courſe 
by certain marks which he has made on the trees; 
but, notwithſtanding all his caution, the rein- deer 
very often ſinks up to the horns in ſnow. Should 
a hurricane ariſe, the ſnow would be whirled about 
in ſuch a manner as to blind and overwhelm the 
travelier, unleſs he ſhould be provided with a tent, 
to ſcreen him in ſome meaſure trom the fury of the 
tempeſt. 

The Laplanders recount many ſtories of perſons, 
who, together with their pulkhas and rein-deer, 
have been whirled aloft in the a'r by thoſe hurri- 
canes ; and ſometimes daſhed againſt rocks, and 
ſometimes precipitated into the raidſt of lakes and 
rivers. | 

In winter the rein-deer is weak, meagre, and 
diſpirited, ſo that he does not travel with alacrity : 
his matter s obliged to halt from time to time, 
that the 2nimal may reſt himſelf; and in theſe in- 
tervals he 's fed with a kind of cake, made of moſs” 
a d ſnow, which [ſerves him both for drink and 
provender. While the ſnow is looſe, the rein- deer 
will dig with his feet to a prodigious depth, in 
queſt of this vegetable; but when the ſurface of 
the earth is cruſted with ice, the natives muſt be 
at the pains to break it, for the benefit of theſe 
animals. Nevertheleſs, the Laplanders have great 
reaſon to cheriſh this creature with uncommon re- 
gard, as the beſt gift of Providence; for, without 
tubjecting them to the leaſt expence, the rein deers 
ſupply them with almoſt every neceſſary of life. 
From this animal the Laplander is furniſhed with 
milk and ci:eeſe: he eats the fleſh, and preſerves 
it for winter ſtore. The ſkis affords caps, cloaths, 
buots, ſhoes, bedding, thongs, and many other 
conveniences, The net ves and finews are twiſted 
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into thread: their bows and arrows are tipped with 
the bones, and their boxes inlaid with the horn, 
which is likewiſe formed into curious ſpoons, toys; 
and utenſils. Theſe animals, when alive, not only 
ſerve the purpoſes already mentioned, but are like. 
wiſe uſed as beaſts of draught and burthen; and, 
far from demanding a proviſion of provender, dig 
' with their own feet among the ſnow for the moſs, 
which they prefer to all * proviſion. 

The chief occupation of the Laplanders is hunt- 
ing, and this exerciſe they perform in various wa 
In ſummer they hunt the wild beaſts with ſmall 

trained to the diverſion. In winter they 

ue them by their tracks upon the ſnow, ſkat- 

ing with ſuch velocity, that they very often run 
down the prey. They catch ermines in traps, and 
ſomerimes with d They kill ſquirrels, mar- 
tens, and fables with blunt darts, to avoid wound- 
ing the ſkin. Foxes and beavers are ſlain with 
ſharp pointed darts and arrows, in ſhooting which 
are accounted the beſt markſmen in the world. 
The larger beaſts, ſuch as bears, wolves, elks, and 
wild rein-deer, they either kill with fire- arms, purs 
chaſed in Sweden or Norway, or take in ſnares, 
and pits dug in the foreſts. Their particular laws, 
relating to the chace, are obſerved with great 
punctuality. The beaſt becomes the property of 
the man in whoſe ſnare or pit he is caught; and he 
who diſcovers a bear's den, has the excluſive pri- 
vilege of hunting him to death. The conqueit of 
a bear is the moſt honourable atchievement that a 
Laplander can perform ; and the fleſh of this ani- 
mal they account the greateſt delicacy on earth. 
The bear is always diſpatched with a fuſil, ſome- 
times laid as a ſnare, ready cocked and primed ; 
but more frequently in the hands of the hunter, 
who runs the moſt imminent riſque of his life, 
ſhould he miſs his am of wounding the beaſt m- 
: tal Yo 
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rally. The death of a bear is celebrated by the 
Laplanders as a ſignal victory. The carcaſe is 
drawn to the cabin or hut of the victor by a rein- 
deer, which is kept ſacred from any other work 
for a whole year after this ſervice. The bear is 
ſurrounded by a great number of men, women, and 
children, reciting a particular hymn, or ſong of 
triumph; in which they thank the vanquithed 
enemy for having allowed himfelf to be overcome, 
without doing any miſchief to his conqueror, and 
welcome his arrival : then they make an apoſtrophe 
to heaven, expreſiing their acknowledgment to 
God, that he has created beaſts for the uſe of men, 
and endued mankind with ſtrength and courage to 
overcome and attack the fierceſt of the brute crea- 
tion. The hero is ſaluted by the women, who ſpit 
chewed elder- bark in his face. He is feaſted three 
days ſucceſſively, and his cap is decorated with an 
additional figure wrought in tin- wire. 

The manner in which the young Laplander 
chuſes a wife is equally remarkable and ludicrous. 
When he has pitched upon a female, he employs 
ſome friends as mediators with the father; and 
theſe being provided with ſome bottles of brandy, 
the ſuitor accompanies them to the hut of his fu- 
ture father-in-law, who invites the mediators to 
enter z but the lover is left without, until the liquor 
be drank, and the propoſal diſcuſſed: then he is 
called in, and entertained with ſuch fare az the 
hut affords yet without ſeeing his miſtreſs, who 
retires, and goes out on this occaſion, Flaving 
obtained leave of her parents to make his addreſſes 
in perſon, he puts on his beſt apparcl, is admitted 
to the lady, whom he ſalutes with a kifs : then he 
preſents her with the tongue of a rein-deer, a piece 
of beaver's fleſh, or ſome other ſort of proviſion, 
She declines the offer, which is made in preſence 
of her ſiſters and relations; but makes a ſignal to 
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the lover to follow her into the _ 14 ſhe 
ac the preſents. Thus encourag 
22 to ſleep with her in the hut: if 
conſents there is no further difficulty: if ſhe diſ- 
approves of the propoſal, ſhe drops his preſents on 
the ground. When the lovers are the 
youth is permitted to viſit his inamorata as often 
as he ſhall think proper ; but every time he comes, 
he muſt purchaſe this pleaſure with a freſh bottle 
of brandy : a perquiſite fo agreeable to the father, 
that he often poſtpones the celebration of the nup- 
tials for two or three years. At length the cere- 
mony is performed at church, by the prieſt of the 
pariſh. Even after this event, the huſband is 
obliged to ſerve his father-in-law a whole year ; at 
the expiration of which he retires to his own habi- 
tation with his wife, and her patrimony of rein- 
deer, and receives preſents from all his friends and 
relations. From this period he ſequeſters his wife 
from the company of all ſtrangers, eſpecially of the 
male ſex, and watches over her conduct with the 
molt jealous vigilance. 

Many Lapland women are barren, and none of 
them are very fruitful. A woman, immediately 
after delivery, ſwallows a draught of whale-fat : 
the child is waſhed with ſnow, or cold water, and 
wrapped up in a hare-ſkin. The mother is ſeldom 
above five days in the ſtraw, and in fourteen is 
generally quite recovered : then ſhe carries the 
child to church to be baptized. Before ſhe can 
reach the reſidence of the prieſt, ſhe is often 
obliged to traverſe large foreſts, mountains, lakes, 
and wide-extended waſtes of ſnow. The infant is 
| faſtened in a hollowed piece of wood, ſtretched 
naked on a bed of fine moſs, covered with the ſoft 
ſkin of a young rein-deer, and flung by two ſtraps 
to the back of the mother, who always ſuckles her 
own child. At home this little cradle is hung } 
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the roof of the hut, and the child lulled aſleep by 
Twinging it from one ſide to the other. The boys, 
from their infancy, practiſe the bow; and are not al- 
lowed to break their faſt, until they have hit the 
mark. The female children are as carly initiated 
in the buſineſs peculiar to their ſex. | 

Theſe people, though for the moſt part vigor- 
ous and healthy, are not altogether exempted from 
diſtemper. They are ſubject ro ſore eyes, and even 
to blindneſs, from the ſmoke of their huts, and the 
fire to which they are almoſt continually expoſed. 
Some waſte away in conſumptions ; others are af- 
flicted with rheumatic pains, and the ſcurvy ; and 
a few are ſubject to vertigo and apoplexy. For 
the cure of all their internal diſorders, they uſe no 
other medicine than the decoction of a certain ſpe- 
cies of moſs; and, when this cannot be procured, 
they boil the ſtalk of angelica in the milk of the 
rein-deer. In order to remove a fixed pain, they 
apply a large muſhroon, burning hot, to the part 
affected; and this produces a bliſter, which is ſup- 
poſed to draw off the peccant humour. To their 
wounds they apply nothing but the turpentine that 
drops from the fir-tree, When they are froſt- 
bitten, they thruſt a red-hot iron into a cheeſe, 
made of rein-deer's milk, and with the fat that 
drops from it anoint the frozen member, which 

rally recovers. When a Laplander is ſup- 
poſed to be on his death-bed, his friends exhort 
him to die in the faith of Chriſt, and bear his ſuf- 
ferings with reſignation, by remembering the paſ- 
ſion of our Saviour. They are not, however, very 
ready to attend him in his laſt moments; and as 
ſoon as he expires quit the place with precipita- 
tion, apprehending ſome injury from his ſpirit 
or ghoſt, which they believe remains with the 
corple, and takes all opportunities of doing miſ- 
chief to the living. The deceaſed is wrapped up 
P 2 in 
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in woollen or linen, according to his circum» 
ſtances, and depoſited in a coffin by a perſon fe- 
lected for that purpoſe 2 but this ofhce he will not 
perform, unleſs he is firſt fecured from the ill- 
offices of the manes, by a conſecrated braſs ring 
fixed on his left arm. The chriftian religion in 
this country has not yct diſpelled all the rites of 
heatheniſh ſuperſtition: together with the body 
| in the coffin an ax, a flint, and ſteel, a 
flaſk of brandy, ſome dried fiſh and veniſon. With 
the ax the deceaſed is ſuppoſed to hew down the 
buſhes or boughs that may obſtruct his paſſage in 
the other world: the ſteel and flint are deſigned 
for ſtriking a light, ſhould he find himſelf in the 
dark at the day of judgment; and on the proviſion 
they think he may ſubſiſt during his journey. 

The Mulcovite Laplanders obſerve other cere- 
moni-s, that bear an affinity to the ſupe rſtitions of 
the Greek church. They not only ſupply the de- 
furct with money, but likewiſe provide him with 
money for the porter cf Paradiſe, and a certificate 
ſigned by the piicſt, and directed to St. Peter, 
ipeciſy ing that the bearer had lived like a good 
Chriſtian, and ought to be admitted into heaven. 
At the head of the coffin they place a little image 
of St. Nicholas, who is greatly reverenced in all 
parts of Muſcovy as 2 friend to the dead. Before 
the interment, the friends of the deceaſed kindle 
a fire of fir-boughs near the coffin, and expreſs 
their ſorrow in tears and lamentations, They walk 
in preceſſion ſeveral times round the body, de- 
manding, in a whining tone, the reaſon of his 
leaving them on earth. They aſk whether he was 
out of humour with his wife; whether he was in 
want of meat, drink, cloathing, or other neceſſa- 
ries; and whether he had not ſucceeded in hunt- 
ing and gſhing? Theſe and other ſuch interroga- 
tions, to which the defunct makes no reply, are 

inter- 
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intermingled with groans and hide aus howimgs z 
and, between whales, the pricit ſorinkles the corpſe 
and the mourners alternately with holy water. 
Finally, the body is conveyed to the place of in- 
terment on a fledee, drawn by a fein- deer; and 
ths, together with ihe cloa hs of the deceaſed, axe 
left as the pricft's perquiſur. Three days after the 
burial, the kinſmen and friends at the defunct are 
invited to an entertainment, where they cat the 
fleſh of the rein-deer which cooveyed the corpſe to 
the burying ground. Ih being a facrihce to the 
manes, the bones are collected into a baſket, and 
interred. T'wa thiris of the eff:ds of rhe decrafed 
are inherited by his brothers, and the remainder 
divided among his fifters > but the Hands, lakes, 
and rivers, are held in coparceny hy all the chil- 
dren of both fexrs, according i» the divifien. made 
by Charles IX. of Sweden, vwhea be affigned a cer- 
tain tract of land to each family. 


Conner, STRENGTH, and REVente. 


The commerce of the Laplanders is mee com- 
ficerabic than one wonld expect in a defare conn- 
wy, inhabited by a favage ignorant people. They 
export great quantĩties of elt ro the northern parts 
& Bat hata and Whize Rufſia. They likewiſe trade 
with the neighbouring conmries of Norwav, Swe- 
cen, Muſcovy, and Finland, by felling rem-deer, 
ane furs, befkets, and toys of their wo manuf:c- 
ture, dried pikes, and cheeſe made of the rein- 
deer's milk. In return for theſe commodities they 
receive rixdollars, woollen cloths, knnen, copper, 
tia, Hob, oil, hides, needles, Knives, goons 
liquors, tobacco, and ether n:ceflaris. The Lap- 
landers march in caravans to the fairs in Finland 
and Norway: the ſe are compoſed of a long firing 
of thirty or forcy rein- deer and pulkhas, tied to 
one another, the foremoſt being led by a Lap- 
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lander a- foot. When they have choſen a ſpot far 
an encampment, which is often in the midſt of a 
river, they form a large circle of their rein-deer 
and pulkhas ready yoked; and the animals, lying 
don quietly on the ſnow, are fed with moſs by 
their maſters. The people kindle great fires, around 
which men, women, and children fit, and ſup on 
dried fiſh: but the more voluptuous pitch their 
tents on the ice, and ſpread their bear-ſkins, on 
which they lie at their eaſe, and ſmoke tobacco. 

The revenue ariſing from this country is of no 

at conſequence : it 1s payed partly in rixdollars, 
ut chiefly in furs: nay, ſome, that can procure 
neither, pay the tribute in dried pikes. The pro- 
duce of the mines forms likewiſe a conſiderable 
article. Fifty ſquirrel-ſkins, or one fox-ſkin, with 
a pair of Lapland ſhoes, are valued at one rixdollar. 
Part of the taxes is allotted for the maintenance of 
the Lapland clergy. 

The frightful aſpect of this country has been 
deemed a more effectual defence than artificial bul- 
works and garriſons, of which here are none; or 
than the arms and courage of the natives, who are 
neither warlike in themſelves, nor in the leaſt tinc- 
tured with diſcipline. 


22 
PARTICULAR DISTRICTS 


OF 
SWEDISH LAPLAND, 


Ngermandland-Lapmark is the moſt ſouthern 

province of Lapland, and the principal town 
is Aoſalko. The whole country, however, is inter- 
ſperſed, though at great diſtances, with litttle vil- 
lages that deſerye no particular deſcription. Uma- 
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Lapmark, ſituated more northerly, is denominated 
from the river Uma, which traverſes the diſſrict 
from weſt to caſt, through ſeveral extenſive lakes, 
receiving in its courſe the river Wendela, which is 
very conſiderable. In the middle of this province 
ſtands the hamlet Laiſby ; and another, called Se- 
misjerfie, is ſituated on the confines of Pytha. 
The next diſtrict is Pytha-Lap-mark, bounded on 
the weſt by the Norwegian mountains, by Bothnia 
on the eaſt, and Lula Lapmark on the north. This 
1 is remarkable for a great number of large 
lakes, and contains three villages; namely, Sitonia, 
in the north, near the Dofrine mountains; Ar- 
roitzerf, in the middle of the diſtrict; and Loch- 
tari, near the confines of Bothnia. Lula-Lapmark 
lies between the mountains of Norway and Both- 
nia, to the northward of Pitha-Lapmark, and to 
the ſouthward of Torno, The rivers of this diſ- 
trict are the Great and Little Lula, which run 
through different lakes, croſſing the Polar Circle, 
and join near the village of Jackmath, in the ſouth- 
weſt part of the diſtrict, Towards the north are 
the villages of Torpajour and Sirkeflucht, ſituated 

at the diſtance of thirty miles from each other. 
Torno-Lapmark is the moſt northern province 
of Swediſh Lapland, bounded on the north-weſt 
by the Dofrine mountains, by Daniſh Lapland on 
the north, by Lula-Lapmark on the ſouth, and on 
the eaſt by part of Bothnia and Kimi-Lapmark. 
Its chief rivers are Calix, Torno, and Kengis, 
which laſt diſembogues itſelf in the Torno, at a 
place called Kengis. The moſt conſiderable lake 
of this diſtrict is alſo denominated Torno ; near 
which ſtands the village of Tingavara ; and there 
is a copper-mine about eighty miles towards the 
ſouth-eaſt of this place. The other villages of 
Torno-Lapmark are Rounala and Sandewara, to 
P 4 the 
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the eaſtward of Tingavara; and Titiſara, a few 
miles to the ſouthward. It was in this diltrict that 
four members of the French academy meaſured a 
degree of the meridian, in the year 1736, in order 
to aſcertain the figure of the earth. 

Kimi Lapmark lies between the gulph of Both- 
nia, Muſcovite Lapland, and Danith ] apland, 
The northern part of this province is remarkable 
for the great lake Encure, which gives rile to a 
river that runs into the Frozen Sea, a little beyond 
the ſeventeenth degree of north latitude. The 
principal places of this diſtrict are Soniby, Kimibi, 
and Kalajerſui, ſituated at the foot of the moun- 
rains which divide this country from Daniſh and 
Muſcovite Lapland. Solden-Kyli, and Kitijor- 
fuilye, are more to the ſouthward; and the town 


of Kimi ftands at the mouth of the river ſo called, 
on the gulph of Bothnia. 


Co R IOS ITIES of NATUR R, and of 
. 


In the province of Torno there is a ſpring of 
pure water iſſuing from the mountain Kittis, 
which, in the ſevereſt winter, ſtill preſerves its 
fluidity. About thirty leagues to the northward 
of this place, in the middic of a vaſt foreſt, be- 
. tween the Ocean and the gulph of Bothnia, is a 
ſtone monument, which the Laplanders revere as 
the greateſt wonder of their country. This is a 
ſtone about three feet in length, of an irregular 
form, appearing ons foot and an half above ground. 
The . which ſlopes a little, exhibits two 
lines of what reſembles letters, about an inch long, 
and very deep, that ſeem to have been cut by the 
tool of a maſon: below theſe lines are ſome cha- 
racters, ſtill larger; but whether they are the work 
of Nature, or of Art, it is not eaſy to determine. 
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The ſtone appears to be compoſed of different 
layers: that on which the characters are engraven 
is a kind of flint; but the interval between the 
lines is much more ſoft and ſcaly. Mr. Brunnius, 
curate of the place, has publiſhed a deſeription of 
Torno and its neighbourhood, in which he de- 
ſcribes this cone; and affirms, that the inſcription 
is in the Runic character: he likewile declares, 
that the ſtone formerly exhibited the figures of 
three crowns, which time has now effaced. But 
Mr. Celfius, who was a connoiſſeur in that lan- 
guage, could not read the characters, which were 
quite different from thoſe he had ſeen in Sweden; 
and of the crowns there is not the leaſt veſtige to 
be perceived. It would be a difficult taſk to ac- 
count for an inſcription in the heart of Lapland, a 
country ſcarce acceſſible to foreigners; unleſs we 
ſuppoſe it a kind of tomb- ſtone, erected to the 
memory of ſome perſon, who perhaps having been 
ſhipwrecked in the gulph of Bothnia, penetrated 
thus far with ſome attendants in queſt of ſuccour, 
and in this place expired. There is ſomething ex- 
travagantly 8 in the notion of Mauper- 
tuis, who thinks that this monument was erected 
at a time when Lapland enjoyed a more favourable 
climate, before ſome of thoſe grand revolutions by 
which the poſition of the earth has been os 
* The Polar Circles (fay he) were then perhaps 
* what the Tropics are now; and the Torid Zone 
occupied the place of what is now called the 
*< Temperate Zones.” 


(Authors) —Voyages de la Motraye Scheffer. Lapponia.— 
Maupertnis. Voyage a Torne, en 1736.—A Voyage to the 
North of Europe-—Linnzus Flor. Lapponic. —Davers Voyages 
to the North, from Purchas, Churchill, Harris, Cc. 
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SiTUATiIOnNand EXTENT. 


H E kingdom of Sweden, or Suecia, in- 

| cluding the greateſt part of Scandinavia, 
extends from 55 degrees and 20 minutes, 

to 69 degrees and 30 minutes northern latitude, 
lying between the 12th and 32d degrees of longi- 
tude eaſt from London, On the ſouth it is 
bounded by the Baltic, the Sound, and Scha- 
2 or Categate; on the north by Daniſh 
pland ; on the eaſt by Muſcovy ; and on the weſt 
by the mountains of Norway. The country is twice 
as large as France ; but great part of it being en- 
| har wy by ſeas, lakes, mountains, hills, woods, 
ths, and marſhes, the number of inhabitants 
bears a very ſmall proportion to the extent of its 
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Division, MounTains, RivERS, Lakes, 
and ForesTs. 


Sweden is divided into ſeven parts, namely, 
Sweden, properly fo called, bounded by Norway 
and the gulph of Bothnia, Gothland, Livonia, In- 
gria, Finland, Lapland, and the iſlands in the Bal- 
tic. Theſe, and the ſubdiviſions, we ſhall parti- 
cularly deſcribe, after having given a general ac- 
count of the whole, | 

The remarkable mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
foreſts, will enter into that deſcription : ſuffice it 
to obſerve in general, that the mountains are nu» 
merous, huge, and hoary ; that the kingdom is 
watered by many navigable rivers ; that the lakes 
are of prodigious extent and incredible depth, not 
only ſupplying ſwarms of delicious fiſh, but alſo 
affording the convenience of carriage, in boats in 
the ſummer, and on fleds in the winter; that in 
theſe lakes, and along the ſea-coaſt, there are ins 
numerable iſlands, of which above ſix thouſand are 
actually inhabited: the reſt are either bare rocks, 
or ſmall iſles covered with wood : that the face of 
the country is in a great meaſure overſpread by vaſt 
foreſts of pine, fir, beech, birch, alder, juniper, 
and ſome oak. Theſe trees grow fo cloſe together, 
and ſuch a number of thoſe that fall are left to rot 
where they lie, that in many places the woods are 
altogether impaſſable. The timber is, in general, 
as good as that of Norway ; and there is ſuch abun- 
dance of it, that firing is very cheap and plentiful. 


CLINMATE, LICHT, and SEASONS. 


If the winter's cold in Sweden be intenſe, the 
heat of the ſummer is exceſſive. The ſun, at the 
higheſt, continues above the horizon of Stockholm 
eighteen hours and a half, and produces an unin- 

3 terrupted 
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terrupted day of feveral weeks ; and in winter day 
light is proportionably. defective: yet this detect is 
tolerably well ſupplied by the moon, the ſtars, and 
the northern lights, reflected from the ſnow, thro* 
the medium of a fky remarkably ſerene. 

With reſpect to ſeaſons, there i3 no regular fuc- 
ceſſiom of fpring and ſummer. The winter fets in 
early, without ay intervention of mild weather 
analogous to our autumn; and the ſummer ſeems 
to burſt at once from the embraces of winter, with- 
out being gradually diſengaged by the interpoſi- 
tion of ſpring, - 1 he productions of the earth ve- 
getate and ripen more ſpeedily than in ſouthern 
climates, becauſe they art warmed by an uninter- 
rupted fun, which is ſo hot as often to fer the 
woods on fire, and produce dreadful conflagrations. 
On the other hand, ſuch is the ſeverity of the win- 
ter's cold, thats people are very apt to lole theio 
limbs, noſes, and even life itſelf, if they negleck 
the proper precautions of wearing warm furs and 
fheep-ſens abroad, and of keeping their apart- 
ments comfartably warm with ſtoves, and other 
conrivances. When the noſe, ox any extremity of 
a limb, begins to be affected by the froſt, it ex- 
hibics a livid colour, as 2 ſympiom of a beginning 
mortification: in that caſ the moſt ſpeedy and et- 
feftual remedy they have hizherto diſcovered, is the 
fudden application of ſnow to the part affected. 


Soit, VEGETABLES, and Fzulrs. 


Where the face of the country is fo covered with 
zocks and mountains, the foil cannot be in general 
fertile. There are, however, very fruitful ſpots 
between the hills; and, even where the foil is not 
more than half a foot from the furface, the ground, 
it properly cultivated, would yield plenty of corn: 
but agriculture is very little underſtood in this 
country. The land is generally tilled with a fight 

wooden 
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wooden plough, drawn by a fingle ox, and con- 
ducted by one female ſervant. In barren parts the 
Swediſh farmers burn a number of trees, and the 
{eed-corn being raked among the aſhes, produces 
good increaſe, without further cultivation. The 
Swedes are fo little ſkilked in huſbandry, and ſo 
little addicted to this kind of labour, that they do 
not raiſe grain {ufficient for the occaſions of the 
kingdom. Great quantities are imported from 
Livonia, and other countries bordering on the Bal- 
tic: the poorer Tort, in the remote parts of the 
kingdom, are obliged, in imitation of their Nor- 
wegian neighbours, to grind the inner bark of 
birch-trees, and uſe it in bread, mixed with a fmall 
proportion of flour, I his ſcarcity, however, is 
owing rather to the idleneſs of the pcople, than to 
want of fertility in the land. 

In ſummer the fields are cloathed with verdure, 
intermingled with a variety of flowers; and the 
whole face of rhe country, cven the rocks included, 
is overipread with ſtrawbernes, caſpberries, cur- 
rants, and other fruits of the fame nature, ſpon- 
taneouſly produced. Their kitchen-gardens yield 
plenty of pot-herbs and roots. Melons are here 
brought to perfection in dry ſeaſons. Cherries of 
different kinds, and agreeable flavour, are found in 
cheir orchards. Their apples, pears, and plumbs, 
are more common than delicate: but apricots, 
peaches, and neftarines, are but little cultivated in 
this kingdom. 

Sweden has native plants and vegetables, in 


common with other cold mountainous countries: 


a catalogue of them may be ſcen in the works 


of the celebrated Linnæus, that great improver of 
botany. 
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Ax iMAls: QuapruPEDS. 


The cattle, horſes, and of Sweden reſemble 
thoſe of Norway in ſize and nature. Their beef 
and mutton is ſmall, but ſweet and juicy. Their 
wool is ſo coarſe, that it can be uſed for nothing 
but cloathing to the peaſants. Their horſes are 
hardy, nimble, fure-footed, and fo ſtrong, that, if 
we may believe the Swedes, they are able to reſiſt 
and even break the beſt German cavalry. 

Among the wild beaſts of Sweden we number 
the elk, the deer, the bear, the hare, the wolf, the 
fox, the wild cat, the ſquirrel, and other animals, 
which we have already deſcribed in our account of 
Denmark. Theſe are hunted for their fleſh or fur, 
or both : the Swediſh hunters generally kill cheir 
prey with guns, and are accounted excellent markſ- 


men. 


BIRDS. 


All ſorts of poultry are reared in Sweden as in 
other countries. Of game there is great plenty, 
both land- birds and ſea-fowl. Beſides partridges, 
and other birds called yerpers, which reſemble this 
ſpecies, there is the orra, as large as a hen, and the 
keder, equal in ſize to a turkey. In winter the 
Swediſh ſportſmen kill great numbers of thruſhes, 
blackbirds, and ſydenſwans; which laſt are about 
the ſize of fieldfares, but of more exquiſite flavour. 
They are gorgeouſly arrayed in feathers, tipped 
with ſcarlet, and ſuppoſed to come from Lapland, 
Here too are pigeons, though very ſcarce in the 
woods, on account of the birds of prey which fre- 
quent this country; ſuch as eagles, vultures, 
hawks, and kites. Some years ago a hawk is ſaid 
to have been killed in Finland, having upon one 
leg a {mall plate of gold with this 1 

us 
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is au Roy ; and on the other a plate of ſilver thus 
inſcribed, Le Duc de Chevreuſe me garde. 


Fi$SHE Ss. 


The lakes and rivers of Sweden abound with 
ſalmon, trout, perch, tench, pikes, eels, and a fiſh 
called the ftreamling, ſmaller than the pilcher, 
caught in great quantities, pickled, barrelled, and 
diſtributed through all parts of the kingdom. The 
gulph of Finland harbours vaſt numbers of ſeals, 
from which the natives extract a conſiderable quan- 
tity of train-oil for exportation. The lakes of this 
country are ſo repleniſhed with pikes, that they 
are ſalted and dried for ſale in great numbers. 


METaLlsSandMinEeRraALSs. 


Sweden is famous for its mines of filver, 

per, and iron; ſome of which have been worked 
from time immemorial : but the natives are either 
little acquainted with metallurgy, or the ore yields 
a very {mall proportion of metal. There is one 
filver mine, the firſt gallery of which is above one 
hundred fathoms below the ſurface of the earth : 
here is a ſpace as large and as high as a church, 
and the roof is ſupported by vaſt arches of oak: 
from hence they —— above forty fathoms to the 
loweſt vein. The mine produces about twenty 
thouſand crowns yearly in fine filver, which the 
king has the privilege of purchaſing for one fourth 
leſs than the real value. The chief copper-mine 
is about eighty fathoms in depth, extending a 
great way under ground, and yielding a prodigious 
quantity of ore. The copper yearly produced, 
amounts to above two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling ; of which one fourth part, payed in kind, 
is the king's property : the remainder, if exported 
unwrought, is ſaddled with an additional * 
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five and twenty per centum. In the mountainous 
parts of Sweden, which afford water- falls for the 
conveniency of turning mills, the natives have 
erected forges, and proſecute the work of iron- 
mines with great induſtry. Over and above the 
conſumption of Sweden itſelf, theſe works have 
been known to ſupply yearly iron for exportation 
to the value of three hundred thouſand pounds. 
But the buſineſs was at length overſtocked ; and 
the foreign demand for iron being conſiderably 
leſſened, the commodity grew ſo cheap, that the 
manufacturers could no longer proceed with any 
tolerable degree of advantage; fo that many forges 
were deſerted, and a great number of poor people, 
who depended upon theſe works, were deprived of 
their ſubliſtence. 


PzxoPLE: Their LAN GUACE, and Re ti- 
G1ON, 


The Swediſh language is a dialact of the antient 
Gothic or Teutonic, and bears a near affinity with 
that of Denmark. This language is a dialect of 
the Mceſo-gothic, ſpoken antiently by the inha- 
bitants of McaoWzhan Tartary, from whence the 
northern parts of Europe are ſuppoſed to have been 
peopled. The only ſpecimen ot the language then 
ipoken by the Scythian Goths in Mcelia, is pre- 
ſerved in the ſilver book at Uplal, being a tranſla- 
tion of the four Goſpels, by Ulphilas biſhop of the 
Goths, ſcated upon the Palus Matis. The pureſt 
dialect of this antient tongue is now found amon 
the Dalekarlians, or Highlanders of Sweden, and 
in the iſland of Iceland; in which places curious 

le have obſerved a ſurpriſing conformity with 
the Engliſh, both in language and pronunciation. 

The Lutheran doctrine was eſtabliſhed in Swe- 
den ſoon after it began to prevail in the proteſtant 


parts 
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parts of Germany. Guſtavus Vaſa, the founder of 
the preſent royal family in Sweden, was the prince 
who firſt introduced the tenets of Luther. He 
aſcended the throne in the year 1523, and not only 
rendered the regal dignity hereditary in his own 
family, but efiabliſhed the reformed religion in 
— where it ſtil continues to flouriſh with 
ſurpriſing unitormity. This is partly owing to the 
rigorous execution of the laws, which prohibit all 
ſets, and puniſh all diſſenters; partly to the na- 
ture and diſpofition of the people, who are dull, 

ignorant, and entirely refigned ro the ſpiricual 
direction of their clergy, without any deſire to in- 
quire or diſpute about controverted points of faith 
and doctrine; and, laſtly, to the care, aſſiduity. and 
regular lives of the clerg gy, by which they acquire 
a ſurpriſing influence over the minds of their au- 
dience. An attempt was once made to re-eſtabliſh 
the Roman catholick religion in Sweden, and the 
peace of the country 'was not a little diſturbed : 
but the ſcheme proved abortive; and now the go- 
vernment is ſo much _ its guard againſt any 
future effort of the ſame kind, that no popiſh prieſt 
can enter the kingdom, without running the riſque 
of caſtration. 

The Swediſh' church is governed by one arch- 
biſhop and thirteen ſuffragans, who confine them- 
ves intirely to the occupations of their own 
function: they are, mdeed, preſent at the aſſembly 
of the ſtates; bur are never called to council, nor 
do they ever intermedale in the adminiſtration of 
ſtate-affairs. Their revenues are very moderate; 
that of the metropolitan not exceeding four bun- 
dred pounds fterling : thoſe of the biſhops are pro- 
portionably ſmaller. Under the ſe are ſeven or eight 
ſuperintendants. veſted with the power, though not 
the name of biſhops ; and over each ten churches 


a provoſt or rural dean preſides, to ſuperintend 
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the conduct of the inferior clergy; the number ot 
whom, including chaplains and curates, may amount 
to four thouſand : for there may be about half that 
number of churches in Sweden and Finland. 

Upſal is the metropolitan ſee of Sweden : the 
inferior dioceſes are thoſe of Linkopings, Skara, 
Strengnas, Weſteros, Wegſio. Abo, Lund, Borgo. 
Gothembourg, Calmar, Carlſtad, Hernoſand, and 
Wiſby. In the election of the archbiſhop all the 
conſiſtories or chapters of the kingdom give their 
votes; but the ſuffragans are choſen in the follow- 
ing manner: Three are ted by the 
chapter to the king, who confers the dioceſe on 
one of them, with the advice of the ſenate. Simple 
benefices are beſtowed in Sweden, as in England, 
by right of preſentation ; which is ſometimes veſted 
in the crown, and ſometimes in the nobility. The 
inferior clergy are generally of the lower claſs of 
people, ſons of peaſants, or poor burghers; fo 
that they live the more contented with their ſmall 
income, which ariſes from certain inconſiderable 
dues, glebe-lands, and one third of the tythes.: 
the other two thirds are veſted in the crown, to be 
employed in pious and charitable uſes. Notwith- 
ſtanding their poverty, the Swediſh prieſts are ex- 
'tremely hoſpitable, in entertaining poor ſtrangers 
and travellers. The churches of Sweden are well 
ornamented with gilding, painting, and ſculpture. 
They are kept neat and clean, in good repair, and 
furniſhed with rich altar-cloths and veſtments. 
The church is governed according to a body of 
eccleſiaſtical laws and canons, reviſed by a com- 
mittee choſen from the different ſtates that com- 
poſe the diet, and approved by the ſovereign. By 
theſe it is decreed, that if any Swediſh ſubject 
changes his religion, he ſhall be baniſhed the King- 
dom, and loſe all right of inheritance for himſelf 
and his deſcendants ; that if any perſon continues 
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excommunicated above a year, he ſhall be impri- 
ſoned a month, during which he ſhall be fed with 
bread and water only, and then baniſhed : that if 
any perſon ſhall introduce into Sweden teachers of 
another religion, he ſhall be fined and baniſhed : 
that foreign miniſters ſhall enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion for themſelves and families only : 
that ſtrangers ſhall not be allowed to exerciſe a dif- 
ferent religion publickly ; but their children ſhall 
be baptized by Lutheran miniſters, and educated 
in their communion, otherwiſe they ſhall not enjoy 
the privileges of Swediſh ſubjects. Thus the laity 
are obliged to a ſtrict attendance on the duties of 
religion ; and, indeed, the civil magiſtrate 1s im- 
powered to puniſh, with impriſonment, all thoſe 
who abſent themſelves from divine ſervice, with- 
out a proper excuſe. Bur the clergy are not in- 
truſted with the execution of their own laws ; nor 
can they tranſact matters of any importance, with- 
out {the concurrence of the civil power. Man 
cauſes, formerly cognizable in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, are now tried in ſecular tribunals. They 
are not even permitted to prondunce the ſentence 
of excommunication without the king's permiſſion, 
becauſe, in that caſe, the ſtate is deprived of a 
ſubject. 


Their Laws and Coun TS of JUDfSATR R. 


The laws of Sweden conſiſt of a code which was 
compiled one hundred and fifty years ago, for the 
direction of the whole kingdom; and io theſe were 
Joined poſterior edicts, and ordinances : but this 
code being defective, cauſes are very often decided 
by the civil law, as well as by the dictates of equity 
and, if they are of any conſequence, they may be 
appealed to the king's ſupreme court of reviſion. 
There are four great tribunals of juſtice, or par- 
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liaments: one eſtabliſhed at Stockholm for Swe- 
den, properly fo called: another at Jonkoping for 
Gothland : a third at Abo, for the principality of 
Finland : ,and a fourth at Wiſmar, in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, for thoſe German provinces that are 
ſubject to the Swediſh dominions. In each of theſe 
tribunals or parliaments, which are ſupreme, there 
is one preſident, and a certain number of aſſeſſors: 
the four eldeſt of theſe aſſeſſors, in the parliament 
of Sweden, enjoy the title of counſellors of the 
juſticiary; but, in the other tribunals, two of the 
aſſeſſors only are honoured with this appellation. 
The national courts take cognizance of all actions 
that reſpect the life and honour of the ſubjcct, as 
well as of civil cauſes, which may be appealed to 
them from inferior courts of judicature. Their 
buſineſs likewiſe is to inſpect the conduct of inte- 
rior judges, whether provincial or territorial : for 
there is a court in every diſtrict and corporation of 
the kingdom, veſted with a power to take exami- 
nations in loco, and try petty actions. In corpora- 
tions this court conſiſts of an alderman, or coun- 
ſellor, as judge, and a certain number of his bre- 
thren as aſſiſtants. In provincial courts the go- 
vernor of the diſtrict preſides, and determines . by 
the aſſiſtance of a ſtanding jury: his tribunal is 
ambulatory, and generally held on or near the ſpot 
where the treſpaſs was committed. Here exami- 
nations are taken, and trifling cauſes decided ; but 
actions of any conſequence are evoked to the next 
ſuperior court, of which there is one or more in 
every province, as well as iu every corporation. 
The provincial judge is known by the name of 
Laghman. In the ſuperior courts of cities, or cor- 
porations, the burgomaſter preſides, and his alder- 
men are aſſiſtant. From theſe courts all caufes of 
wlood muſt be transferred to the national tribunals, 
bhere they are determined without further * 
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The ſalaries of the judges being ſmall, and their 
places often filled with men of mean talents, cx- 
poſed to the temptations of corruption, as well as 
to the errors of ignorance, the ſubject would fre- 
quently have reaſon to complain of their miſtakes 
and partiality, were not all the ſentences they paſs 
in civil cauſes of any importance, ſubject to a re- 
view in the court of reviſion, where the king in 
perſon preſides, aſſiſted by the preſident of the 
chancery, the chancellor of the court, and two or 
three privy counſellors. % 

Cauſes relating to the ſea are cognizable in the 
ordinary courts of juſtice, and tried according to 
their marine laws, founded upon the antient ſea- 
laws of Wiſby in the iſte of Gothland, which were 
formerly as tamous in the Baltic, as were the laws 
of Khodes and Oleron in the places where theſe 
prevailed. 

Eccleſiaſtical cauſes ought ta be tried in the 
conſiſtory of each dioceſe. There the biſhop, as 
preſident, tries cafes of baſtardy, contracts of mar- 
riage, and ſuits of ſcandal; anddenounces the church 
cenſures of pennance or divorce : but this court has 
no power to adminiſter an cath, or to inflict any 
corporal puniſhment ; and from it there lies an ap- 
peal to the national tribunal. 

For diſputes relating to the mines there are in- 
ferior courts and officers, eſtabliſhed in thoſe parts 
of the country where theſe works are carricd on 
and from them caules of any importance are ap- 
pealed to a general tribunal, called the college of 
the mines, fixed at Stockholm. Of this the pre- 
ſident of the treaſury is commonly the chief judge, 
aſſiſted by a vice-preſident, and other aſſeſſors. 

The expence of law-ſuits is very moderate in 
Sweden. Every man is permitted, and in criminal 
actions compelled to plead his own cauir, The 
law is practiſed by none but perſonas of an inferior 
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rank: the number of lawyers is but ſmall, and 
they are generally in mean circumſtances. A jury 
of twelve men is ſuppoſed to have been originally 
a Swediſh inſtitution. At preſent, however, it is 
diſuſed, except in the loweſt courts in the country, 
where the jurymen are choſen for life, and enjoy 
ſalaries. In other courts the cauſe is determined 
by a majority of voices ; but here the twelve muſt 
unanimous. 

Titles to eſtates in Sweden are rendered the 
more ſecure, and leſs ſubject to conteſt, by the re- 
giſters of ſales, mortgages, and alienations, which 
are kept by every tribunal. | 

The governors of provinces, and the ſtadt- 
holders of Stockholm and other towns, poſſeſs the 
power of executing all judicial ſentences in their 
reſpective juriſdicions; and this power they occa- 
fionally delegate to inferior officers, who are ac- 
countable to the national tribunals, before whom 
they may be ſummoned, and puniſhed, upon 
plain proof of default or delinquency. In crimi- 
nal matters, when the proof is deficient, and the 
judge favorable, the defendant is allowed to purge 
himielf by oath, which muſt be ſupported by the 
oa:hs of twelve reſponſible men, as vouchers for 
his innocence. This very inſtitution did Alfred 
introduce and eſtabliſh in England, © 

The crimes of treaſon, murther, adultery, wil- 
ful burning, and witchcrafr, are ' puniſhed with 
death. The criminal, if a male, is hanged ; if a 
woman, beheaded. Sometimes, according to the 
aggravation of the guilt, they are burned, quar- 
tered, or hung in chains. Criminals of a ſuperior 
rank are commonly ſhot to death. The puniſh- 
ment annexed to theft has been changed from 
death to a kind of perpetual ſlavery. The crimi- 
nal is condemned to work for his life at fortifica- 
tione, or other public labour. He is diſtinguiſhed 
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by an iron collar round his neck, and a bell faſtened 
to the end of a bow riſing over his head, which 
bell rings as he moves along. When the death of 
one party is the conſequence of a duel, the ſurvivor 
is condemned to die, and a note of infamy is at- 
tached to the memory of both. If neither parry 
falls in the combat, both are impriſoned and fed 
for two years on bread and water: they are beſides 
fined in a thouſand crowns each; or in two thou- 
ſand crowns, if the impriſonment is limited to one 

An affront is referred to the reſpective na- 
tional court, where recantation, and begging par- 
don in public, are commonly awarded as a ſuffi- 
cient reparation of honour. 

Eftates deſcend by inheritance, in equal por- 
tions, to the children: of theſe portions a ſon in- 
herits two, and a daughter one. This is nearly the 
old Britiſh cuſtom of gavel-kind. No parent can 
alter this diſpoſition, without a judicial ſentence 
obtained, in caſe any child ſhould prove vicious or 
diſobedient : but he may bequeath one tenth of 
his acquired eſtate upon any particular favourite 

his children. Upon the death of a man, 
whoſe eſtate is incumbered with debts, the heir is 
allowed by the law two or three months, to inquire 
into and conſider the circumſtances of the defunct, 
that he may either accept of the inheritance, or 
leave it to the law, which, in this caſe, adminiſters. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The throne of Sweden was heretofore elective. 
In the year 1682 it became hereditary, and Charles 
XII. erected an abſolute power. At his death a 
change of government immediately enſued. His 
fiſter and ſucceſſor, the princeſs Ulrica-Eleonora, 
no ſooner received information of his being killed 
at the ſiege of Frederickſhal, in Norway, than ſhe 
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aſſembled the ſenate, and was proclaimed queen of 
Sweden : perceiving, however, with what uneaſi- 
neſs and impatience the nation bore the deſpotic 
government of her brother, ſhe reſolved to antici- 
pate the wiſhes of her ſubjects, in reſtoring them 
to the fruition of their antient freedom. She forth- 
with iſſued a proclamation, declaring ſhe would re- 
eſtabliſh the old form of government, and aboliſh- 
ing and renouncing, for herſelf and her ſucceſſors, 
all abſolute power and dominion. Nay, ſhe took: 
ſteps ſtill more extraordinary for the ſatisfaction of 
her people: the ſtates of Sweden being aſſembled 
at Stockholm, in the month of February, 1719, 
ſhe not only made a ſolemn renunciation of all 
claim to abſolute power, but declared ſhe would 
accept the crown upon no other condition than that 
of election. In conſequence of this welcome inti- 
mation, the ſtates declared the throne vacant, and 
then ſhe was unanimouſly choſen their ſovereign. 
This important meaſure being taken, they ſpent 
ſome time in ſettling the form of administration, 
according to the antient conſtitutioa. A motion 
was then made to affociate with the queen her ma- 
jeſty's conſort, the prince of Heſſe ; but this met 
with ſuch oppoſition, that it was thought proper 
to drop the ſubject. At the next meeting of the 
diet, however, the queen recommended her huſ- 
band to a ſhare of the royal dignity, in a letter 
addreſſed to each of the orders that compole the 
diet. A felect committee was appointed to deli- 
berate on the propoſal; and violent diſputes ariſing, 
her majeſty wrote another letter to the ſtates, ſig- 
nitying, that if any difficulty was made of ad- 
mitting her conſort to a ſhare of the throne, ſhe 
Was willing to reſign the whole in his favour. At 
the fame time the prince ſent a remonſtrance to 
each order, declaring, that ſhould they think pro- 
per to veſt him with the royal dignity, he would 

con- 
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confirm and ratify whatever reſtrictions and limita- 
tions they ſhould propole : that he would conform 
to the national church, and inviolably maintain its 
diſcipline as by law eſtabliſhed : that as he had ad- 
viſed the queen to renounce all pretenſions to abſo- 
lute power, ſo he would faithfully obſerve all the 
rules preſcribed by the form of regency eſtabliſhed 
in the laſt ſeſſion : that he would tranſact nothing 
relating to Swediſh affairs, without the advice and 
approbation of Swediſh counſellors : that he would 
promote no foreigners to any employment, neither 
civil or military : that he would encourage com- 
merce, and exert all his endeavours for the glory 
and advantage of the Swediſh nation, 

The ſtates immediately refolved to acquieſce in 
the queen's requeſt ; and this reſolution was inti- 
mated to her majeſty by a ſelect committee of each 
order. The prince was accordingly choſen king 
of Sweden, and the act of election preſented tu 
him by a deputation of the ſtates, in pretence of 
all the foreign miniſters. His royal highnets had 
previcuſly ſigned an inſtrument, in which he io- 
lemnly promiſed to oblerve inviolably the cordi- 
tions on which he was raiſed to the throne. Having 
heard the act of election recited, he was preſented 
with the ſceptre by count Horn, ſpeaker oi the 
houſe of nobles, at the head of the commictee. 
His majeſty forthwith reſtored the ſceptre, and 
made a thort ſpeech on the occaſion. He recapi- 
tulated the promiſes he had already mace, and 
aſſured them he would endeavour to live with 
them not only as their king, but as their friænd 
and brother. 

At this period Sweden was involved in a d- 
gerous war with all its neighbours : bot 
king in a little time concluded three di 
ties of peace; one with Deumark, 4 
Pruſſia; and a third with the czar a 
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conſequence of theſe treaties, the Swedes recovered 
of Pomerania, and the town of Wiſmar ; but 
is Pruſſian majeſty retained the dutchy of Stetin : 
while thoſe of Bremen and Verden were left in the 
hand of the elector of Hanover; and the Czar 
kept poſſeſſion of all his conqueſts. In the year 
1729, the kings of Sweden and Poland were re- 
conciled. 8 
Thus the crown of Sweden, from being the 
moſt abſolute, became the moſt limited in Europe; 
and the eſtates recovered all their former power 
and privileges. Though they ſettled the ſucceſſion 
upon the heirs male of the queen; yet they ſtipu- 
Jated, that no prince ſhould aſcend the throne, un- 
til he ſhould have attained the age of twenty-one, 
given his ſolemn aſſurance in the aſſembly of the 
eſtates, and taken the oaths which the law of Swe- 
den preſcribes. They even reſerved to themſelves 
the power of appointing governors and preceptors, 
to ſuperintend the education of the prince deſtined 
to wield the ſceptre of their government. In a 
word, the king of Sweden is no more than the firſt 
magiſtrate of the kingdom, reſtricted by the law, 
and depending on the diet. He can levy neither 
toll, tax, nor ſoldier; engage in war, conclude 
peace, nor paſs the frontiers, without the know- 
lege and approbation of the ſtates. All the great 
officers of the ſtate are appointed by the diet. All 
conſiderable employments, whether eccleſiaſtical, 
civil, or military, are conferred by the king, with 
the approbation of the ſenate. The eſtates of 
Sweden are compoſed of deputies that repreſent 
the four different orders; the nobility, clergy, 
burghers, and peaſants. Theſe are choſen by the 
different bodies of which they are the repreſen- 
tatives. With thoſe of the nobility, conſiſting ot 
one member out of every family, are affociated rhe 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, and ſenior cap- 
rain 
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tain of each regiment in the ſervice. The clergy 
is repreſented by the biſhops and ſuperintendants, 
and one member from each rural deanery, or ten 
pariſhes, maintained at the charge of his electors. 
The repreſentatives of the burghers are elected by 
the magiſtrates and council of every corporation. 
Stockholm, the capital, ſends four members to the 
diet: other towns have the privilege of chuſing 
two repreſentatives cach, and ſome can fend one 
only. The peaſants of each diſtrict elect a mem- 
ber of their own order, whom they inſtruct with 
reſpect to the redreſs of grievances, and maintain 
during the ſeſſion. The repreſentatives of the no- 
bility may amount in number to one thouſand; 
thoſe of the clergy to two hundred; the burghers 
to about one hundred and fifty; and the peaſants 
to two hundred and fifty. They are aſſembled in 
conſequence of the king's letters to the governors 
of provinces and the biſhops. They meet in a 
large hall of the caſtle of Stockholm, where his 
majeſty is ſeated on the throne. Here the ſecretary 
communicates the king's propoſals, makes them 
acquainted with the ſtate of affairs, and informs 
them of the occaſion of their preſent meeting. To 
theſe propoſitions diſtinct anſwers are made by the 
marſhal of the nobility, in behalf of that order; by 
the archbiſhop for the clergy, the firſt burgomaſter 
of Stockholm for the burghers, and by one of the 
peafants for his brethren. The marſhal of the 
diet, 'or ſpeaker of the upper houſe, is choſen by 
the nobility ; and every other order nominates its 
own orator. Then they ſeparate into four different 
houſes, and each order chuſes a ſecret committee 
for diſpatch of buſineſs, which, from time to time, 
receives directions and information from the mini- 
ſtry. Every point in debate is decided by a ma- 
jority in each houſe; and the four orders muſt be 
unanimous, otherwiſe the affair is left unfiniſhed. 

The 
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The king's propoſitions being conſidered and 
diſcuſſed, each body or houſe preſents a detail of 
its grievances, to which his majeſty returns a par- 
ticular anſwer, of which an authentic copy is deli- 
vered to every member of the three inferior orders, 
This, together with a written account of the diet's 
reſolutions, he carries home to his electors, Every 
order elects its own orator at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion; and each is provided with a ſecretary, to 
record the tranſaction, Every deputy mult be 
turned of four and twenty : during the ſeſſion his 
perſon is ſacred from arreſt, unleſs he be diſcovered 
in the commiſſion of ſome flagrant crime; and, 
even in that caſe, intimation muſt be immediately 
given to the diet. Any perſon who aflaults and 
mal-treats a member, either in going to, or in re- 
turning from the diet, is liable to be puniſhed, as 
having committed a capital crime. 

In conſequence of the ordinance or conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed in the year 1723, the diet is to aſſemble 
every three years in the month of January, or 
aftener, if they ſhould be convoked by the king, 
with the advice of the ſenate; or if they them- 
ſelves ſhould have fixed a ſhorter day at their laſt 
fitting. If the king is either abſent from the 
realm, indiſpoſed, or deceaſed, or ſome other un- 
foreſeen event happens, in which the proſperity of 
the kingdom and the liberty of the eſtates are in- 
tereſted, then the ſenate has a right to aſſemble 
the diet. If neither the king nor the ſenate ſhould 
aſſemble the ſtates by the uſual time, and no writ 
of ſummons appears by the fifteenth day of No- 
vember, in that cafe the governor of Stockholm, 
and the bailiffs of the provinces, muſt give notice 
that the diet may, by its own authority, aſſemble 
at Stockholm by the middle of January. Should 
the throne become vacant by the death of the 
reigning prince, this event muſt be forthwith com- 
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municated to all concerned by the adminiſtrators 
of the higher houſe, the conſiſtory of Upſal, and 
the magiſtrates of Stockholm: at the ſame time 
the bailiffs are obliged under ſevere penalties, to 
ſend expreſs notice of it through all parts of their 
reſp: ctive bailiages, or governments, that a ſuffi- 
cient number of deputies may be forthwith aſſem- 
bled, for the immediate protection of the liberty of 
the kingdom, until the more diſtant members ar- 
rive and complete the diet, which muſt imme- 
.diately deliberate upon a new election, In the 
mean time the ſenate muſt pitch upon ſome place, 
at a diſtance from Stockholm, where the foreign 
miniſters and their families may reſide during the 
election. 

The eſtates of Sweden regulate every thing of 
importance that relates to the adminiſtration, and 
take cognizance of every circumſtance in which 
the welfare and advantage of the community is 
intereſted. The ſeſſion cannot continue longer 
than three months; but it may break up ſooner, if 
all the different orders conſent to the ſeparation. 
In that caſe the marſhal of the nobility, and the 
ſpeakers of the other orders, wait upon the king, 
and deſire he would converie and diſmiſs the dif- 
ferent bodies that compoſe the diet. They are ac- 
cordingly aflembled before his majeſty in the great 
hall of the eftates, where, after che marſhal and 
the other ſpeakers have ſeverally thanked him for 
his care and attention. to the public weal, and pro- 
miſed to ferve him with the moſt zealous and loyal 
affection, the reſolutions of the diet are recited : 
then the king himfelf, or the preſident of the 
chancery in his name, fignifies his majeſty's appro- 
bation of what has been concluded ; promiſes the 
continuance of his favour to the eſtates, and of his 

care and attention for the advantage of his prope ; 
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and, finally, diſmiſſes the diet, wiſhing all the de- 
ties a happy return to their ſeveral habitations. 
evertheleſs, before they diſperſe, each order ſends 
a depuration to take leave of the king and the 

royal family. | 
Next to the diet, the ſenate of Sweden deſerves 
our conſideration. The members of this venerable 
body are choſen in the following manner: the 
knights and nobility appoint a deputation of four 
and twenty individuals: twelve are fent by the 
clergy, and the hke number by the burghers. 
Theſe joining together, and taking an oath of ſe- 
crecy, conſult, deliberate, and pitch upon ſuch a 
number of perſons, that there ſhall} be three pre- 
ſented, every way capable of, and qualified for fill 
ing the vacant ſeats of ſenators. Theſe, being ap- 
proved by the different orders of the diet, ate 
recommended to the king, who, by his own au- 
thority, fills the vacant ſeat with one of the three 
who have been thus preſented. The ſenate is com- 
poſed of ſixteen members, beſides the chief go- 
vernors of the provinces, including always the 
prefident of the chancery, and the grand marſhal ; 
and out of theſe are choſen the preſidents of the 
courts of juſtice and as well as that of 
the grand governor. In the ſenate there muſt not 
be above two brothers, or two perſons of the ſame 
family. Ina word, the ſenate is the great council, 
by the help of which the king manages the reins 
of government. The ſenate not only acts as coun- 
cil ro his majeſty, but alſo as a check upon the 
prerogative, and a reſource to the people, who 
conceive themſelves aggrieved by ſentences pro- 
nounced in different courts of judicature. It is 
the buſineſs of the ſenate to watch, to foreſee, and 
prevent every intrigue or enterprize tending to the 
re-eſtabliſhment of abſolute monarchy, and the 
diminu- 
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dimunition of the privileges enjoyed by the eſtates 
of the kingdom. Each ſenator is reſponſible 
to the diet, and obliged to give an account of his 
conduct, relating to every affair in which his ad- 
VICE or vote Was A | 
The preſence of ſeven or more members conſtitutes 
a ſenate, for what is called the Reviſion of Juſtice. 
This comprehends their deliberations and reſolu- 
tions, touching every object that regards the ſervice 
of the king and of the ſtate, ſuppoſed to be inſepar- 
able. When the voices on each fide are equal in.the 
reviſion of juſtice, or when there 1s only a majority 
of two, the king caſts the ballance by his acceſſion 
to either party. When the king is abſent, or ſo indiſ- 
poſed that he cannot as uſual bear the burthen of 
the adminiſtration, the management of the helm de- 
volves to the ſenate, in which every thing 1s carried 
by a plurality of voices; and, in caſe of equality. 
caſting vote is veſted in the. perſon of the oldeſt 
ſenator. The ſenator, in like manner, takes charge 
of the adminiſtration until the diet can be aſſem- 
bled, when the throne becomes vacant by the death 
of the reigning prince, in caſe the ſucceſſion be 
not previouſly ſettled. One half of the ſenate is 
always employed in the reviſion of ſentences, the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and the regulation of 
Foreign affairs: the other half is occupied with 
matters of leſs importance. 

\ Thoſe ſenators who are preſidents for life of the 
colleges, are obliged to attend daily in their reſpective 
offices for diſpatch of buſineſs. 'The great governor 
regulates the whole police of the city of Stockholm : 
the preſident of the college of chancery, however, is 
exempted from fitting in that college: oa the con- 
trary, he is obliged to give his daily attendance in 
the ſenate. Such members alſo as do not fit in the 
reviſion of juſtice, or in the colleges, mult attend 
in the ſenate, to take cognizance of all affairs pro- 
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poſed by the ſecretaries of ſtate, of war and of 
foreign affairs, in concurrence with his majeſty : 
but in matters of great conſequence, ſuch as the 
maintenance of fortifications, the concluſion of a 
e, truce, or alliance, preparations for war by 
Fang or by ſea, the nomination to- the chief offices 
of the ſtate, the choice of deputies and miniſters, 
and the regulation of the national finances; the 
king takes the advice of the whole ſenate, aſſem- 
bled for theſe purpoſes. All offices of importance 
are conferred by the king, with the advice of the 
ſenate, or in conſequence of a prelentation from 
the different colleges, who enjoy this privilege: 
but, after all, there is a great deal of buſineſs left 
to the deliberation of the king himſelf, aſſiſted by 
two ſenators, choſen in their turn for this . 
Theſe likewiſe attend the king in all his journeys 
and excurſions: but neither the preſidents of the 
chancery, the colleges, and the courts of juſtice, 
nor the grand governor of Stockholm, can be af 

this number. | | 
For the more eaſy management of the adminif- 
tration, and the more diſtinct diſpatch of buſineſs, 
there are certain colleges eſtabliſhed in Sweden, to 
act under the king's commiſſion, with full power 
to ſummon, to command, and govern all thole that 
appertain to their reſpective departments, and to 
ſupply his majeſty with all neceſſary informations. 
The firſt of theſe is the college of war, conſiſting 
of a preſident, a great maſter of the artillery, a 
quarter-maſter-general, four counſellor, in time of 
war, and two in peace, employed in making calcu- 
lations, and ſettling accompts. This college ma- 
nages the concerns of the army, the ordnance, forts, 
and garriſons, founderies, armouries, ammunition, 
the levies, reviews, and cloathing of regiments: but 
the payment of them is a province belonging to 
another office, under the inſpection of the cham > 
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of finances. The college of admiralty, conſiſting 
of a preſident, with all the admirals and ſea- com- 
manders that are aſhore, as his aſſeſſors, holds its 
ſeſſions at Carlſcrone, a town in the province of 
Blekinge, on the Baltic. This beard regulates 
every thing relating to the navy; the building of 
ſhips and galliots, the levy, proviſion and pay cf 
the mariners, the arms, cannon, and ammunition 
uſed in the ſea-ſervice. Theſe expences are de- 
frayed from the treaſury of the admiralty, and the 
pay-office is accountable to the chamber of finances. 
The next college is the chancery of the kingdom, 
in which one of the ſenators always preſides, with 
another member of the ſenate, a chancellor of the 
court, three ſecretaries of ſtate, and four counſel- 
lors of the chancery, for his afſ-ſfors. In this col- 
lege, all edits, ordinances, and records concern- 
ing the kingdom in general, and the particular 
privileges of certain towns or perſons, their let- 
ters patent, orders and inſtructions, are drawn 
up and expedited. To this board alſo belong 
the memorials and documents of diets and af- 
ſemblies, alliances with foregn powers, treaties 
of peace; the preſentation and inſtructions of en- 
voys; and the care of giving audience to foreign 
miniſters. Here are regiſtered the reſolutions taken 
by the king, with the advice of the ſenate, and 
here are iſſued all the acts that paſs in the name 
and ſignature of his majeſty. This college, more- 
over, regulates all the poſts throughout the king- 
dom, and maintains them in good order under the 
inſpection of a poſtmaſter general. The buſincis 
is divided into three different departments allotted 
to the three ſecretaries. One takes cognizance of 
foreign affairs: the province of another is war; and 
the third manages the interior buſineſs of the king- 
dom. If any of theſe ſhould be found acting ac- 
cording to the king's private inſtructions, without 
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the concurrence of the ſenate, he would not only 
forfeit his place, but be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. No perſons are admitted to places in the 
chancery, but ſuch as have given unqueſtionable 
proofs of their underſtanding, diligence, and ca- 
city. 
Pee chamber of finances, compoſed of a preſi- 
dent and four ordinary counſellors, iſſues orders 
and directions to all thoſe who have any concern 
with the revenue. It is likewiſe the province of 
this board to collect the revenues, and augment 
them occaſionally; to encourage agriculture; to 
take eſpecial care that the eſtates and demeſnes, 
known by the name of Regalia Fiſci, ſhall not be 
pillaged or neglected, but duly improved; that 
the public money ſhall be collected in time, 
trugally managed, and faithfully applied; and that 
the public credit ſhall be punctually maintained. 
The cuſtoms, duties, and exciſe, are ſubjected to 
the care and management of directors appointed 
for that purpoſe, under the inſpection of this cham- 
ber, which may be denominated a board of trea- 
fury. But it belongs to the State-office, another 
college, conſiſting of a preſident and two commiſ- 
fioners, to iſſue out the public money for the dif- 
ferent applications; to pay-the ſeveral officers who 
receive their appointments from the treaſury, and 
to keep a regular accompt of all theſe diſburſe- 
ments. Here is reſerved a certain ſum, to be at 
the private diſpoſal of his majeſty, as well as an- 
other ſum, of which he may diſpoſe, with the ad- 
vice of the ſenate. 

The college of the mines is conſtituted of a 
preſident, two counſellors, and four aſſeſſors, who, 
by their knowledge and experience, are not only 
enabled to perform the office of judges, but are 
likewiſe {killed in all the different branches of me- 
tallurgy. This is a board of grear — 
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inaſmuch as upon the conduct of the miners the 
foreign trade of Sweden in a great meaſure de- 
pends. Their province is to take every feaſible 
ſtep for the maintenance and improvement of the 
mining works of the kingdom; and they are au- 
thorized to try and decide all cauſes that may be 
appealed to them from the inferior courts of the 
mines, the judges of which courts are under their 
immediate juriſdiction. 

The college of commerce is compoſed of a pre- 
ſident, two counſellors of trade, four aſſeſſors per- 
fectly well acquainted with all the bronches of traf- 
fick, and two commiſſioners. In all important af- 
fairs, concerning commerce, this college is obliged, 
either directly. or by the intervention of the ma- 
giſtrates, to conſult the principal burghers, traders, 
and manufacturers in all the great towns of the 
kingdom, before any reſolution can be taken. 
The members of this board muſt take every neceſ- 
ſary ſtep for extending the commerce of the king- 
dom, for improving, eſtabliſhing, and maintaining 
manufactures ; and for the vigorous execution of 
all the regulations and ordinances touching the 
duties and cuſtoms which have been impoſed by 
the diet. 

All theſe colleges are obliged to produce before 
the diet, during every ſeſſion, a camplete detail of 
what has paſſed in their ſeveral departments; and 
all thoſe who depend upon the coileges, ſuch as the 
governors general, the grand governor, the bai- 
liffs, colonels, and others, muſt give an account 
of their conduct as often as it ſhall be required by 
their ſuperiors. 

The great marſhal is a member of the ſenate, 
veſted with the charge of every thing that concerns 
the court, the palace, and king's houſhold. The 
grand governor's province is to have a watchful 
eye over the caſtle, and the king's houſhold within 
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the walls of Stockholm; to join and aſſiſt the ma- 
giſtracy in governing the = and the ſuburbs, in 
maintaining good order an — in preſerving 
the privileges, the public buildings, the revenues, 
and the trade of the capital; to defend the inha- 
bitants againſt all violence and oppreſſion; to take 
cognizance of the arms and diſcipline of the 
burghers, and carefully guard the regalia and 
jewels of the crown, which are kept at Stockholm: 
finally, he ſuperintends the executions, and per- 
forms every other function of a lieutenant of the 
lice. 
"As preſent the provinces of Sweden are not ſub- 
jected either to general or particular governors z 
but parcelled out into a certain number of bai- 
liages, according to the following order and divi- 
ſion. The firſt is the bailiage of Upland: the 
ſecond is that of Roſlagen, or Stockholm, com- 
r Swartſio: then follow thoſe of Swa- 
urg, of Abo and Biornebourg, of Cronoberg, 
of Jonkioping, of Weſtmanie and Stromſholm, of 
Wibourg and Nyſlot, of Oſtrogothie and Vad- 
ſtena, of Sudermania, Gripſhalm, and Eſkilſtuna, 
of Nyland and Tavaſtchus, of Elfſbourg, of Cal- 
mar and Olande, of Kopparberg, of Nericia and 
Vermelande, of Weſtern Norlande, of Weſtern 
Bothnia, of Eaſtern Bothnia, of Gothland, of 
Malmo, of Chriſtianſtade, of Blekynge, of Hal- 
lande, of Gothembourg and Bohus. 

In the preſent form of government eſtabliſhed 
in Sweden, by the unanimous conſent of the king, 
ſenate, and diet, it is laid down as a maxim, that 
no ſtranger, of any rank ſoever, ſhall tor the future 
be imployed in any office, either civil or military, 
within or without the kingdom; and that, as chere 
is a greater number of nobles than the country can 
well maintain, his majeſty ſhall not confer that dig- 
nity, except, at his coronation, upon a few perſons, 
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diſtinguiſhed by their ſignal ſervices to the com- 
monwealth. 


The General CRARAC TER, ManNERs, an 
CusToMs of the SWEDES. 


The people of Sweden, from the ſeverity of 
their air, the poorneſs of their food, and the bar- 
renneſs of their country, are generally ſtrong, 
hardy, patient of labour and fatigue ; and, in all 


reſpects, well qualified to perform the duties of a 


military life; inſomuch that the Swedes have, at 


many different æras, been reputed the beſt ſoldiers 
in Chriſtendom: yet, with all their courage and 
perſeverance, they are flow and phlegmatic, and 
make a much better figure in the day of battle 
than in the conduct of a campaign. With reſpect 
to their mental faculties, they are ſaid to be flow 
of comprehenfion, and of narrow capacity. They 
are very little troubled with the ſpirit of inquiry, 
and ſeldom amuſe themſelves in the regions of 


ſpeculative philoſophy. To this want of curioſity 


is originally owing that unanimity in religion, pro- 
ductive of ſuch happy conſequences to the com- 
monwealth. What the Swedes want in genius, 
they make up by an uncommon exertion of in- 
duſtry and application, Thoſe that are employed 
inthe adminiſtration have, by dint of indefatigable 
ſtudy, acquired a perfect knowledge of the buſi- 
neſs in which they are engaged. The nation has pro- 
duced many excellent ſtateſmen, and ſome learned 
men ; at the head of which claſs ſtand the cele- 
brated Puffendorf, hiſtorian, civilian, and philo- 
ſopher; and of our days the famous Linnzus, 
the prince of botaniſts, and one of the beſt natu- 
raliſts now alive. No country in Europe has been 
more productive than Sweden of great generals, 
both ſovereigns and ſubjects. Guſtavus Ericſon, 
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Guſtavus Adolphus, Charles Guſtavus, ard Charles 
XII. have left immortal monuments of military 
fame. 

The nobility of Sweden are brave, hoſpitable, 
fond of glory, and ſcrupulouſly obſervant of the 
punctilios of honour : at the ſame time it mult be 
owned they are proud, oſtentatious, jealous, and 
vindictive. The common people are quiet and 
induſtrious, ſober, loyal, and religious; yet furious 
and ungovernable when intoxicated. They live 
in great poverty, and rudely practiſe ſeveral me- 
chanical arts, which neceſſity teaches them to exer- 
. Ciſe : for example, the peaſants make their own 
ſhoes, cloaths, tools, and inſtruments of huſbandry, 
The trading part of the nation plod on in a beaten 
track, without ingenuity to diſcover, or ſpirit to 

rſue, new branches of commerce; notwithſtand- 
ing all the care and encouragement beſtowed by 
the legiſlature. They are ſaid to be over-reaching, 
rapacious, envious, and extremely averſe to fo- 
reigners. Heretofore no perſon of family would 
condeſcend to exerciſe any of the learned profeſ- 
ſions, or even to take the command cf a trading 
veſſel] : but theſe ridiculous prejudices are wearing 
out a-pace. 

Marriages in Sweden are generally founded on 
mercenary motives of parents, without, in the 
leaſt, conſulting the inclinations of the parties 
themſelves. The children of noble families are 
often turned of thirty before their marriage, be- 
cauſe the parents are ſeldom in a condition to por 
with any part of their own fortunes in their life- 
time. The women are generally fair and well- 
ſhaped, reputed more eminent for chaſtity before, 
than for fidelity after wedlock. They are very 
fruitful ; and, from the higheſt to the loweſt, kept 
by their huſbands under lach authority, asi would 
be deemed oppreſſion in France or England. The 
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meaner ſort, beſides the offices peculiar to their 
ſex, ſtoop to all ſorts of drudgery. They plow 
the fields, threſh the corn, row in boats, and carry 
burdens. In wedding, as well as in funeral enter- 
tainments, the Swedes affect pomp and ſuperfluity, 
and both are commonly attended with riot and ex- 
ceſs. The Swedes are, in general, of a large ſta- 
ture, with white or yellow hair. Perſons of faſhion 
are dreſſed in the French mode: and the com- 
monalty here, as in Denmark, wear cloaths made 
of coarſe ſtuff, lined with ſheep-ſkin, to ſcreen 
them from the winter's cold. Their diverſions are 
likewiſe the ſame with thoſe of their neighbours, 
namely, ſkating, running races in ſledges, and 
even failing in yachts upon the ice; exerciſes 
which they perform with amazing ſwiftneſs and 
dexterity. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


Though learning has been but of little eſteem 
among this warlike people, they have not been 
altogether without ſeminaries, even in antient times. 
The univerſity at Upſal was inſtituted near four 
hundred years ago, and patronized by ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive monarchs, particularly by the great Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina, 
who piqued herſelf upon being the patroneſs of 
learning. It conſiſts of a chancellor, a vice-chan- 
celler, a rector, and twenty profeſſors, provided 
with comfortable ſalaries. Ihe number of ſtudents 
uſed to amount to ſeven or eight hundred, fifty of 
whom are maintained by the king. There is an- 
other univerſity at Abo in Finland, but not ſo well 
endowed, nor ſo flouriſhing : and there was a third 
at Lunden in Schonen, which is now -fallen into 
decay. Every dioceſe is provided with a free- 
ſchool, in which boys are qualified for the univer- 
ſity, as well as with inferior ſchools, where chil- 
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dren are taught to read, write, and ſing their 
prayers. But the proviſion for the poor in Swe- 
den is very ſcanty : there are not above five or fix 
hoſpitals in the whole kingdom, beſides a little 


alms-houſe in each pariſn, maintained by the charity 
of the inhabitants. 


COMMERCE. 
The trade of Sweden depends chiefly on its 


mines, and its manufactures of iron, hard-ware, 
braſs, and copper. Theſe metals they export, 
both wrought and unwrought ; together with great 
quantities of timber, maſts, and deal-boards, pitch, 
tar, naval ſtores, and even ſhips ready built and 
rigged, They carry on with England a very con- 
ſiderable traffick for ſome of theſe articles, which 
might be ſupplied as well from the Britiſh planta- 
tions; and in that caſe the nation would fave a 
very large ballance of money, which is now payed 
to Sweden. The parliament of England, aware of 
this diſadvantage, has lately enacted a law, per- 
mitting pig. iron to be imported duty free to any 
part of Great Britain, and even bar-iron to be im- 

ted into London: but, notwithſtanding this 
indulgence, the ballance of trade continues ſtill 
greatly in favour of Sweden. This kingdom, in 
exchange for its own produce, receives cloths from 
England; ſugars, wines, and filk from France; 
and ſpices from the Dutch; and manages its ad- 
vantages fo ill, that, upon the whole, the imports 
exceed the exports in value. | 

. STRENGTH. 

The kingdom of Sweden is in little or no dan- 
ger from the power of the ſtanding army, which, 
indeed, is no other than a well regulated militia, 
under the immediate command of ame 
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whoſe intereſt is intimately connected with the 
liberty of their fellow - ſubjects. The cavalry is 
raiſed and maintained by the nobility and gentry, 
in proportion to the value of their eſtates, under 
ſuch regulations, that neither man nor horſe, after 
having been once liſted in the ſervice, can be put 
to any other employment but thoſe ſpecified in 
theſe regulations; and both muſt be kept, with 
arms and equipage, in continual readineſs 

be ſervice. The intantry is maintained at the ex- 
pence of the yeoman. Every farm, amounting in 
value to ſeventy pounds ſterling a year, is charged 
with one foot-ſoldier, who is either ſubſiſted, 
cloathed with ordinary dreſs, and payed by the 
farmer, or lives with his family in a little wooden 
houſe, built by his landlord ; who, moreover, cul- 
tivates for him as much ground as will ſupply him 
with bread, and furniſhes him with a ſufficient 
quantity of hay and paſturage for the maintenance 
of one cow. The officers, both of the horſe and 
infantry, live upon certain lands appropriated by 
the public for that purpoſe. Every officer is pro- 
vided with a neat convenient houſe, ſituated in that 
part of the country where his regiment is quar- 
tered, together with a competent portion of ground 
for his own uſe, and his pay ariſes from the rent of 
neighbouring farms ; ſo that he receives it punc- 
tually in _— corn, or other commodities, and 
lives upon the footing of a country gentleman. A 
colonel of infantry enjoys, in this manner, an eſtate 
of about three hundred pounds per annum, and 
the interior officers are accommodatd with pro- 
portionable appointments. The uniform cloath- 
ing of the troops is defrayed from the public trea- 
ſury. Every officer, upon his removal or promo- 
tion, is obliged to leave his houſe and farm in as 
condition as that in which he found it ; and 

for this purpoſe he ſubſcribes an inventory, * 
ä a 
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he firſt takes poſſeſſion. In time of peace the civil 
magiſtrate takes cognizance of all crimes and treſ- 
paſſes committed by the ſoldiery; but in camp 
and garriſon they are ſubject to martial law. 
Every company is exerciſed once a month; and 
every regiment reviewed twice or thrice in a year: 
on theſe occafions only they wear the king's cloaths, 
which, when the ſervice is over, are — 8 depo- 
ſited in the churches. Thus the army is part of 
the conſtitution: the officers are landholders, and 
generally men of good families. They and their 
ſoldiers derive their property from the conſtitution, 
which therefore they will the more zealouſly defend 
againſt all the incroachments of arbitrary power, 
and ſiniſter influence. 

The land-forces of Sweden may amount to 
about forty thouſand men, horſe and foot. For 
maimed, infirm, and ſuperannuated ſoldiers, there 
is one general hoſpital, well endowed ; the reve- 
nue of which is conſiderably reinforced by a cer. 
tain gratuity paid to it by every officer, when he is 

romoted in the ſervice. 

The Swediſh navy conſiſts of forty fail of the 
line of battle ; but neither ſhips nor docks are 
kept in proper order and repair. 

Beſides the arms conſtantly uſed by the ſoldiery, 
there is a conſiderable magazine at Stockkholm, 
and another in the caſtle of Jencoping, near the 
frontiers of Denmark. Theſe are ſupplied from a 
conſiderable iron-work at Oerbro in Nericia. In 
this caſtle too, which is one of the few inland for- 
treſſes of Sweden, there is a fine train of artillery, 
kept always ready for ſervice. On the borders of 
Norway there are ſome ſmall forts, that defend the 
paſſes of the mountains. The city of Gotten- 
burgh, the town of Maerſtrand, and the caſtle of 
Elfſburg, are tolerably well fortified. Waerburgh, 
Helmſtadt, Landſcrone, and Malmo, near the Da- 
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niſh borders, are places of good defence; as are 
Carleſcrone and Calmar on the Baltic, with two 
ſmall forts at the entrance of the river leading to 


Stockholm. 


R EVEN UE, and Corn. 


The revenue of Sweden, ariſing from crown- 
lands, poll- money, tythes, ſilver, copper, and iron- 
mines, proceedings at law, and other more incon- 
ſiderable articles, formerly amounted to a million 
ſterling yearly. Of this about one third was de- 
rived from the produce of the lands, and almoſt 
one fourth from the cuſtoms. The poll-tax is 
impoſed on the peaſants only: every individual of 
that claſs above ſixteen, and under ſixty, pays 
about twelve pence a year. The revenue of Swe- 
den has been conſiderably leſſened by the unfor- 
tunate events of the war maintained by Charles 
XII. as well as of that which was lately carried on 
againſt Ruſſia. Nevertheleſs, the expences of the 
ſtate have been diminiſhed in the ſame pro- 
portion ; and while the finances are regularly and 
frugally managed, they will be found ſufficient to 
maintain the government in a reſpectable condi- 
_ without any reinforcement of foreign ſubſi- 

The current coin of Sweden conſiſts of gold 
ducats, eight-mark pieces of ſilver, valued each at 
five ſhillings and two pence; four-mark pieces, 
and copper coins of different ſize and value: ſome 
of theſe are as large as tiles, and, when payments 
are made in this ſpecies, the merchant is often 
obliged to receive them in a cart or wheel-barrow. 
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InTEREST and PorLiTicks of SwzpzEx. 


It is undoubtedly the intereſt of Sweden to live 
on terms of friendſhip with all her neighbours ; to 
improve her internal advantages, extend her trade, 
and cultivate a good underſtancing with the Mari- 
time Powers, which, by ſending ſquadrons into 
the Baltic, are always able to defend her from the 
— of Ruſſia, her neareſt and moit formidable 
rival. This, however, is not the plan which has 
been lately purſued in that kingdom. By the in- 
fluence and 1ntrigues of count Gyllembourg, and 
his ſucceſſor count Teſſin, the French party pre- 
vailed in Sweden. 

In the year 1739, a French ſquadron arrived at 
Stockholm, under the command of the duc d' An- 
tin. Being favoured with an audience, the kin 
preſented him with his own ſword, ſaying, This, 
Sir, I give you with the greater pleaſure, as I 
« am certain you will draw it on all occaſions for 
% our defence; and [ and my ſubjects will draw 
* our ſwords for the intereſt and glory of France.” 

The deſign of the French miniſtry was to inſti- 
gate the Swedes againſt Ruſſia : for this purpoſe 
they employed all the arts which that crown has ſo 
long practiſed, as the common diſturber of Eu- 
rope, to embroil one nation with another. They, 
by their emiſſaries, ſoothed, flattered, promiſed, 
and inflamed. They ſcattered gold among the 
miniſters, and granted ſubſidies to the crown. 
Their endeavours at length produced an univerſal 
clamour againſt Ruſſia, and the nation ran head- 
long into a war, which was unfortunate and inglo- 
rious. All the country of Finland was loſt, and 
the greater part of their army taken priſoners, by 
an enemy whom, in former times, they had ſo often 
defeated, | 
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In the midſt of theſe diſaſters the diet reſolved 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion, as the reigning king had 
no iſſue, The duke of Holftein-Gottorp, prince 
Frederick of Heſſe-Caſtle, nephew to the king, 
the prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux- 
Points, were the four competitors. After warm 
debates, the duke of Holſtein was declared ſuc- 
ceſſor by a majority of two votes only. But this 
prince had already embraced the Greek religion, 
with a view to the throne of Ruſſia; the ſucceſſion 
to which was ſettled upon him accordingly. He 
promiſed, however, to reſign his pretenſions to the 
crown of Sweden in favour of his uncle prince 
Adolphus Frederick, adminiſtrator of Holſtein and 
biſhop of Lubeck. In conſequence of this pro- 
poſal, the conferences for peace, which had been 
interrupted, were renewed at Abo, under the me- 
diation of his Britannic majeſty. By the treaty of 
peace, which was in a little time concluded, Ruſſia 
conſented to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made, 
except a ſmall diſtrict in Finland; and duke Adol- 
phus was declared hereditary prince, and ſucceſſor 
to the crown of Sweden. The peaſants of Dale- 
karlia took arms, and rebelled againſt this diſpo- 
ſition; but they were defeated and diſarmed. The 
king of Denmark took umbrage at his ſon's being 
excluded from the ſucceſſion, and began to make 
preparations of war, as if he had intended by force 
of arms to overthrow the late eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion 
in Sweden ; but the Czarina giving him to under- 
ſtand, that ſhe would maintain it with all her power, 
he thought proper to deſiſt. The prince ſucceſſor 
eſpouſed the princeſs Louiſa Ulrica, ſiſter to the 
king of Pruſſia, with whom Sweden concluded a 
treaty, to which the court of France acceded, 
Count Gyllembourg and count Teſſin ſoon gained 
the aſſcendant over the mind of the ſucceſſor; and 
the French intereſt ftill triumphed at Stockholm, 


to 
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to the manifeſt diſſatisfaction of the Czarina, and 
other powers, who endeavoured, though in vain, 
to detach him from that ſyſtem of politicks. The 
old king, who had been for ſome time paſſive in 
the adminiſtration, dying in the year 1751, the 
ſucceſſor aſcended the throne without oppoſition, 
and immediately eſtabliſhed a good underſtanding 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia. Since that period a 
ſtrange revolution has happened in the politicks of 
Europe. The rival houſes of Auſtria and Bour- 
bon have united with the Czarina in alliances offen- 
ſive and defenſive againſt the king of Pruſſia; and 
the French intereſt in Sweden, being thus rein- 
forced, has hurried that nation into the confede- 
racy, even though their 3 is ſaid to have 
been averſe to a rupture with his brother-in-law. 
The Swedes have hitherto met with very indiffe- 
rent ſucceſs in their military efforts againſt his 
Pruſſian majeſty: far from recovering Pomerania, 
they have been obliged to retreat with precipita- 
tion; and, in all appearance, will looſe the impor- 
tant town of Stralſund, which the Pruſſians ſeem 
reſolved to beſiege in form. 


A DE- 
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OF THE . 
PARTICULAR PARTS 
That compoſe the 


KINGDOM oF SWEDEN, 


HIS kingdom is conſtituted of Sweden, 
properly ſo called, Gothland, Livonia, In- 
gria, Finland, Lapland, and divers iſlands in the 
Baltic. Sweden, properly ſo called, is bounded 
on the ſouth by Gothland, on the north by Lap- 
land, on the eaſt by the gulph of Bothnia, and on 
the weſt by the Norwegian mountains. It is ſub- 
divided into eleven parts, namely, Uplandia, Su- 
dermania, NES Nericia, Geſtricia, Hel- 
ſingia Dalekarlia, Midelpadia, Angermania, Jem 
x yg Weſt Bothnia. ; * 
Upland, or Uplandia, extends about ſeventy- 
five miles, from north to ſouth, between the Baltic 
and Geſtricia; from which laſt province it is ſepa- 
rated by the river Dala. From eaſt to weft it 
ſtretches above ſixty miles, betwixt the Baltic and 
the province of Weſtmania. The country is fer- 
tile, producing excellent wheat; ard, here are 
found mines of iron, lead, and ſilver; but this laſt 
in ſmall quantity. The capital of this province, 
and indeed of the whole kingdom, is Stockholm, 
in Latin Holmia, which derives its name from Stock, 
wood, and hom, an iſland, alluding to the timber 
uſed in building the city. It is ſituated on a cluſter 
of ſmall iſlands, and the houſes are founded upon 


piles, 
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piles. Including the two ſuburbs, one of which 
ſtands on the peninſula of Toren, and the other in 
Athundria, the town is as large and populous as 
Briſtol. Here the king uſually reſides; and here 
the eſtates always aſſemble. The iſland on which 
the greateſt part of Stockholm ſtands, is ſur- 
rounded by two branches of a river, that runs with 
great rapidity out of the lake Maeler; and over 
each of theſe arms there is a wooden bridge : from 
the city the eye is regaled with the proſpect of the 
lake on one fide, and the ſea on the other. The 
ſea-water is here potable, the freſhneſs being owing 
to the great quantity which the lake diſcharges. 
The caſtle or palace, is a ſpacious building, with- 
out taſte or magnificence, furniſhing lodging-room 
not only to the royal family, but likewiſe. to the 
greater part of the officers belonging to the houſe- 
hold. Ir likewiſe comprehends the national or 
ſupreme court of juſtice, the colleges of war, 
chancery, treaſury, and commerce; a chapel, ar- 
moury, library, and office for the public records: 
but the greater number of inferior officers and 
ſervants belonging to the court are, with the foot- 
guards, quartered on the burghers. The caſtle, 
and all the ſtately edifices in the kingdom, are 
covered with copper. The pallace of the nobility, 
in which this order fits during the ſeſſion of the 
diet, is an elegant building, adorned on the out- 
fide with marble ſtatues and columns, and on the 
inſide with painting and ſculpture. This and 
three other palaces ſtand on the banks of the lake, 
and are built on the ſame model, ſo as to compoſe 
an uniform piece of architecture. The bank, built 
at the expence of the city, is a noble edifice, and 
Joins with many ſumptuous houſes, belonging to 
the nobility, in exhibiting a ſplended appearance. 
The houſes of the burghers are generally built of 
brick in the city; but in the ſuburbs they are 
com- 
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commonly made up of timber, and therefore very 
ſubject to conflagrations. Theſe houſes are often 
framed in Finland, according to the plan and di- 
menſions preſcribed : from thence they are tranſ- 
ported in pieces to Stockholm by water, and there 
ſet up by the carpenters, Theſe wooden habita- 


tions, if kept in proper repair, will laſt thirty or 


years, and are deemed warmer, neater, and 
more healthy than thoſe of brick or ſtone. To 
prevent the danger of conflagrations, the city is 
divided into twelve wards. In each of theſe there 
is a maſter and four aſſiſtants, who forthwith re- 
Pair to the place where the fire breaks out; and all 
—_ and labourers are obliged to range them- 
Ives under the maſter of the ward to which they 
belong. A fire-watch patroles the ſtreets by night, 
to give warning or aſſiſtance, as it may be wanted; 
and a centinel is maintained in the ſteeple of every 
church, to toll the bell on the firſt appearance of 
any ſuch accident. The police of Stockholm is 
intirely ſubjected to the regulations of the grand 
governor, aſſiſted by a deputy and bailiff of the 
caſtle. There is an inferior juriſdiction, compoſed 
of four burgomaſters, who ſit with the counſellors 
of the city, to take care that juſtice ſhall be duly 
adminiſtered ; to take cognizance of every thing 
relating to the commerce, the police, and the pub- 
lic as well as private buildings of the city. Theſe 
receive ſalaries from the revenues of Stockholm, 
which likewiſe pay all its own officers and fer- 
vants, keeps all the public edifices in repair, and 
maintains a guard of three hundred muſqueteers. 


Theſe expences are defrayed by a duty on all mer- 


chandize imported and exported, and a yearly tax 
upon the burghers, impoſed by the magiſtrates 
and common council. This city is the ſtaple of 
Sweden, to which all the commodities of the king- 


dom are brought for exportation, and where almoſt 
Vox. I. 8 ail 
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all the imports from abroad are depoſited. The 
port or haven formed by the lake Maeler, is large 
enough to contain a thouſand fail of ſhipping, aud 
furniſhed with a key or wharf about an Engliſh 
mi'e in length, to which the veſſels may lie with 
their bi oadſides. The greateſt inconveniency at- 
tending this ſituation is the diſtance from the ſea, 
which is not within leſs than ten miles of the town, 
the want of tides, and winding of the river, which 
is remarkably crouked. It opens into the Baltic; 
and the entrance, which is dangerous and rocky, 
the Swedes have ſecured with two ſmall forts: 
within it is perfectly ſafe and commodious. The 
northern ſuburbs are remarkable for the king's 
gardens, and for the great number of artiſans who 
have choſen their habitations in this quarter. In 
the ſouthern ſuburbs the Muſcovite commodities 
are ſold; and here is a magnificent exchange, 
where the merchants daily aſſemble. The two 
warhke monarchs, Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles 
Guſtavus, are buried in chapels belonging to the 
church of Redderholm, which formerly belonged 
to the Cordeliers, and is ſtill known by the name 
of Cloofter-kirk. - 

Upfal, in Latin Up/aka, ſtands on the banks of 
the river Sala, about two and forty miles to the 
north weſt of Stockholm. It is a very antient city, 
heretofore capital of the kingdom, where the ſo- 
vereigns uſually reſided. The town which is large, 
ſtands up on both ſides of the river, which is pretty 
broad, and ſo hard frozen in the winter, that an 
annnal fair is kept upon the ice in the month of 
February. The place is but indifferently fortified; 
but the cathedral is tke moſt magnificent church in 
the whole kingdom, covered with copper, and 
- adorned with ſeveral royal monuments. I he caſtle 
ſtands on a hill that commands the city. It is 


talerably fortified, very ſpacious, and 2 
| built 
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Built in the Italian manner. Upſal was ered 
into a metropolitan ſee by pope Eugenius III. and 
the Roman catholic prelates of this archbiſhopric 
lived in great ſplendour, never ſtirring abroad 
without a retinue of five hundred horſe. It was 
in the caſtle of Upſal that queen Chriſtina abdi- 
cated the crown in the year 1634; and here Guſ- 
tavus I. aſſembled the eſtates, in order to aboliſh 
the Roman catholic religion. The univerſity of 
this city has been already deſcribed. The other 
towns of note in Upland are theſe : Engkoping, 
In Latin Entopia, 4 place of ſome trade, on the 
lake Maeler, about five and twerity miles to th: 
weſtward of Stockholm; Ofthammar, Oregrund, 
8 Salſtad, Sigtuna, Norr-talge, and Ro- 
torbo. | 

Sudermania, ſeparated from Upland on the 
north by the lake Macler, bounded on the ſouth 
by Eaſt Gothland, on the weſt by Nericia, and by 
the Baltic on the eaſt, is a populous country, ex- 
tending fixry miles in lerigth, arid forty-five in 
breadth, fruitful in corn, mines, and timber ; of 
which laſt many ſhips are built in this province. 
It is commonly ſubdivided into Sudermania, pro- 
erly fo called, and the iſland of Foren, formed 
y the lake Maeler, and Rekarne. The principal 
towns are Nicoping, or Nicopia, the capital, ſtand- 
ing on the ſhore of the Baltic, eight and forty 
miles to the ſauthward of Stockholm, a place of 
ſome trade, with a commodlotis harbour, and a 
caſtle, in which the dukes of Sudermania uſed to 
reſide ; Strengthneſs, in Latin Strengne/ia, a ſmall 
town on the ſouth ſide of the lake Maeler, the fee 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Up- 
ſal. That the place is very antient appears from 
ſome Gothic inſcriptions, found upon large ſtones 
in the Runic character, importing, That heathen 


idols had been worſhipped on that ſpot, which 
8 2 was 
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was likewiſe the ſcene on which the warriors and 
wreſtlers of old exhibited proofs of their courage, 
ſtrength, and dexterity. King Charles IX. hes 
buried in the cathedral, which is an antient Gothic 
edifice. Oppoſite to the town an annual fair is 
held upon the ice, when the lake Maeler is frozen. 
Treſen, or Troſa, fituated on the Baltic, about 
forty miles from Stockholm, having the advantage 
of a good harbour: Telgen, or Soder-telga, a 
place of conſiderable commerce on the ſouthern 
{ide of the lake, Maeler, at the diſtance of twenty 
miles from Stockholm ; and Torſilia, on the ſame 
ſide of the lake, about eighteen miles to the weſt- 
ward of Strengneſs. 

The province of Weſtmania, or Weſtmanland, 
lying between - Upland, Wermeland, Dalckarlia, 
part of Nericia, and fart of Sudermania, is a bar- 
ren country, ſtretching about ninety miles in 
length from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, and about 
threeſcore miles in breadth from ſouth to north. It 
was formerly conſiderable for its ſilver mines, 
which are now exhauſted, or diſuſed. The capital 
town of this province is Aroſen, or Weſteras, in 
Latin Arofia, or Veſteraſum, ſituated on the ſide of 
the lake Maeler, between Koping and Enkoping, 
about thirty-five miles from Stockholm. It is a 
biſhop's ſee, rendered confiderable by its caſtle as 
well as by its ſituation. Here was concluded the 
hereditary union or convention in the year 1544, 
by which the hereditary ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Sweden was ſettled in the family of Guſtavus Vaſa. 
Before this event the Danes had taken poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle; but that great prince, at the head of 
the Dalekarlians, defeated their army in this neigh- 
bourhood, and retook the fortreſs. Some other 
inſcriptions are found in the cathedral of Aroſen. 
Among the other towns of this province we num- 
ber Arbogen, in Latin Arbogia, on the _ 1 

rbou, 
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Arbou, which falls into the lake Maeler, ſituated 
above ſixty miles to the weſtward of Stockholm. 
Koping, a ſmall town between Aroſen and Ar- 
bogen, in the neighbourhood of which there are 
oe mines of iron and copper: Nora, another 

all town, eight and twenty miles to the weſt. 
ward of Arbogen ; and Lindeſzas, an inconſider- 
able place, built on the fide of a rivulet, which 


loſes itſelf in the lake Maeler. This town ſtands 


to the eaſtward of the mountains, famous for the 
mines of Lindenberg. 

The diſtrict of Nericia, bounded on the north 
by Weſtmania, on the eaſt by Sudermania, on the 
ſouth by Eaſt Gothland and the northern extremity 
of the lake Vetter, and on the weſt partly by Weſt 
Gothland, and partly by Wermeland, is remark - 
able for ſeveral large lakes and rivers; of which 
laſt the Troſa divides the country in two parts from 
weſt to eaſt. Some ſilver mines have been for- 
merly dug in this province; but at preſent the in- 
habitants work none but thoſe of iron, alum, and 
ſulphur. The chief town is Orebro, in Latin Ore- 
brogia, built on the banks of the Troſa, which 
here falls into the lake Hielmer, otherwiſe called 
the Yelmer Sea, about twenty miles to the ſouth- 
weſt of Arbogen. The other places of any con- 
ſequence are Aſkerſund, on the northern extre- 
mity of the lake Vetter: Hillmerſberg, on the 
lake Hielmer ; and Glanſhammer : theſe three are 
little towns of ſmall importance. 

The diviſion of Geſtricia, lying between the 
little river Tynea, the gulph of Bothnia, the river 
Dala, and Dalekarlia, is a barren country; yet 
productive of iron mines, and divided into two 
equal parts by the river -Haſunda. The chief town 
is Gevalia, or Gafle, at the mouth of that river, 
which forms a gulph that ſerves as a harbour, by 
means of which the _ enjoys a tolerabe mm 
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of trade. The other places of this province are 
Borna and Coperberget. 

One of the moſt extenfive provinces of Sweden 

is Helſingia, or Helſingland, bounded on the north 
by Jemptia and Medelpadia, on the weſt and ſouth- 
welt by Dalekarlia, on the ſouth by Geſtricia, and 
on the eaſt by the gulph of Bothnia. The country 
is covered with mountains and foreſts, and the in- 
habitants employ themſelves chiefly in hunting and 
fiſhing. The length of the province amounts to 
one hundred and ' thirty-ſeven miles from ſouth- 
ealt to north-weſt, and the breadth to ſeventy- 
eight. It is divided lengthways by the river Liuſ- 
na, which receives the Woxna a little before it diſ- 
embogues itſelf into the gulph of Bothnia. The 
courſe of the river Eckſund is a little more norther- 
ly. The capital, Hudwickſwald, in Latin Huding- 
ſualdia, ſtands on the fide of the Bothnic gulph, 
near the mouth of the river Eckſund, between the 
iſlands of Agan and Balſoon, and carries on a con- 
ſiderable traffick in timber, pitch, roſin, corn and 
hides. Soderhamn, near the mouth of the Liuſna, 
is provided with a good haven. The other towns 
of Hien, Swegh, Korbole, and Luſdal, are either 
ſituated on the ſame river, or in its neighbour- 
hood; but Alta is an inland town, twenty miles to 
the weſtward of Soderhamn. 
The province of Dalckarlia ſtretches one hun- 
dred and ſixty-five miles in length, and one hun- 
dred in breadth, having for its confines the Nor- 
wegian mountains of the welt and north, Helfingia 
ard Geſtricia on the eaſt, and on the ſouth Wel- 
rermania and Wermeland. It is divided into three 
valleys, and, in lieu of towns, can only boaſt of a 
few indifferent villages. Ir is covered with moun- 
tains, which abound with mines of iron and cop- 
per, and ſome of theſe are incredibly deep. Here- 
tofore the inhabitants of Dalekarlia were _— 
W 9 oh 
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able for their courage, ferocity, and ſpirit of inde- 

ndance. Almoſt all the revolutions of Sweden 
— begun or ended in this province. Guſtavus 
Vaſa, having eſcaped from his confinement at Co- 
penhagen, retired to Dalekarlia, encouraged and 
perſuaded thoſe highlanders to take arms and 
ſhake off the Daniſh yoke. By dint of their valour, 
and his own conduct, he freed his country from 
the tyranny of Chriſtiern II. and having mounted 
the throne of Sweden, eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion in 
his own family. The chief villages are theſe : 
Idra, ſituated on the river Elſinam, one of the 
ſources of the Dala, which runs into the Silian 
lake; Lima, fix and thirty miles farther ſouth; 
and Hedemora, built on the river Dala, near'the 
confines of Weſtermania, about forty miles from 
Upfal. | 

Medelpadia, a mountainous country, covered 
with foreſts, lying between the Bothnic gulph, 
Angermania, Jempterland, and Helſingia, is wa- 
tered by the three rivers, of which Indal and Neſa- 
rund are the moſt confiderable. Ar the mouth of 
this laſt ſtands the capital, Sundſwald, the harbour 
of which is pretty commodious : to the ſouthward 
is a rocky coaſt, extending forty miles. In this 
province are the ſea- ports of Haſio on the Indal, 
and Nirunda on the Niſarund: Trop and Tuna 
ſtand higher up on the ſame river. Tors, Indal, 
and Carlobec, are ſituated on the river Indal; and 
on the coaſt are the towns of Anas, Sion, and 
Guarp. 

Angermania, bounded on the north by Welt 
Bothnia and Lapland, by the gulph of Bothnia on 
the eaſt, by Medelpadia on the ſouth, and on the 
weſt by Jempterland, is an extent of about ninety 
miles ſquare, watered by the river Angerman- 
flodt. The country is mountainous, woody, and 
of courſe thinly inhabited. The only towns of 

84 note. 
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note in this diſtri& are Hernoſand and Natra : the 
former ſtands on the Bothnic gulph, and, having 
the advantage of a good harbour, enjoys a ſmall 
ſhare of commerce: Natra is ſituated in a bay of 

the ſame gulph, about five and torty miles more 
northerly. 

The province of Jemptia, or Jempterland, one 
of the moſt northerly in Sweden, is a wild coun- 
try, watered by the Indal, which forms a large 
lake in the middle of the province, and runs into, 


Medelpadia, and the Hamerdal, that runs from 


north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, and enters Angermania, 
Here are no cities or towns of any conſideration. 
There is a fortreſs at Reſſund, about threeſcore 
miles to the weſtward of Hernoſand ; and the chief 
village. called Lida, ſtands about twenty miles 
further to the northward. 

Weſt Bothnia, lying along the northern ſide of 
the Bothnic gulph, bounded on the ſouth by An- 
germania, and on the weſt and north by Swediſh 
Lapland, is pretty well peopled, abounds with vil- 
lages, and is watered by che Lapland rivers Uma, 
Skelefta, Pitha, Lula, Rana, Torno, and Rimi, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the gulph, and 
give names to the towns fituated at their reſpective 
mouths. Torno ſtands at the botrom of the gulph, 


near the confines of Lapland, has a good harbour, 
and is a place of ſome trade. | 


The ſecond diviſion of Sweden, called Gothia, 
or Gothland, comprehends Eaſt Gothland, Weſt 
Gothland, and South Gothland : Eaſt Gothland in- 
cludes the country properly ſo called, Smaland, 
and the iſland of Oeland. Eaſt Gothland is 
bounded on the north by Sudermania, on the eaſt 
by the Baltic, on the ſouth by Smaland, and on 
the weſt by the lake Vetter. The country is flat 
. and fertile, producing plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, 
fowl, and veniſon. The chief town, Norkoping, 


or 
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or Nocopia, ſignifying the northern market, ſtands 
about ſeventy-five miles to the ſouthward of Stock- 
holm, on the bank of a large rivulet, which, run- 
ping from the lake Vetter, falls into the gulph of 
Brawiken. The town is large, and pretty po- 
pulous ; and the inhabitants carry on a tolerable 
trade in the way of a falmon- fiſhery. The ſecond 
towa of this diſtr.& is Sudercopia, or Sudercoping, 
ſtanding at the bottom of an arm of the ſea, about 
lixteen miles weſt from the ſhore of the Paltic: 
though deſtitute of walls or fortifications, it enjoys 
ſome degree of trade; and ſome curious chryſtal 
ſtones are found in the neighbourhood. About 
ten miles to the caſtward ſtands Steg burg, on the 
ſhore of the Baltic; a ſmall town, with a conven- 
pient harbour, from which it derives ſome com- 
merce. Waſtena, or Vadſten, is fituated on the 
eaſtera bank of the lake Vetter, five and twenty 
miles to the weſtward of Norkoping, remarkable 
for nothing but the ruins of a royal palace. 
Smaland, or Smalandia, lying between Eaſt- 
Gothland, the Baltic, Bleking, and Halland, 
ſtretches about one hundred and twenty miles 
from eaſt to weſt, being about ſeventy-five miles 
in breadth. It abounds in wood and cattle, in 
mines of copper, lead, and iron. The capital, 
Calmar, is a conſiderable city, about one hundred 
and fixty miles to the ſouthward of Stockholm, 
built upon a ſtreight of the Baltic called Calmar- 
ſand, oppoſite to the ifle of Oeland. The old city, 
famous for the union of, Calmar, by which the 
three northern crowns were fixed on the head of 
queen Margaret, was often taken and pillaged 
and, finally, burned to the ground in the year 1 547. 
After this misfortune the new city was built in the 
little iſland of Owernholm, upon a large, ſpacious, 
and uniform plan. The ſtreets are broad and 
ſtreight, and the houſes well-built: nevertheleſs, 
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the place is far from being populous. Though 
the fortifications are but ſlender, the town is ren- 
dered ſtrong by its ſituation; ſurrounded on the 
land-ſide by moraſſes and canals, and towards 
the ſea with dangerous rocks and intermediate 
whirlpools ; except along the mole, which is built 
of ſtone, and defended by the fortreſs of Grim- 
ſkar, founded on a rock, and ſecured with a 

garriſon. Behind the old town ftands the caſtle, 
ſtrongly fortified, and of difficult acceſs. Calmar 
is a town of conſiderable trade, and the paſs from 
Sweden into Germany. Here at preſent reſides a 
ſuperintendant for the government of the clergy. 


The other towns of this diſtrict are Wexco, ot 


Vexca; Weſterwick, or Veſtrovicum; Ekeſio, or 
Ekeſium; and Jenekoping, or jenecopia. Wexco 
is a biſhop's ſee, on the banks of the lake Salen, 
about five and forty miles to the north-weſt of Cal- 
mar. Weſterwick is a ſea-port town of conſider- 
able trade on the Baltic, about ſeventy miles to the 
northward of Calmar. Exkeſio ſtands five and forty 
miles to the weſt of Calmar. Jenekoping is ſituated 
on the lake Vetter, ſixty miles to the north-weſt of 
Calmar: it enjoys ſome trade, and is defended by 
a citadel. Oeland ſhall be deſcribed in our ac- 
count of the iſles belonging to Sweden. | 
tz The province of Weſt Gothland Proper is 
bounded on the ſouth-eaſt by Smaland, on the 
ſouth-weſt by Halland, on the north-weſt by the 
river Gothelba and the province of Dulia, on the 
north by the lake Wenner and part of Vermeland, 
and on the eaſt by part of Nericia and the lake 
Vetter, that divides it from Eaſt Gothland. This 
extenſive province is well watered with lakes and 
rivers; abounds with excellent paſtures, in which 
the inhabitants breed numerous herds of black 
cattle, and are enriched by the ſale of this com- 
modity. The capital, Gottenburg, in Latin Gotbe- 

burgum, 
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burgum, is ſituated in the Schager- rack, or Cate - 
gate, on the ſouth branch of the river Gothelba, 
which here falls into the ſea, forming a commo- 
dious harbour for the city. Gottenburg was built 
in the year 1607, under the reign of Charles IX. 
whoſe ſucceſſors indulged it with many extraordi- 
nary privileges, in conſequence of which it is be- 
come a place of conſiderable commerce. In the 
year 1644, the Danes exerted their utmaſt endea- 
yours for the deſtruction of this city, which, how- 
ever, they could not reduce, At preſent it is one 
of the ſtrongeſt maritime towns in the kingdom. 
Skaren, or Skara, a biſhop's ſee, above fourſcore 
miles to the north-weſt of Gottenburg, was the 
ſeat of the antient kings of Sweden. The ruins of 

their palace are ſtill to be ſeen, and, if we may 
judge from the ſituation, the walls, and the ſtruc- 
ture, it appears to have been one of the moſt ſtately 
edifices in all Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
this antient- palace ſtands the mountain Kenda- 
kulle, remarkable for its height and fertility. Ir 
is covered with a variety of trees, ſhrubs, herbs, 
and plants, which not only afford a delightful pro- 
ſpect to the eye, bur likewiſe yield food and ſhelter 
to an infinite number of birds, that in the ſum- 
mer inceſſantly warble among theſe delicious groves, 
Skara, though once the metropolis of Weſt Goth- 
land, is now a poor inconſiderable town, open and 
defenceleſs. Fifteen miles to the north-weſt of 
this place ſtands Lidkoping, called in Latin Lide- 
forum, at the mouth of the river Lida, where it 
falls into the lake Wenner. The other towns of 
this province are Falcoping, ſituated on the bank 
of a ſmall lake, which empties itſelf into the river. 
Lida; and Marieſtadt, founded by Mary-Anne, 
conſort to king Charles IX. on the eaſtern bank of 
the lake Wenner: but all theſe places are at preſent 
poor and inconſiderable. | 
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The diſtrict of Wermeland, or Vermelandia, 
having for its boundaries Dalekarlia on the north, 
Weſtermania and Nericia on the eaſt, the lake 
Wenner on the ſouth, and on the weſt Norway, 
with part of Dalia; extends about one hundred 
and forty-four miles from north to ſouth, and near 
one hundred in breadth, abounds with lakes and 
marſhes, is thinly peopled, produces ſome mines 
of iron, and one of copper. The chief towns are 
Carloſtad, built by Charles IX. in the place where 
ſtood the ancient city of Tingivalla, on the northern 
bank of the lake Wenner, about one hundred and 
twenty miles weſt from Stockholm; Philipftad, 
five and twenty miles to the north-eaſt of Carloſtad, 
a place of difficult acceſs, ſituated amongſt brooks 
and moraſſes; and Ruſcoy, about the ſame diſtance 
from Philipſtad to the fouthward. 

Dalia, or Daal, a ſmall province, bounded by 
the lake Wenner on the eaſt, Weſt Gothland Pro- 
per on the ſouth-eaſt, by the government of Bahus 
and part of Aggerhus on the weſt and north-weſt, 
and by Wermeland on the north-eaſt, ſtretches 
from north to ſouth about fourſcore miles, and not 
above four and twenty in breadth fram eaſt to 
weſt. The country is barren and mountainous, 
abounding with lakes and rivers, that fall into the 
lake Wenner; but affords good paſture for cattle, 
which are of a larger breed here than in any other 

art of Sweden. The moſt noted towns are Dale- 
— and Tweta: the firſt on the weſtern bank of 
the Wenner; the other ſituated on the ſame lake, 
but thirty miles farther north. 

South Gothland is ſurrounded every where by 
the ſea, except on the north, where it is bounded 
by Eaſt and Weſt Gothland: it is ſubdivided into 
the three diſtricts of Halland, Schonen, and Ble- 
kinge. Halland, lying between Schonen, the two 


Gothlands, and the fea of Denmark, extends a — 
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coaſt of about ſeventy-five miles, though the 
breadth does not exceed two and twenty. This 
country, which is pleaſant. and fertile, formerly 
belonged to Denmark; but, in the year 1645, was 
mortgaged to Sweden as a {ſecurity for the free 

paſſage of the Sound, and aft-rwards yielded to 
that kingdom for ever by the treaty ot Roſchild. 
Helmſtad, or Hilmoſtadium, the capital of the 
province, ſtanding upon the Categate, has the ad- 
vantage of a good harbour; in conſequence of 
which it enjoys a conſiderable trade. The other 
towns of this diſtrict are Laholm, at the mouth of 
the river Laga, a ſmall place, with a good harbour 
and a citadel ; Tralkenberg, another inconſiderable 
town, ſituated at the mouth of a large river, from 
which it derives its name, a ſea-port of ſome trade, 
defended by a caſtle; and Warberg, a petty place, 
about ſeven and twenty miles to the north of Helm- 
ſtad, provided with a large harbour, and ſecured 
by a ſtrong caſtle. 

Schonen, in Latin Scania, a peninſula, ſeparated 
by the Sound from Zealand, is bounded on the 
north by Halland and Smaland, on the eaſt and 
ſouth by Blekinge and the Baltic. This province, 
extending about eighty miles in length, and"fixty 
in breadth, is the moſt ſouthern and the moſt fruit- 
ful country in Sweden, abounding with mines of 
filver, lead, and iron, corn, cattle, and all the 
conveniences of life, It formerly belonged to 
Denmark ; but was finally annexed to Sweden by 
a treaty, concluded in the year 1679. Since that 
period, however, Schonen has been often the 
theatre of war, kindled among the powers of the 
North. The capital city, Lunden, called in Latin 
Lundinum, Scænorum, ftands at ſome diſtance from 
the ſea-ſhore, about four and twenty miles to the 


eaſtward of Copenhagen. It was formerly an arch- 
biſhop's ſee, and the ſeat of an univerſity, at which 
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the celebrated Samuel Puffendorf was educated i 
but the metropolitan dignity was removed to Co. 
penhagen, and the univerſity ſuppreſſed. The 
city was once large and conſiderable, adorned with 
two and twenty churches. The cathedral of St. 
Lavrence, which ſtill remains, is a maghificent 
ſtructure, remarkable for a very lofty ſpire, that 
ſerves as a land-mark to ſailors, and for a curious 
clock, ſaid to have been contrived by Caſpar Bar- 
tholinus. This machine not only exhibits the 
hour, day, month, year, and feſtivals ; but is {6 
artfully conſtructed; that when the hour revolves, 
two figures of armed men on horſeback come 
forth, and, encountering each other, give as many 
blows as the hammer is to ſtrike on the bell : then 
a door opening, diſcovers the Virgin Mary fitti 
on a throne, with Chriſt in her arms, and the wi 
men paying their homage to him, while two trum- 

rs ſound a note triumph. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this city we obſerve the hill on which; 
in antient times, the kings uſed to be elected. 
Malmoe, or, as the Dutch term it, Ellebogen, is 
a ſmall but populous town, ſituated on the Sound; 
and enjoying a conſiderable ſhare of commerce: 
Landſkroon, in Latin Coronea, ſtanding likewiſe 
on the Sound, is a ſtrong well fortified town, with 
a commodious harbour, productive of commerce. 
The caſtle is a place of great ſtrength and impor- 
tance. It was in this neighbourhood that Chriſ- 
tiern V. of Denmark was defeated in a pitched 
battle by Charles XI. of Sweden in the year 1677. 
Elſingburg, or Helſinburgum, is ſituated alſo on 
the ſhore of the Sound, oppoſite to Croonenburg 
in Zealand. It is a place of conſiderable trade, 
and was formerly fortified ; but no part of its for- 
tifications now remain, except an old caftle, with a 
ſquare high tower, that ſerves as a direction for 


mariners. _ 
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The province of Blekinge, lying between Sma- 
land, Schonen, and the Baltic, ſtretching above 
fourſcore miles in length from eaſt ta weſt, 
and fiſty at its broadeſt 3 is mountainous, 
woody, and barren, though watered by ſeveral 
rivers. The ſouthern coaſt is rendered very diffi 
cult and dangerous, by a great number of rocks 
and iſlands. The principal towns of this province 
are Chriſtianſtadt, Chriſtianople, Ahuys, Carl- 
ſeroon, and Carſholmn. Chriſtianſtadt is ſituated 
in the midſt of moraſſes, on the banks of a river 
that falls into the Baltic at Ahuys, at the diſtance 
of eight miles from the ſea. This place, though 
ſtrong by its ſituation, has been ſeveral times taken 
in the courſe of wars with Denmark. Chriſtian- 
ople, at the eaſtern point of this province, was 
once the capital, and enjoyed the advantage of a 
good harbour; but Charles XI. levelled it with 
the ground. Ahuys, or Ahauſen, ſtands on the 
Baltic, at the mouth of the river Hellean, having 
a ſafe, capacious, and much frequented harbour. 
Carlſcroon, or Caroli Corona, was built by Charles 
XI. on a little iſland, which a long bridge joins to 
the continent. The town, which covers the whole 
iſland, ſtands about five and forty miles to the 
ealt of Ahuys, and enjoys an exceilent harbour, 
well fortified, in which a confiderable part of the 
royal navy commonly rides ſecure. Carſholmn is 
a ſea-port town, between Carlſcroon and Ahuys. 

The third great diviſion of Sweden is Livonia, 
or Leifland, bounded on the north by the gulph of 
Finland, on the weſt by that part of the Baltic 
called the gulph of Riga, on the eat by Muſcovy 
and Ingria, on the ſouth by the dutchy of Cour- 
land and ſome part of Lithuania, This province 
is extremely well ſituated for commerce, being 
ſurrounded on the weſt and north by the ſea, on 
he eaſt by the great lake of Pepus, and _ 
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ſouth by the river Dwina, which, taking its riſe in 
Muſcovy, paſſes by the confines of Livonia, di- 
viding it from Courland ; and then falls into the 
Iph of Livonia at Dunemund. There are, be- 
fides, three lakes, and many ſmall rivers, which, 
by affording water-carriage, greatly favour and fa- 
cilitate the commerce of the country. The length 
of Livonia, from north to ſouth, extends to one 
hundred aud fifty miles; the breadth to one hun- 
dred and ten. This province, though in many 
places marſhy, is nevertheleſs fruitful, producing 
corn, paſture, and honey in abundance. 
In * twelfth century the Livonians were wild, 
ſavage, and involved in the darkneſs of pagan 
ſuperſtition ; from which they were converted, 
with fire and ſword, by their neighbours of Ger- 
many. Albert, canon of Bremen, who built Riga, 
held Livonia as a fief of the empire, obtained of 
the emperor a power to coin money, and was veſted 
with authority to inſtitute a new order of knights, 
under the wr gy of wine {roar gs Theſe 
military apoſtles oceans of blood in propa- 
gating — of Chriſt, the pattern of mee - 
neſs, and prince of peace: even cruſades were 
preached up and maintained againſt thoſe infidels 
of the North. In the year 1234. theſe knights 
were re- united to the Pruſſian or Teutonic Order; 
and, for a long ſeries of years, maintained bloody 
wars, ſometimes with the Poles, and ſometimes 
with the Muſcovites. In the ſixteenth century, Al- 
bert of Brandenburg, the grand-maſter, eſpouſed 
the doctrines of Luther: then the order of Livo- 
nia was ſeparated from that of Pruſſia, and a ſchiſm 
among the knights enſued. About the year 1335. 
the majority of the Livonians declared for the pro- 
teſtant religion, in ſpite of all the threats and in- 
trigues of Charles V. emperor of Germany. This 
country has been alternately a prey to the Ger- 
mans, 
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mans, the Swedes, the Poles, and the Muſcovites. 
In 1660, it was intirely ceded to the Swedes by the 
treaty of Oliva. They kept poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vince till the beginning of the preſent century, 
when, during the unfortunate war in which the. 
celebrated Charles XII. was engaged, his great 
rival the czar Peter ſubdued the whole dutchy of 
Livonia, as well as Ingria. Theſe conqueſts were 
afterwards confirmed to Ruſſia by the treaty of 
Nyſtadr, and now conſtitute part of the Muſcovite 
empire; though they are generally deſcribed as 
— of Sweden, to which they formerly be- 

n 


The Livonians, though they profeſs the religion 


of Luther, are extremely ignorant, and addicted 


to many ridiculous ceremonies, which are the re- 
licks of their antient ſuperſtition. They ſeem to 
entertain a very faint notion of a future life : they 
ſtill ſacrifice on the tops of hills, and in foreſts. 
When they kill any beaſt, they throw part of it 
away to the fiend : when they brew, they pour a 
libation of beer on the ground, as an offering to 
the ſame beings. When a child ſickens within fix 
weeks after baptiſm, it is chriſtened again under 
another name, which chey ſuppoſe will be more 
fortunate. At the marriage of a peaſant, the bride 
rides before the bridegroom, and is preceded by a 
bagpiper and two friends on horſeback : each of 
theſe Kiends carries a drawn ſword, with which be 
makes a croſs over the door of the bridegroom's 
houſe : then one of the ſwords. is ſtuck in a beam, 
over the head of the new-married man, to prevent 
his being diſarmed by charms and incantation : for 
the ſame reaſon the bride ſcatters red rags along 
the highway, and over the graves of unbaprized 
infants. She fits at table with her face veiled, un- 
til the gueſts are ſeated : then ſhe and her wedded 
{ſpouſe retire to bed, and in two hours return to 
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the company, who feaſt, dance, and drink, until 
every individual drops down with wearineſs and 
intoxication. 

The peaſants of L ivonia are miſerable ſlaves to 
the nobility, who rule and puniſh them with the 
moſt arbitrary rigour ; infomuch that the kings of 
Sweden have interpoſed in their behalf, that they 
might be treated with more humanity. The nobles 
are vain, proud, haughty, and ferocious. T 
enjoy certain privileges, of which they were de- 
prived by Charles XI. of Sweden, to whom they 
made a very bold and ſpirited remonſtrance, in 
conſequence of which the famous count Patkul 
was condemned to death and confiſcation. This 
nobleman, however, found means to eſcape, and 
entered into the ſervice of Peter czar of Muſcovy. 
In the courſe of the ſucceeding war between Ruſ- 
fia and Sweden, he fell into the hands of Charles 
XII. who ordered the ſentence to be executed 
upon him, with all the circumſtances of the moſt 
barbaroys ſeverity, to the diſgrace of royalty and 
reproach of humanity : for he had been guilty of 
no crime, but that of ſupporting the intereſt of 
his country with the courage and fortitude of an 
old Roman : even Charles XI. though he had, from 
reaſons of ſtate, been prevailed upon to ſign his 
lentence, yet he could not help applauding his pa- 
triotiſm, and was faid to have given him private 
notice to withdraw. 

Livonia is divided into the two provinces of 
Eſtorna, or Eſtlandia, and Letten, or Litland. 

Eſtonia, the moſt northern part of the country, 
is bounded on the ſouth by Letten, on the eaſt by 
Muſcovy, on the north by the gulph of Finland, 
and on the weſt by the gulph of Riga. Revel, 
the capital, ſtands on the gulph of Finland, about 
two hundred and twenty-five miles to the eaſtward 
of Stockholm. It is ſituated partly in a level — 
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and partly on a mountain, at the top of which is a 
ſtrong caſtle. Revel was founded by Waldemar 
II. king of Denmark, who fold it, together with 
the towns of Narva and Weſemberg, to the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic Order. About the middle 
of the fixtcenth century the city pur itſelf under 
the protection of Eric king of Sweden, that he 
might defend it againſt the Muſcovites, by whom 
it was beſieged without ſucceſs. Revel was one of 
the firſt places admitted into the confederacy of 
the hanſe-towns, and carried on a very conſiderable 
traffick till the year 1550; when the Muſcovites, 
having reduced Narva, eſtabliſhed in this town the 
commerce they had formerly maintained at Reve] : 
but the trade was brought back into the old channel], 
when the fume people took Revel, in the year 
1712; and fince that period the town has enjoyed 
a conſiderable ſhare of commerce. The inhabi- 
tants ſtill preſerve the privileges which were 
granted by their patrons the grand maſters, and 
the kings of Sweden; and, to this day, maintain 
the free exerciſe of religion. In a word, though 
the city is ſecured by a Muſcovite garriſon, the 
people ſtill enjoy their own forms of government, 
and all other marks of independency. They even 
hire a guard of their own, to which they commir 
the keeping of their great market- place. They 
profeſs the proteſtant religion, according to the 
confeſſion of Augſburgh ; and the government of 
the city is democratic, conlitting of elective ma- 
giſtrates and counſellors, who, in deliberating on 
affairs of importance, are obliged to conſult occa- 
ſionally the chiefs of the people. I he peaſants 
that were formerly tranſported hither from Den- 
mark, till diſtinguiſh themſelves from the original 
natives of the country by their manners, cuſtoms, 
and habit. In the neighbourhood of Revel ap- 
pear the ruins of a noble monaſtery, founced by a 
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citizen in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The friars and nuns of this convent are ſaid to 
have converſed together at a diſtance, by means of 
certain ſigns, of which they compoſed a dictio- 

During the laſt ſiege of Revel fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants died of the plague, which was pro- 
bably owing to the want of room, freſh air, and 
proviſions ; for great numbers of people from the 
country had taken ſhelter in the city. 

The ſecond rown of Livonia is Narva or Nerva, 
fituated on a river of the ſame name, which divides 
Livonia from Ingria. It was built by Waldemar 
II. king of Denmark, taken by John Baſilowitz 
. Czar of Muſcovy, retaken by the Swedes, and, 
finally reduced by the czar Peter. In the year 
1700, it was beſieged by an army of eighty thou- 
ſand Ruſſians under the command of the duke de 
Croy : Charles XII. of Sweden advanced to its 
relief at the head of eight thouſand men, attacked 
the Muſcovites in their lines, defeated them en- 
tirely, flew twenty thouſand on the ſpot, made the 
general priſoner, and indeed took all their principal 
officers ; together with one hundred and ninety 
cannons or mortars, one hundred and ſeventy · one 
colours or ſtandards, and the whole baggage of 
their army. _ 

Oppoſite to Narva, on the other ſide of the 
river, is the fortreſs of Iwanogorod, built upon a 
ſteep rock, which the river almoſt ſurrounds, At 
the toot of this rock ſtands a little town, called 
Ruſſian Narva, inhabited by Muſcovites only. 
Theſe people, among other ſuperſtitious rites and 
ceremonies, obſerve the eve of Whitſunday as a 
feſtival ſacred to the dead. On this occaſion the 
women aſſemble in the church- yard, and, ſpread- 
ing napkins on the graves and tomb- ſtones, cover 
them with a variety of diſhes of boiled and fried 
fiſh, cakes, cuſtards, and painted eggs: then 8 
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prieſt perfumes them with frankincenſe, and holds 
forth in long prayers; during which the women 
weep and wail, with the moſt piteous outcries, and 
lamentations. In the mean while the clerk, who 
follows the prieſt, gathers up the offerings for the 
uſe and entertainment of his principal. 

The river Nerva, which flows from the lake 
Peibus, and diſembogues itſelf into the gulph of 
Finland, is extremely rapid. About half a league 
above the city there is a cataract that deſerves par- 
ticular notice: the water ruſhes down a ſt-ep pre- 
cipice with the moſt hideous roaring, and with 
ſuch violence daſhes againſt the rocks, that it is 
broken and comminuted into a vapour, which con- 
tinually riſes in a miſt ; and, when the ſun ſhines 
aſlant upon it in a morning, produces a beautiful 
rainbow. At preſent Nerva belongs to the Muſ- 
covites, who returned to the ſiege of it in the year 
1704 ; and, after two months open trenches, car- 
ried it by aſſault. On this occaſion they commited 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities : general Horn, who 
commanded the garriſon, was ſent priſoner to 
Moſcow, where he was contined in a dungeon, 
with his wife and family, and underwent a thou- 
ſand indignities. 

Eſtonia abounds with towns and fortreſſes. Nie- 
fat is a ſtrong fort on the weſtern bank of the 
river Narva, near the place where it iſſues from 
the lake Peibus. Weiſenberg. on the river Weiſs, 
about one hundred and twenty miles to the weſt+ 
ward of Narva, is a ſtrong fortfication, in which 
Charles XII. erected magazines for his expedition 
into Livonia, Wiſſenſtein, or Wittenſtein, is a 
ſtrong caſtle, ſituated in the midft of a morals, 
about thirty miles to the ſouth ward of Weiſenberg. 
Tolſburg is a ſmall ſea- port town on the gulph of 
Finland, at the mouth of the river Senilteback, 
about ninety miles to the eaſtward of Narva. Ba- 
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dis, or Padis, is a fortreſs on the river Aſſa, twenty 
miles to the weſtward of Revel. Hapſal, or Hap- 
ſel, ſituated on a ſmall gulph of the Baltic, about 
thirty miles to the ſouth- eaſt of Revel, was former- 
ly a biſhop's ſee, and ſubject to Denmark: it has 
been ſucceſſively in the hands oi the Muſcovites and 
the Swedes ; but the Ruſſians gained poſſeſſion of 
it again in the beginning of the preſent century, 
Lehal, ſtanding on the gulph of Riga, ſixty miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Hapſal, is a place of ſtrength, 
defended by a well fortified caſtle. Parnaw, in 
Latin Parnavia, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
from whence it derives its name, on the gulph of 
Riga, ſixty- five miles to the ſouthward of Revel, 
was formerly one of the hanſe-towns, and capital 
of a Poliſh palatinate: the town is pretty well for- 
tified, and ſtill enjoys a good ſhare of trade, great 
quantities of corn being here ſhipped for the Ne- 
therlands. It boaſts a ſtrong caſtle, and an univer- 
firy, which however is but little frequented. In 
the year 1710, it fell under the dominion of the 
Muſcovites. Derpt, called by the Muſcovites Ju- 
nogorod, is a large and ancient city, ſtanding on 
the river Eimbeck, between the lakes Peibus and 
Wortzi, about ſixty miles to the ſouthward of 
Narva. Ir was formerly a biſhop's ſee, as well as 
the ſeat of an univerſity, founded by Guſtavus 
Adolphus ; bur, in the ſequel, removed from hence 
to Parnaw. The houſes of Derpt are built of 
ſtone and brick; and the town, which is not very 
populous, ſtands under the protection of a ſtro 
caſtle. The place has ſucceſſively belonged to 
many different maſters, and is at preſent ſubject to 
the empire of Ruſſia. Felin, a town provided 
with a caſtle or citadel, ſtands on a ſmall river that 
iſſues from the lake Wortzi, about ſeventy miles 
to the weſtward of Derpt. Ringen and Tarneſt 
are 
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are two fortreſſes : the former five and thirty miles 
to the ſouthward of Felin : the other was hereto- 
fore remarkably ſtrong , but has been of en demo- 
liſhed, and the fortifications were never wholly re- 
paired. 

The diſtrict of Letten is bounded on the weſt 
by the Baltic, on the north by Eſtonia, on the eaſt 
by Muſcovy, and on the ſouth and fouth-weſt by 
the river Dwina; though, even beyond this river, 
there is a narrow tract of land belonging to Letten, 
to which likewiſe are annexed the iſlands of Orſel 
and Dag'io. 

Riga, the capital not only of this province, but 
of all Livonia, is a very conſiderable city, ſtand- 
ing in a large plain on the weſtern bank of the 
river Dwina, about {ix miles above the place where 
it diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic, at the gulph of 
Riga, being one hundred and twenty miles to the 
ſouthward of Revel. This town was heretofore 
poſſeſſed by the Teutonic Order, and here the 
on maſter reſided : it afterwards engaged in the 

anſeatique confederacy, and for many years con- 
tinued a free town, under the protection of the 
German emperors. In the fixteenth century the 
inhabitants unanimouſly embraced the religion of 
Luther, expelled the Roman catholic clergy, and 
ſeized upon their eſtates. Since that period Riga 
has been ſeveral times reduced, and alternately 
fubje&t to the Muſcovites, the Poles, and the 
Swedes. In the month of July 17 10, it was finally 
taken by the Ruſſians, afrer they had reduced it 
to a heap of rubbiſh, and ſtill continues under 
their dominion. The city has riſen more beautiful 
and commodious from its aſhes is large, popu- 
lous, and carries on a very confiderable trade in 
corn, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, planks, furs, Ruſſian 
leather, and pot- aſnes: theſe articles are exchanged 
for the commodities of more ſouthern countries. 
1 4 The 
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The harbour is guarded by the fort of Dunamun- 
der- ſchans, built about fix miles below the city, 
near the mouth of the river Dyina. The town 
itſelf is well fortified with walls, baſtions, a lar 
and deep foſſe, a ſtrong caſtle on the river, in 
which the governor reſides, and a fortreſs oppoſite 
to the town on the other ſide of the river. 

The other remarkable places of, this province 
are Kokenhauſen, on the river Dwina, about nine- 
ty miles to the eaſtward of Riga; Nieuhaus, on 
the frontiers of Muſcovy ; Marienburg. about five 
and twenty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Nieuhaus ; 
Warbeck, at the mouth of the river Eimbeck, 
near the lake Peibus; Treiden, on the river of 
that name, about forty-five miles to the eaſtward 
of Riga; Sewold, on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
and Wolmar, which ſtands on the ſame river, 
eighty miles to the north-eaſt of Riga. 

Ingria, or Ingermerland, lying to the northward 
of Livonia, is bounded by the bottom of the gulph 
of Finland, the river Nieva, and the lake Ladoga, 
to the northward; by the river Luga on the ſouth ; 
on the weſt by part of the lake Peibus, and the 
river Narva, dividing it from that part of Livonia ; 
and on the eaſt by an imaginary line, drawn from 
the town of Luba to the river Luga. This coun- 
try, ſtretching about one hundred and thirty miles 
in length, and ſeventy in breadth, is very fruitful, 
and abounds with cattle. Here likewiſe is found 
a great number of wild beaſts, including elks, 
which, during the ſummer, ſwim the, river Nieva 
into Carelia, and return at the 2 of winter. 
The czar Peter, being deſirous of opening an eaſy 
communication between Archangel and the Baltic, 
by means of the gulph of Finland, in order to 
facilitate and improve the commerce of his domi- 
| nions, reſolved to obtain poſſeſſion of Ingria, which 
accordingly he reconquered from Sweden in the 
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beginning of this century. The capital of Ingria 
js Peterſburg, one of the moſt ſtupendous efforts 
of human reſolution. It is ſituated between Fin- 
land and Ingria, about one hundred and eighty 
miles to the eaſtward of Revel, and three hundred 
and eighty - ſeven miles from Stockholm. The czar 
Peter, that amazing compound of tneſs and 
barbarity, fired with the ambition of becoming a 
maritime power in the Baltic, reſolved to found 
this city, which is now the reſidence of the Ruſſian 
court, and the centre of trade for all the Muſco- 
yite dominions. The ſpot he pitched upon was a 
low, fenny, uncultivated iſland, formed by the 
branches of the river Nieva, before they fall into 
the gulph of Finland. In the ſummer this iſland 
was covered with mud; and in winter became a 
frozen pool, rendered almoſt inacceſſible by dreary 
foreſts and deep moraſſes, the haunts of bears, 
wolves, and other ſavage animals. Such was the 
natural ſtate of the ground on which Peter has 
raiſed an unexampled monument of greatneſs and 
policy. Having taken the fort of Nattebourg, and 
the town of Neiſchanz, in the year 1703, this 
mighty conqueror aſſembled in Ingria above three 
hundred thouſand men, Ruſſians, Tartars, Coſ- 
ſacks, Livonians, and others, even from the moſt 
diſtant parts of his empire, and laid the founda- 
tion of the citadel and fortifications, which were 
finiſhed in four months, almoſt in deſpite of na- 
ture. He was obliged to open ways through fo- 
reſts, drain bogs, raiſe dykes, and lay cauſeways, 
before he could pretend to found the new city. 
The workmen were ill provided with neceſſary 
tools and implements, ſuch as ſpades, pick-axes, 
ſhovels, planks, and wheel-barrows: they were 
even obliged to fetch the earth from a great diſ- 
tance in the ſkirts of their garments, or in little 
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made of old mats and rags ſewed together. 
They had neither huts nor houſes to ſhelter them 
from the ſeverity of the weather: the country, 
which had been deſolated by war, could not accom- 
modate ſuch a multitude with proviſions ; and the 
ſupplies by the lake Ladoga were often retarded 
by contrary winds. In conſequence of theſe hard- 
ſhips, above one hundred thouſand men are ſaid to 
have periſhed: nevertheleſs the work proceeded 
with incredible vigour and expedition; while Peter, 
for the ſecurity of his workmen, formed a great 


camp, in ſuch a manner, that his infantry con- 


tinued in Finland, and his cavalry were quartered 
in Ingria. Some Swediſh cruizers being deſcried 
in the neighbourhood, the Czar poſted a body of 
troops in the iſle of Rutzari, by whom the Swedes 
were repulſed, and the vork met with no further 
interruption. The buildings of the city kept 
pace with the fortreſs, which is in the centre of 
the town, ſurrounded on all ſides by the Nieva ; 
and, in little more than a year, above thirty thou- 
ſand houſes were erected. At preſent there may 
be about double that number in Peterſburg, 
though many of them are paultry and inconſider- 
able. In order to people this city, Peter invited 
hither merchants, artificers, mechanicks, and ſea- 
men, from all the different countries of Europe: 
he demoliſhed the town of Nieuſchans, and brought 
hither not only the materials of the houſes, but 
the inhabitants themſelves. A thouſand families 
were drawn from Moſcow : he obliged his nobility to 
quit their palaces and their villas in and about Moſ- 
cow, and take up their reſidence at Peterſburg, 
in a much more cold and comfortleſs climate. 
Finally reſolving to remove hither the trade of 
Archangel, he iſſued an ordonnance, importing, 
That all fuch merchandize as had been conveyed 
to 
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to Archangel, in order to be ſold to foreigners, 
ſhould now be ſent to Peterſbourg, where they 
ſhould pay no more than the uſual duties. Theſe 
endeavours and regulations have rendered this one 
of the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing cities in Eu- 
The Ruſſian boyars and nobility have built 
magnificent palaces, and are now reconciled to 
their ſituation. At firſt many houſes were built of 
timber; but theſe being ſubject to ſudden confla- 
ations, in ſpite of all the precautions that could 
taken, the Czar, in the year 1714, iſſued an 
order, that all new houſes ſhouid be walled with 
brick, and covered with tiles. The fort is an ir- 
regular hexagon, with oppoſite baſtions. This, 
together with all the reſt of the fortifications, was 
in the beginning formed of earth only; but in the 
ſequel they were faced with ſtrong walls, and pro- 
vided with caſemates, which are bomb-proof. In 
the curtain of the fort, on the right-hand ſide, is 
a noble diſpenſary, well ſupplied with excellent 
medicines, and enriched with a great number of 
porcelain vaſes from China and Japan. From one 
of the gates of the fort a draw-bridge is thrown 
over an arm of the river, in which the Czar's gal- 
leys, and other ſmall veſſels, are ſheltered in the 
winter. The moſt remarkable building within the 
fort is the cathedral, built by the direction of an 
Italian architect. Peterſburg is partly built on 
little iſlands, ſome of which are connected by 
draw- bridges, and partly on the continent. In 
the higheft part, on the bank of the Nieva, the 
Czar fixed his habitation, or ordinary reſidence, 
built of free ſtone, and ſituated fo as to command 
a proſpect of the greater part of the city. Here 
likewile is a royal foundery ; together with the 
ſuperb houſes of many noblemen. One diſagree- 
able circumſtance in Peterſburg is, that none of 
the 
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the numerous ſtreets have names, fo that it is very 
difficult for a ſtranger to find out particular places. 
The marihy ground on which the city is built, 
being found extremely ſlippery, dirty, and incom- 
modious, the Czar ordered every inhabitant to 
pave a certain ſpace before his own door. In the 

ear 1716, Peter, taking a fancy to the iſland 
aſili-Oſterno, which he had given as a preſent to 
prince Menzikoff, reſumed the grant, and ordered 
the city to be extended into this quarter. He even 
obliged the boyars, or nobles, to build ſtone- 
houſes on this ſpot, though they were already in 
poſſeſſion of others on the fide of Ingria: accord- 
megly this is now the moſt magnificent of the 
city. On the other fide of a branch of the Nieva 
ſtands the Czar's country or ſummer palace, pro- 
vided with a fine garden and orangerie. On the 
bank of the ſame river is the (la or ſuburbs, 
in which the Germans generally chuſe their habita- 
tion. Peterſburg is very much ſubject to dan- 

rous inundations. In the year 1715, all the 
baſtions and draw - bridges were either overwhelmed, 
or carried away. The breadth, depth, and rapidity 
of the Nieva, have rendered it extremely difficult 
if not impracticable, to join the iſlands and the 
continent by bridges. Beſides, Peter was averſe 
to this expedient for another reaſon: reſolved to 
accuſtom his ſubjects to navigation, he not only 
rejected the project of a bridge ; but alſo ordered. 
that no boat ſhould berween the iſlands and 


the continent, except by the help of ſails only. In 


conſequence of this ftrange regulation many lives 
were loſt : but at length he gained his point; and 
by habituating his ſluggiſn Muſcovites to the dan- 
gers of the lea, in a little time produced a breed 
of hardy ſailors. The adjacent country is fo bar- 
ren, that the town muſt be ſupplied with 1 
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lions from a great diſtance; conſequently they 
are extremely dear, Here are woods in plenty, 
conſiſting of pine, fir, alder, birch, poplar, and 
elm; but the oak and the beech are generally 
brought from Caſan. In winter the weather is ex- 
tremely cold, and exceſſive hot in the ſummer. In 
June the length of the night does not exceed three 
hours, during which the natives enjoy a continued 
twilight: but in December the ſun is not viſible 
more than three hours above the horizon. 

The czar Peter, who was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to improve and civilize his ſubjects, 
neglected nothing which he thought could contri- 
bute to theſe purpoſes. He condeſcended even to 
inſtitute and regulate aſſemblies at Peterſbourg: 
theſe were opened at five in the afternoon, and the 
houſe was ſhut at ten: between theſe hours the 
faſhionable people of both ſexes met without cere- 
mony, danced, converſed, or played either at cards 
or at cheſs, this laſt being a favourite diverſion 
among the Ruſſians. There was likewiſe an apart- 
ment ſet apart for drinking brandy and ſmoaking 
tobacco. Plays and operas were likewiſe intro- 
duced for the ſame purpoſes : but as Peter had 
little reliſh, and leſs taſte, for thoſe entertainments, 
they were performed in a very aukward manner in 
his life-time : however, ſince his death, theſe per- 
formances have been brought to a greater degree of 
art and decorum. 

This great northern legiſlator eſtabliſhed, in the 
neighbourhood of Peterſbourg, manufactures of 
linen, paper, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, gun- powder, and 
bricks, together with water - mills for ſawing tim- 
ber. He inſtituted a marine academy. and obliged 
every conſiderable family in Ruſſia to ſend at leaſt 
one ſon or kinſman, between the ages of ten and 
eighteen, to this ſeminary, where he was inſtructed 
in navigation, learned the languages, was taught 
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to perform his exerciſes, and to live under the {e* 
vereſt diſcipline. To crowb his other plans of re- 
formation, he granted letters-patent for founding 
an academy, upon a very liberal endowment ; and 
though he did not hve to execute this ſcheme, his 
empreſs, who ſurvived him, brought it to perfec- 
tion. It was modelled on the plans of the royal 
ſociety in London, and the academy of France. 
Mr. Bullfinger opened it in the year 1726, with an 
eloquent ſpeech on the deſign and utility of an 
academy of ſciences ; and the profeſſors, who have 
always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their merit and 
erudition, publiſh an annual collection of their 
tranſactions: a taſk the more eaſy, as they have 
the benefit of printing preſſes, well managed, at 

Peterſbourg. : 
The czar Peter, having laid the foundations, 
and made ſome progreſs in building his new city, 
bethought himſelf of a convenient harbour, in 
which the ſhipping might be ſecure, and pitched 
upon the iland of Retuſari, or Rutzari, at the 
mouth of the gulph of Finland. There he built 
a new town, called Cionſladt, and ſecured it with 
the caſtle of Cronſladt, ſituated on a ſand- bank near 
the ſide of Ingria; ſo that, between the caſtle and 
the town, the ſhipping ride in a ſafe, deep, and 
ſpacious harbour. The caſtle is built in the form 
of a round tower, furrounded with three tire of 
galleries, well furniſhed with cannon. There are 
likewiſe two {mall batteries on the oppoſite iſland 
and, in caſe of emergency, a large train of artil- 
lery, may be mounted on the piers of the harbour. 
Along the banks of the river, from Cronſladt 
to Peterſbourg, the country is adorned with ele- 
gant houſes. Among thele the chief are Orangen- 
baum, belonging to prince Menzikoff ; and the 
Czar's plcaſure-houſe, called Peterſhoff , which 
ſtands on a riſing ground, is furniſhed in the Dutch 
taſte, 
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— and | apr with gardens, plantations, fiſh- 

ponds, and caſcades. 2 the foot of the aſcent 
on which the palace is ſituated, there is a canal 
ſixteen miles in length, ſo large as to admit conſi- 
derable veſſels from the ſea : it is filled by the con- 
junction of three rivulets, and was completed in. 
two months. This body of water repleniſhes a 
large reſervoir, from which all the ponds, caſcades, 
and water-works in the neighbourhood are ſup- 
plied. Noteburg, called by the Muſcovites Oreſ- 
ca, is a ſea- port, and a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated on an 
iſland formed by the river Nieva, near the weſtern 
bank of the lake Ladoga. It was retaken from 
the Swedes by the czar Peter in the year 1702, 
improved in its fortifications, and denominated 
Slentelburg, from fente!, a key, becauſe it is the 
key from Finland. Nieuſchans is, demoliſhed. 
Iwanogorod is a ftrong caſtle, oppoſite ta Narva. 
Coporio is a fort fituated on the bank of a ſmall 
river, above five and forty miles to the north-eaſt, 
of Iwanogorod. Jama is another fortreſs, built on 
a river of the ſame name, fifteen miles to the 
north-eaſt of Iwanogorod. All theſe towns and 
forts had been ceded by the Muſcovites to the 
Swedes, in a treaty concluded in the year 1618; 
but were retaken by the Czar in the beginning of 
the preſent century. 

Finland, Finlandia, Finnonia, Fennia, or Fe- 
ningia, extends from the gulph of Finland to the 
Poliſh Circle, about three bt and eighty-ſix 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and two hun- 
dred and fitteen from eaſt to weſt, bounded by 
Muſcovy, part of Lapland, and the gulph of Both- 
nia, The country produces ſome grain, abounds 
with paſtures and cattle, and the lakes are well 
ſtocked with fiſh : theſe they export to Sweden, 
together with a —— quantity of * _ 
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cheeſe. The people ſpeak a language peculiar to 
themſelves, though it has a ſtrong affinity with 


that which is ſpoken in Sweden ; and the Lutheran 
doctrine is the only eſtabliſhed religion. Of old 
the Finlanders were governed by kings of their 
own, until the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when they were conquered by Eric IX. of Sweden. 
Since that period Finland, under the title of the 
Grand Dutchy, has been poſſeſſed as an inheri- 
tance by the brothers of the Swediſh monarchs 
but now it 1s united to the crown, In Finland, 
however, part of the province of Savolaxia, the 
whole of Kexholm, the beſt part of Carelia, toge- 
ther with the town and fortreſs of Nyſlot, were 
ceded for ever to Ruſſia, by the treaty concluded 
at Abo in the year 1743. Finland is divided into 
ſeven provinces : Finland Proper, Nyland, Carelia, 
Kexholm, Savolax, Tavaſtia, and Cajania. The 
capital of Finland Proper, and indeed of the whole 
dutchy, is Abo, or Aboa, ſituated on the Bothnic 
gulph, at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, over- 
againſt the iſle of Aland. The town is a biſhop's 
ſee, and is provided with an univerſity, founded 
and liberally endowed by queen Chriſtina, Ir de- 
rives a conſiderable trade from its convenient har- 
bour; in the neighbourhood of which is a rock, 
furrounded by the ſea, which when any ſhip ap- 
the needle of the compaſs no longer 
Points to the north; a circumſtance from which 
it is conjectured that the rock contains a mine of 
loadſtones. The other towns of Finland Proper 
are theſe : Biorno, an inconſiderable place, about 
twelve miles to the north-weſt of Abo ; Hangout, 
or Hango, a celebrated ſea-port on the gulph of 
Finland ; Biorneburg, a paultry. town, ſtanding 
on the river Kume, in the gulph of Bothnia ; Ny- 
ſtadt, or Neoſtadium, a ſmall town, in a little wy 
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of the Bothnic gulph, famous for the peace which 
was concluded at this place in the year 1721, be- 
tween the late czar and the king of Sweden. The 

rovince of Nyland is 'parted from Carelia on the 
eaſt by the river Kymen, and on the ſouth is waſhed 
by the gulph of Finland. The chief town is Hel- 
fingfors, or Helſingford, an inconſiderable place, 
firuated at the mouth of the river Winda, which 
here falls into the gulph of Finland. The other 
towns of this diſtrict are Burgo, Raſeburg, and 
Ekenes. Burgo is an antient town, ſtanding on 
the coaſt of the Finland gulph : Raſeburg ſtands 
on the ſame gulph, and is capitel of an earldom : 
Ekenes is ſituated on a peninſula of the ſame 
gulph, and is by rocks and ſhelves rendered of very 
difficult acceſs, 

The province of Carelia is a fruitful country; 
ſtretching from eaſt to weſt about one hundred 
and fifty miles. The moſt noted towns are Wy- 
burg, Wekelax, Wilmanſtrand, and Mala. Wy- 
burg. ſituated at the bottom of a bay in the Finnic 
gulph, is a biſhop's ſee, a place of conſiderable 
trade, with a convenient harbour, well ſecured 
with fortifications and a caſtle, which however 
could not reſiſt the attacks of the czar Peter, 
by whom it was reduced. Wekelax is a wretched 
town on the ſame gulph. Wilmanſtrand, fituated 
in a moraſs near a lake, about thirty miles to the 
northward of Wyburg, belongs to th: Muſcovites, 
and has been made famous by the victory which 
the Ruſſians obtained over the Swedes in the year 
1741. Mala ftinds on a ſmall bay that communt- 
cates with the lake Ladoga. 

The diſtrift of Kexholm comprehends a large 
tract of land, but chiefly roughened with moun- 
tains, or covered with lakes. There are but two 
places of any note in this province; namely, Kex- 


holm, a ſmall city, Randing among marſhes on the 
Vor. I. U weſtern 
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weſtern bank of the lake Ladoga, ſixty miles to 
the north-eaſt of Wy burg, defended by a ſtrong ci- 
radel ; and Lexa, a ſmall town in the northern part 
of the province. The diſtrict of Savolax, bounded 
on the north by Cajania, on the eaſt by Kexholm, 
on the ſouth by Carelia, and on the weſt by Ta- 
vaſtia, is a barren country, thinly inhabited, abound- 
ing with lakes and foreſts. The towns are Koſk- 
impe, Nyſlot, Runal, and Saminge. 

The country of Tavaſtia is marſhy, covered 
with lakes, and ill peopled The capital, Ta- 
vaſtus, otherwiſe called Croneburg, ſtands on the 
ſouthern part of the province, on a ſmall river 
that falls into the lake Wara : the place, though 
inconſiderable, is ſtrong by its ſituation. The 
other towns are Sermake, Hattula, Mahatan, 
Rautalanby, Jemſe, Siſme, and Padasjoki. All 
theſe are places of ſmall importance ; the greater 
part ſituated on the lake Peinde, or Pejinde, which 
extends about fourſcore miles in length, commu- 
nicating with other lakes, particularly with that 
called Rotzlain; by means of which its waters iſſue 
in the river Kymen, that diſembogues itſelt into 
the gulph. of Finland. The province of Cajania 
lies along the gulph of Bothnia, which receives a 
great number of rivers, by which the diſtrict is 
watered. The largeſt of its numerous lakes is 
called Ula-treſk, extending about forty-five mi'es 
in length, and twenty-four in breadth, and iſſues 
into the ſea by the river Ula. In the middle of 
this piece of water ſtands the iſland Ula, about 
fifteen miles long, and nine in breadth. The 
eaſtern and northern parts of this province are 
mountainous ; but the reſt is tolerably fruitful. 
Among its towns we number Cajaneburg, the 
capital, that ſtands on the lake Ula-treſk, about 
thirty miles from the confines of Lapland, and is 
fecured by a ſtrong citadel ; Ula, and Ulaburg, the 
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former at the mouth of the Ula, on the Bothnic 
ph the other a little fortified town, in an iſland 
fite to the mouth of that river; Old Carleby, 
and New Carleby, ſituated on the coaſt of the 
Bothnic gulph, and beneath them ſtands Jacob- 
ſtadt. On the ſame coaſt is ſituated Lochto, near 
the mouth of the river Lochtoa, that ſprings from 

a ridge of mountains, which divide Cajania from 
Tavaltia, and being ſwelled by the waters of the 
lake Leſtjervi, runs northerly into the gulph of 
Bothnia. Waſa, or Muſtaſar, is a ſea-port on the 
ſame gulph, famous for being the birth-place of the 
celebrated Guſtavus Vaſa : Chriſtianſtadt ſtands 
likewiſe on the Bothnie gulph, about fifteen miles 
to the ſouthward of Vaſa ; but this muſt not be 
confounded with the town of Chriſtanſtadr, ſituated 
in the' province of Bleking, which we have already 
deſcribed. 

The conſiderable iſlands belonging to Sweden 
are Gothland, Ocland, Oeſel, Dago, Aland, and 
Hogland. : 

Gothland, lying in the Baltic, oppoſite to the 
coaſt of Eaſt-Gothland, extends about fifty-fix 
miles in length, and about eighteen in breadth 
from eaſt to welt, This iſland is fertile and po- 
pulous, producing rich paſtures, cattle, fiſh, fow], 
timber, excellent water, and beautiful marble. 
The only conſiderable town is Wiſby, or Wiſburg, 
built in the weſtern ſide, on the declivity of a rock, 
near the ſea-ſhore, ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, 
and ſecured by a caſtle near the harbour, where 
the governor of the illand uſualiy reſides. This 
city was conſiderable as early as the eighth cen- 
tury, and in the ſequel became extremely populous 
and powerful. The foreigners who traded at Wil- 
by were ſo numerous, that, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they were able to make head againlt the 
natives, by whom however they were defeated in a 
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pitched battle. The place is famous for its laws 
relating to trade and navigation, which as they ate 
ſaid to have been taken from thoſe of the iſle of 
Oleron in France, have alſo been copied and im- 
roved by the deputies of the * wins, and 
— to Lubeck in the ſixteenth century, on pur- 
poſe to compile a body of laws for the regulation 
of commerce, which laws are ſtill obſerved through- 
out the whole Baltic. Wiſby was heretofore 2 
very large, ſuperb, and flouriſhing city ; but now it 
is greatly decayed, both in the number and wealth 
of its inhabitants, and in the importance of its 
traffick : they ſtill boaſt that they were the firſt 
who invented and compoſed ſea- charts and hydro- 
aphical tables. 

The iſle of Oeland, lying over againſt the conti- 
nent of South-Gothland, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by the narrow ſtrait called Calmarſundr, is 
a long ſlip of land, extending ſeventy miles in 
length, though not above twelve mites at irs great- 
eſt breadth. The ſoil produces good paſtures, on 
which are fed many herds of oxen, Portes, and 
fallow- deer. On the weſtern coaſt there are only 
two villages, and the town of Borkholm, which is 
the capital of the iſland, a ſmall place, defended 
by a caſtle. On the eaſtern coaſt we find the towns 
of Boda, Koningſgard, Hogaby, Kilda, Stapeling, 
Genſtala, Remaſten, Mokleby, Stenaſa, and divers 
populous * Oeland, which has been often 
attacked, is ſecured by many forts and caſtles. 
Oeſel, lying off the coaſt of Livonia, juſt before 
the gulph of Riga, is about forty miles in length, 
and tolerably fertile. It was conquered from the 
Swedes by the Muſcovites, who ſtill poſſeſs this, 
with all the other appendages of Livonia. The 
chief town is Arenſberg, ſituated on the fouthern 
coaſt of the iſland, and defended by a caſtle. = 
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the northern ſide we find another fortreſs, called 
Sonneburg. 

The iſle of or Daghoe, lies in a triangu- 
lar form to the northward of Oeſel, from which it 
is ſeparated by the narrow ſtreight of Honſwick. 
The greateſt extent of it may amount to ſix and 
twenty miles from north to ſouth. I he north-eaſt 
of the coaſt is mountainous; and there is a 
ſand-bank, with ſome other ſmall iſles, between 
this iſland and the continent of Eſtonia. On the 
weſtern cape of Dago the ſenate of Revel cauſed 
a very high tower to be built, by the name of Dag- 
heroort, and this ſerves as a light-houſe and land- 
mark to mariners at ſea. 

Aland is an iſland in the Baltic, thirty miles to 
the eaſtward of the coaſt of Sweden, and five and 
forty to the ſouth-weſt of Finland, about twenty 
miles in length, indented with many deep bays, 
and almoſt ſurrounded with a 22 number of ſmall 
iſlands. The country abounds with cattle and wild 
beaſts, though here are neither wolves nor deer; 
and the ſea affords plenty of fiſh to the inhabitants. 
The iſland belongs to the Muſcovites, and is de- 
fended by a fortreſs called Caſtelholm. Of the 
iſles that ſurround it the chief is Ekero, about 
fix miles in length, and ſeparated from Aland by 
a channel three miles in breadth. 

Hogland, ſignifying bigh land, is a ſmall iſland, 
extending about nine miles in length, in the gulph 
of Finland. The country is a cluſter of rocks, 
covered with brambles and ſome fir-trees, haunted 
by a few hares that grow white in winter, 
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S1tTUATION, EXTENT, and Divi1s1oNn. 


USCOVY is a vaſt country, lying be- - 
tween the 47th and 72d degrees of north 
L latitude, and between the 23d and 65th 
degrees of eaſt longitude from London. It is 
— to extend fifteen hundred leagues from 
to eaſt, and ſix hundred from north to ſouth: 
but the limits of it eaſterly cannot be eaſily aſcer- 
tained, as this part is a mere deſert, abandoned on 
account of the incurſions of the Tartars ; and as 
for the northern parts, the cold has rendered them 
almoſt inacceſſible. Muſcovy, likewiſe known by 
the name of White Ruſſia, on account of the ſnow 
by which it is covered for the greateſt part of the 
year, and of Great Ruſſia, alluding to its prodigious 
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extent, ſtretches from the Frozen Sea, or Northern 
Ocean, as far eaſt as Great Tartary and the fea of 
Japan: on the ſouth it is bounded by the Calmuck 
and Cuban Tartary, Perſia, Georgia, the Caſpian 
and Euxine ſeas; and on the weſt by Poland and 
Sweden. Ruſſia is divided into four parts, namely, 
Muſcovy Proper, or Weſtern Muſcovy, Eaſtern 
Muſcovy, Muſcovite Tartary, and Muſcovite Lap- 
land. Theſe are ſubdivided into provinces, northern, 
ſouthern, eaſtern, and weſtern, amounting to a very 
conſiderable number, including ſome kingdoms and 
dutchics, which have been conquered and ſubdued 
by the Czars of Ruſſia. 


Facz of the CounTsxy, exhibiting Movn- 
TAINS, RivERSs, Lakes, and ForESTS. 


In the province of Vogulezi is a ridge of moun- 
tains, - called Zimnopoias, or the girdle of the 
Earth, ſuppoſed to be the Montes Riphei of the 
antients. There are likewiſe large tracts of deſert 
ſands, that produce nothing but vermin. 

Muſcovy is 1a general a flat level country, ex- 
cept towards the north, where it js rough and moun - 
tainous. Foreſts abound eyery where throughout 
this empire. The plains are marſhy, or flooded 
with a great number of lakes, ſome of which ex- 
tend above forty leagues in leagth. The Ladoga 
and Onega, on the borders of Finland, are the 
largeſt in Europe. The is formed by four 
rivers; the principal of which are the Voxen, or 
Corela the Fair, which flows into it from the lake of 
Onega, and the Volchova, which runs into it from 
the ſouth : the overplus is diſcharged by a channel 
into the gulph of Finland. The lake Onega is alſo 
filled by a conſiderable number of rivers, near the 
mouths of which many towns and cities are built, 
for the convenience of commerce, The other 
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noted lakes are Brela-ozera, from whence a pro- 
vince derives its name; Iwanoſero-cargapol, which 
lends its name to another province; and Honent, 
in the neighbourhood of the Great Novogorod. 
Muſcovy likewiſe boaſts a conſiderable number 
of large and famous rivers. The Oby, formed by 
the junction of the Tobal and the Irtis, in the 65th 
degree of northern Jatitude, runs northward into 
the Frozen Ocean, oppoſite to Nova Zembla, and 
is the boundary between Europe and Aſia: the 
Manga Sea runs parallel to the Oby, and difem- 
bogues itſelf into the fame ſea, which likewiſe re- 
ceives the Pezara, or Petzara, iſſuing from the lake 
Petzarcoe in the province of Vagulizi, running the 
ſame courſe. The Dwina takes its origin in W oiog- 
da, runs a northerly courſe, and falls into the 
White Sea below Archangel, The Woiga, or 
Volga, formerly known by the name of Rha, owes 
its origin to the lake Uranow, near the frontiers of 
Lithuania; directs its courſe fouth-caiterly through 
European Ruſſia, receiving in its route the rivers 
Mologo, Moſco, Kioma, Ocka, Samar, and above 
thirty more; then enters Aſiatic Ruſſia, and by 


ſeveral channels diſcharges itſelf into the Calpian 


ſea, below Aſtracan: this is the largeſt and deepeſt 
river in Ruſſia. The Don, formerly called the 
Tanais, takes its riſe in the middle of Ruſſia, is 
{ſwelled by the Weranetz, runs in a ſouth-eaſt di- 
rection to Kamiſinka; then winding to the ſouth- 
weſt, receives the Donets, and falls into the Palus 


Mzotis, or ſea of Azoph. The Nieper, heretofore 


the Boriſtheres, riſes in the province of Moſcow, 
runs through Poland, re-enters Muſcovy, paties 
Kiof, waters the Ukraine, and, after a jou terly 
courſe through Tartary, falls into the Euxine Sea 
at Oczakow. The Lower Dwina, riling al'o in 
the province of Moſcow, runs through Poland, 
which it divides from Livonia, and diſcharges itſelf 
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into the Baltic, below Riga. Some of theſe 
mighty rivers run a ſurpriſing length of courſe ; 
that of the Wolga exceeds two thouſand miles : it 
waſhes the walls of near fourſcore towns, and ſup- 
plies the country with prodigious quantities of 
ſurgeon, ſalmon, pikes, and other fiſhes of ſtu- 
pendous ſize and exquiſite delicacy. Along its 
banks are ſound troufles, and wild aſparagus, of a 
moſt delicious taſte and flavour : here likewiſe 
grow the only oaks that are produced in Muſcovy. 
This country enjoying the benefit of a fruitful ſoil, 
with theſe other advantages, was ſo much ſubject 
to the incurſions of the Cuban Tartars, that the 
greater part of it lay uncultivated, until it wis ſe- 
cured by an intrzþpchment made by the direction 
of the czar Peter, extending from the Volga near 
the city of Zaritza, to the river Don in the neigh- 
bourhood of Twia : yet a large tract of land, on 
the outſide of this work, lies open to the invaſion 
of thoſe freebooters. Though the length of the 
Don, or Tanais, which ariſes in the province of 
Rezan, does not. exceed four hundred .miles in a 
direct line from its ſource to the Palus Mæotis, in 
which it is loſt, it will be found to run above a 
thouſand, if traced in all its windings, in the 
' courſe of which it is ſwelled by many rivers, waters 
many cities, and forms a great number of beautiful 
iſlands, in one of which is ſituated Tckercaſke, the 
metropolis of Circaſſia. 


CLimaTE, Sort, PRODUCTIONS, VEGETABLES, 
and MINERALS. 


In ſuch a vaſt extent of country, ſtretching from 
the Temperate ſo far into the Frigid Zone, the cli- 
mate muſt vary conſiderably in different places. 
In the ſouthern parts of Muſcovy the longeſt day 
does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas 

in 
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in the moſt northern the ſun in ſummer is ſeen 
two months above the horizon. The country in 
general, though lying under different climares, is 
exceſſively cold in the winter. Towards the north 
the ground is covered near three quarters of the year 
with ſnow and ice; and by the ſeverity of the cold 
many unfortunate perſons are maimed, or periſh, 
This fort of weather commonly ſets in about the 
latter end of Auguſt, and eontinues till the month 
of May; in which interval the rivers are frozen to 
the depth of four or five feet. Water, thrown up 
into the air, will fall down in iſficles; birds are 
frozen in their flight, and travellers in 2heir ledges, 
In Tome provinces the. heats of ſummer are as 
ſcorching as the winter colds are rigorous. 

The foil of Muſcovy varies ſtill more than the 
climate, according to the influence of the fun, and 
the ſituation of the country. The warmer pro- 
vinces produce wheat, oats, barley, peaſe, and rye, 
together with a variety of herbs and fruits; and 
the vegetation is ſo quick, that corn is commonly 
reaped in two months after it begins to appear 
above the ſurface of the ground. The natives uſe 
no other manure than the ſnow, which is ſuppoſed 
to enrich the ground, and to cheriſh and ſhelter 
the grain that is ſown immediately after harveſt. 
The great variety of muſhrooms produced ſpon- 
taneouſly in Ruſſia, may be conſidered as a com- 
fortable relief to the poor, while they appear as 
delicacies at the tables of the rich. Above a thou- 
ſand _— loads of them uſed to be fold annual- 
ly in Moſcow. Perhaps it is on account of the 
ſcarcity of proviſions, that ſuch a number of faſts 
are inſtituted in the Muſcovite religion: certainly 
nothing will ſo effectually reconcile people to hun- 
ger, as a conviction that faſting is a religious duty, 
pleaſing in the fight of heaven. 

Beſides 
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Beſides ſome oaks, a great quantity of fir, and 
thoſe productions we have mentioned, Muſcovy 
yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, 
and honey. Among other vegetables we find in 
Ruſſia a particular kind of rice, called pſyntha, 

nty of excellent melons, and, in the neighbour- 

of Aſtracan, the famous zoophyton, or animal 
ant, which the Muſcovites call Sonnaret, or lamb- 
kn from its reſemblance to a lamb. 
iculture in general was but little underſtood, 
and leſs proſecuted, in this country, until it was 
improved under the encouragement and influence 
of that great patriot the czar Peter, who was in- 
defatigable in executing his plans of reformation. 
The natural ignorance, floth, and obſtinacy of the 
eople, together with the tyranny of the nobles, 
whom they are miſerably enſlaved, were ſuch 
obſtructions to the improvement of huſbandry, as 
nothing but his genius could have ſurmounted. 
The moſt conſiderable articles in the œconomy of 


2 Ruſſian farm are wax and honey, by which the 


peaſant is often enriched. He cuts down a great 
number of trees in the foreſt, and ſawing the 
trunks into a number of parts, bores each of theſe, 
and ſtops up the hollow at both ends, leaving only 
a little hole for the admittance of the bees ; thus 
the honey is ſecured from all the attempts of the 
bear, who is extremely fond of it, and tries many 
different experiments for making himſelf maſter 
of the luſcious treaſure. Of this honey the Ruſ- 
ſians make a great quantity of ſtrong metheglin, 
for their ordinary drink. They likewiſe extract 
from rye a ſpirit, which they 7 to brandy. 
Muſcovy is very rich in mines of filver, lead, and 


iron, which are worked in different parts of the 


country, and yield a very conſiderable revenue to 
the ſovereign. 


* 
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AxIMALs, Qu ADbRur os, BIRDS, FIS RES, 
_ and InsegcrTs. 


The wild beaſts in the northern part of Ruſſia, 
are the ſame with thoſe we have mentioned in the 
articles of Norway and Lapland ; fuch as rein- 
deer, bears, foxes, ermins, martens, fables, hares, 
and ſquirrels, In the more ſouthern provinces the 
Muſcovites breed black cattle, ſmall but hardy 
horſes, fheep, goats, and camels. The breed of 
cattle and horſes has been enlarged by the care, 
and under the protection of Peter. The whole 
empire abounds with wild fowl, and game of all 
torts, and a variety of birds of prey; beſides the 
different kinds of poultry, which are raiſed in this 
as well as in other countries. A few particular 
birds will be deſcribed in the account of the re- 
ſpective provinces to which they are peculiar. The 
external parts and provinces of Muſcovy are well 
ſupplied with ſea-fiſh from the Northern Ocean, 
the Baltic, or gulph of Finland, the White Sea, 
the Black Sea, and the Caſpian : but the whole 
empire is plentifully provided with freſh water fiſh 
from the numerous lakes and rivers, yielding im- 
menſe quantities of ſalmon, trout, pike, ſturgeon, 
and beluga ; the laſt being a large fiſh, cf whole 
roe the beſt caviare is made. Innumerable inſects, 
like thoſe of Lapland, are hatched by the ſummer's 
heat in the ſand, moraſſes and foreſts, with which 
this empire abounds, and are fo troubleſome as to 


render great part of the country altogether unin- 
habitable. wo 


PEOPLE: Their CHRARACTER, MANN IRS, 
and Cus rous. 


Muſcovy, ſuppoſed to derive its name from 
the river Moſcka, which waters Moſcow, the ca- 


pital of the empire, was in all probability * — 
rom 
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from Tartary by wandering tribes, diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Roſſi, ſignifying, in the Sela- 
vonic language, a collected nation; or deriving 
the name of Ruffians from RNaſſeia, diſperſed, or 
ſcattered. Be that as it may, this vaſt empire is 
but thinly inhabited, in proportion to its extent; 
part of it conſiſting in dreary waſtes of ſand, 
deſert, foreſt, and moraſs. Many of it are 
poſſeſſed by people who are, in all reſpects, dif- 
terent from the native Muſcovites. The kingdom 
of Siberia, including the province of Dauria, was 
originally peopled with Tartars, who lived in little 
hordes or tribes, under diſtin governments, and 
ſhifted their habitations occaſtonally : but fince the 
eſtabliſhment of Ruſſian colonies in theſe countries, 
they have learned to dwell in houſes, to till the 
ground, and pay an annual tribute of furs to the 
Czar, or Emperor, There are other Tartars, how- 
ever, who ſtill live in tents, leading a vagrant life, 
without acknowledging the Czar's ſovereignty. 
Caſan and Aſtracan were Tartarean kingdoms, and 
ſtill contain a great number of theſe people, though 
they are not allowed to reſide within the cities 
which have been built by the Muſcovites. A large 
tract of land, between Niſe Novogorod and Caſan, 
on both ſides of the river Volga, is occupied by 
the Zeremiſſes and Morduars, who live peaceably, 
employing themſelves in agriculture, and pay taxes 
like the other ſubjects of Ruſſia; but they never 
furniſh recruits for the army. From Cafan to the 
frontiers of Siberia the country is inhabited by the 
Baſkirs, a powerful nation, who have fome villages, 
and enjoy certain privileges, of which they are 
very tenacious, The reſt of this tract, as far as 
Aſtracan and the frontiers of the Uſbecks, is fre- 
quented by the wandering Khalmucks, who re- 
move with their tents, according to the ſeaſon, for 
the convenience of ſubſiſtence. They receive an- 
nually 
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Pay. 
ill- ſaved ; for they plunder friend and foe, without 
diſtinction; and are, on the whole, b 
The Coſſacks are diſ- 


they are all of the ſame nation, ſpeak 
language, profeſs the ſame religion, and live un- 
der the ſame form of government. They were 
iginally Poliſh peaſants, formed into a militia, 
their own officers, and poſted in the Ukraine, 
to ſecure the frontiers of the republic againſt the 
incurſions of the Tartars. In proceſs of time 
rook arms againſt the Poliſh nobility, who treated 
them like ſlaves, and ſeveral battles enſued. The 
Coſſacks being worſted in one of the firſt engage- 
ments, a certain number of them retired to the 
unfrequented banks of the Don, or Tanais, where 
they eſtabliſhed a colony. In the year 1637, ano- 
ther detachment, reſolving to penetrate as far as 
the Caſpian Sea, were perſuaded to join their coun- 
trymen on the Don, in an attempt upon Aſoph, 
which they accordingly reduced ; but the Turks 
approaching with a great army, they abandoned 
the place, after having reduced it to aſhes; and 
built the town of Circaſky on an iſland in the Don, 
tting themſelves under the protection of the 
- * 2 ſettlement ſoon increaſed to 
uch a degree, that ſſeſſed thirty - nine towns 
on both es of * 44 — Rybna to Aſoph. 
The country is fruitful; but they ſow very little 
corn. They feed moſtly on fiſh, fleſh, and fruits. 
Their wealth conſiſts in cattle, horſes, dromeCaries, 
and camels. They are more neat in their houles 
and garb than the Muſcovites. They profeſs the 
Greek religion, and delight in arms, which they -4 
erciſe 
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erciſe occaſionally againſt the Khalmuck, Cuban, 
and Crim Tartars; and, in time of war, harraſs 
the Turks on the Palus Mxotis. Their govern- 


ment is military and democratic. Their chief 
hetman, or general, reſides at Circaſky ; is elected 
by the captains and civil officers of the nation, 
confirmed by the Czar, and enjoys his employ- 
ment for life. Every town is like a ſeparate com- 
monwealth, ruled by its own hetman, who is an- 
nually choſen, and acts as captain of his own com- 
munity. Theſe Coffacks enjoy their own laws and 
cuſtoms : they neither pay tribute, nor furniſh re- 
cruits 3 but are bound to a in arms at their 
own- charge, when ſum by the czar of Muſ- 
covy. In the reign of Peter they revolted, on ac- 
count of ſome grievances, and were not reduced 
without great difficulty. Many of their towns 
were burned, and the inhabitants maſſacred, with- 
out diſtinction of age or ſex; ſo that now their 
number is greatly diminiſhed. The Coſſacks of 
the Ukraine are much more numerous and conſi- 
derable ; their dominions extending ſeveral hun- 
dred miles, between the rivers Nieper and Don. 
In the year 1654, they and their hetman revolted 
from Poland, 'and had recourſe to the Czar's pro- 
tection, which they purchaſed by ceding to him 
Chioff, Czernichoff, and ſeveral other ſtrong 
places, as pledges of their fidelity. Their coun- 
try is populous, and well cultivated, abounding 
with fortified towns, and large villages, neatly 
built of wood. They carry on a conſiderable traf- 
fick in hemp, pot-aſhes, wax, corn, and cattle, 
and claim the ſame privileges that are enjoyed by 
the Don Coffacks. The Muſcovite nobility having 
encroached upon their liberties, their chief, Ma- 
zeppa, revolted to Charles XII. king of Sweden. 
But they had concerted their meaſures ſo ill, that 
their town of Bathurin was burned, and fix thou - 
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ſand of the inhabitants put to the ſword. Another 
colony of theſe people, by the name of the 
Zaparovian Coffacks, who ſettled about the falls 
of the river Nieper, or Boryſthenes, declared for 
Mazeppa, when their brethren of the Ukraine 
were afraid to ſtir. Three thouſand followed his 
fortune” to Bender, and- engaged in the ſervice of 
Sweden: the reſt were cut in pieces. 

The Samoiedes and Laplanders ſhall be de- 
ſcribed in their proper places. | 
* Theempire of Ruſſia, including all theſe diffe- 
rent nations, is not ſuppoſed to contain above ſeven 
millions of fouls, the bulk of which number is 
com by the native Ruſſians ; a people whom 
we ſhall now endeavour to deſcribe. | 

The Ruſſians are ſtigmatized by their neigh- 
bours as an ignorant brutal people, totally reſigned 
to ſloth, and addicted to drunkenneſs, even in the 
moſt beaſtly exceſs: nay, they are accuſed of being 
arbitrary, perfidious, inhuman, and deſtitute of 
every ſocial virtue. The ſeverity of the country 
they inhabit, their want of letters, polity, and 
commercial intercourſe, joined to the deſpotiſm of 
their government, and the tyranny of the grandees, 
may doubtleſs have an unhappy effect on the dif- 
poſitions and morals of the people, which, how- 
ever, have been meliorated and improved by the 
care, aſſiduity, and example of ſome of theit late 
ſovereigns. Certain it is, the vice of drunkenneſs 
was ſo univerſally prevalent among them, that 
Peter I. was obliged to reſtrain it by very ſevere 
edits, which however have not produced much 
effect. They numbered in the city of Moſcow no 
fewer than four thouſand brandy- ſhops, in whicti 
the inhabitants uſed to ſor away their time in drink- 
ng ſtrong liquors, and ſmoaking tobacco, This 
laſt practice became ſo dangerous among perſons, 
in the moſt beaſtly ſtate of intoxication, that 5 very 

vere 
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ſevere law was found neceſſary to prevent the per- 
nicious conſequences, otherwiſe the whole city 
inight have been conſumed by conflagrations. 
- The Muſcovites boaſt of their being deſcended 
| the Greeks, though they have no good rea- 
to give in ſupport of this pretenſion. The 
nobility were heretofore very powerful, each com- 
manding a great number of vaſſals, whom they 
ruled with the moſt deſpotic and barbarous autho- 
rity : but their poſſeſſions have been gradually cir- 
cumſcribed; and their power transferred in a great 
meaſure to the Czar, on whom they are now wholly 
dependant. At rg" there is no other degree 
of the nobility, that of the boyars: theſe are 
admitted to the council, and from among them 
the waivodes, governors; and other great officers, 
are nominated. A Ruffian boyar is very proud of 
being corpulent, believing that nothing gives ſuch 
a dignified ait as does a broad face; or portly belly. 
Their ſurnames ate no other than patronimics : for 
example, the ſon of Alexis calls himſelf Alexio- 
witz. They formerly wore long beards, and long 
robes, with ſtrait ſleeves, dangling down to their 
ancles : their collars and ſhirts were generally 
wrought with filk of different colours : in lieu of 
hats, they covered their heads with furred caps; 
and, inſtead of ſhoes, wore red or yellow leathern 
buſkins. The dreſs of the women nearly re- 
ſembled that of the other ſex, with this difference, 
that their garments were more looſe, their caps 
fantaſtical, and their ſhift-Nleeves three or four ells 
in length, gathered up in folds from the ſhoulder 
to the fore arm. y this time, however, the 
French faſhions prevail among the better ſort 
throughout all Muſcovy. 

The common people are generally tall, healthy, 
and robuſt, patient of cold and hunger, inured to 
hardſhip, and remarkably capable of bearing the 

Ver. I. X moſt 
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moſt fudden tranſition from the extremes of hot 
or cold weather. Nothing is more cuſtomary than 
to ſee a Ruſſian, who is over-heated and ſweating 
at every pore, ſtrip himſelf naked, and plunge 
into a river: nay, when their pores are all opened 
in the het bath, ro which they have daily recourſe, 
they either practiſe this immerſion, or fubje& 
themlelves to a diſcharge of ſome pailfuls of cold 
water. This is the cuſtom both of men and wo- 
men, who enter the baths promiſcuouſly, and 
pear naked to cach other, without ſcruple or heſi- 
tation. 

A Ruſſian will ſubſiſt for many days upon a little 
oatmeal and water, and even raw roots: an onion 
is a regale; but the food they generally uſe in their 
journeys is a kind of rye-bread, cut into ſmall 
quare pieces, and dricd again in the oven : theſe, 
when they are hungry, they ſoak in water, and eat 
as a very comfortable Both fexes are re- 
markably healthy and robuſt, and accuſtom them- 
ſelves to ſleep every day after dinner. 

The Ruſſian women are remarkably fair, comely, 
ſtrong, and well-ſhaped, obedient to the ir lordly 
huſbands, and patient under diſcipline : they are 
even ſaid to be fond of correction, which they con- 
ſider as an infallible mark of their huſbands con- 
Jugal affection ; and they pout and pine if it be 
with-held ; as if they thought themſelves treated 
with contempt and diſregard. Of this neglect, 
however, they have very little cauſe to complain ; 
the Ruſſian huſband being very well diſpoſed, by 
nature ard inebriation, to exert his arbitrary power. 
Some writers obſerve, that, on the wedding-day, 
the bride preſents the bridegroom with a whip of 
her own making, in token of ſubmiſſion z and this 
he fails not to employ as the inſtrument of his au- 
thority. Very little ceremony is here uſed in 
match m. king, which is the work of the parents. 

| Perhaps 
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Perhaps the bridegroom never ſees the woman, un- 
til he is joined to her for life. The marriage beiug 


* and agreed to, the lady is examined, 
ſtark- naked, by a certain number of her female 
telations z and if they find any bodily defect, they 
endeavour to cure it by their own ſkill and expe- 
rience. This is a very wiſe and laudable cuſtom, 
— if it prevailed in other parts of Europe, 
would prevent many unha marri The 
bride, on her wedding-day, . a gar - 
land of wormwood, implying the bitterneſs that 
often attends the married ſtate: when the prieſt 
has tied the nuptial knot at the altar, his clerk or 
ſexton throws upon her head a handful of hops, 
wiſhing that ſhe may prove as fruitful as the planc 
thus ſcattered. She is muffled up, and led home 
by a certain number of old women, the pariſh- 
— carrying the croſs before; while one of his 
ubalterns, in a rough goat - ſæin, prays all the way, 
that ſhe may beat as many children as there are 
hairs on his garment, The new- married couple, 
being ſeated at table; are preſented with bread and 
ſalt; and a chorus of boys and girls ſing the epi- 
thalamium, which is always groſly obſcene. This 
ceremony being performed, the bride and bride- 
groom are conducted to their own chamber by an 
old woman, who exhcrts the wife to obey her huſ- 
band, and retites. Then the bridegroom deſires the 
lady to pull off bne of his buſkins, giving her 
to underſtand, that in one of them is contained a 
whip, and in the other a jewel, or a purſe of 
money. She takes her choice; and if ſhe finds 
the purſe, interprets it into a good omen ; whereas 
ſhould ſhe light on the whip, ſhe conſtrues ir into 
an unhappy preſage, and inſtantly receives a laſh, 
as a ſpecimen of what ſhe has to expect. After 
they have remained two hours together, they are 
interrupted by a deputation of old women, who 

X 2 com: 
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come to ſearch for the ſigns of her virginity : if 
theſe are apparent, the young lady ties up her hairg 
which, before conſummation, hung looſe ever her 
ſhoulders ; and viſits her mother, of whom ſhe 
demards the marriage-portion. It is generally 
agreed, that the Muſcovite huſbands are barba- 
rous, even to a proverb; they not only adminiſter 
frequent and ſevere correction to their wives, but 
ſometimes even torture them to death, without 
being ſubje& to any puniſhment for the murder. 
If a woman dies, in conſequence of the correction 
ſhe has received from her huſband, the law of 
Ruſſia interprets it not an offence, but an accident. 
A tradeſman of Moſcow has been known to burn 
his wife to death, by ſetting fire to a ſmock which 
had been ſoaked in ſpirits ot wine; and no cogni- 
zance was taken of the murder. A man ſome- 
times ties up his wife ta a beam by the hair of her 
head, and ſcourges her to death: but ſuch puniſh- 
ments have been reſerved for thoſe who were guil. 
ty of adultery or drunkenneſs, ſeldom inflicted, 
and now wholly laid aſide, Indeed precautions are 
commonly taken againſt ſuch barbarous practices 
by the marriage-articles, in which the bridegroom 
obliges himſelf, under certain penalties, to treat 
his wife according to her quality, ſupply her with 
good and wholſome proviſion, and to refrain from 
manual chaſtiſement, either by whipping, boxing, 
kicking, or ſcratching. If a woman, provoked 
hard utage, takes away the life of her huſband, a 
caſe that ſometimes happens, ſhe is fixed alive in 
the earth, up to her neck, and in this poſture ſut- 
fered to die of hunger : a puniſhment incredibly 
ſhocking, under which ſome of thoſe wretched ob- 
jects languiſh for ſeveral days in the moſt dreadful 
miſery. 

The canon law of Muſcovy forbids the conjugal 
con merce on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays; 
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and whoever tranſgreſſes this law muſt bathe him- 
{elf before he enters the church porch. He that 
marries a {:cond wife, the firſt being alive, is not 
admitted farther than the church-door; and if any 
man eſpouſes a third, he is excommunicated : fo 
that though bigamy 1s tolerated, they nevertheleſs 
count it infamous. If a woman is barren, the huſ- 
band generally perſuades her to retire into a con- 
vent: if fair means will not ſucceed, he is at li- 
berty to whip her into condeſcenſion. If, in ſuch 
a caie, the wife had the privilege of demanding a 
fair ſcrutiny, perhaps the huſband would often ap- 
impotent, inſtead of the woman's being 
Fund barren, When the Czar, or Emperor, has an 
inclination for a wife, the moſt beautiful maidens 

of the empire are preſented to him for his choice. 
Notwithſtanding the arbitrary power and brutal 
diſpoſition of the Muſcovite huſbands, the women 
are {aid to be very free of their favours, and even 
to tranſgreſs the bounds of conjugal fidelity, in or- 
der to incur the refentment of their huſbands, when 
the wrip is too ſparingly adminiſtered. This diſ- 
cipline took its origin, many centuries ago, among 
the Scythian Sarmates, the anceſtors of the Mut- 
covites. Theſe people, going in queſt of a better 
ſettlement, left their wives under the care of their 
ſlaves, and made an irruption into Greece, part of 
which they ſubdued, Theſe conqueſts, however, 
detained them ſo long, that the women, deſpairing 
of their return, married the ſlaves, who were ſtrong 
enough to make head againſt their maſters, when 
at length they returned from Greece. Both fides 
were already drawn up in order of battle, when one 
of the Sarmatians, addrefling himſelf to his fel- 
lows, obferved, that they ſhould debaſe themſelves 
by uſing the ſword and ſpear againſt ſlaves, whom 
they had formerly over-awed with the ſound of 
a whip : he therefore propoſed that every man 
X 3 ſhould 
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ſnould arm himſelf with this only: the 
advice was immediately purſued, and they attacked 
the enemy with ſcour The flaves had been ſo 
accuſtomed to dread this inſtrument, that 
were inſtantly ſeized with a panic, and fled wi 
the utmoſt precipitation. ' The priſoners were pu- 
niſtted with death, and great — the women made 
away with themſelves: the reſt ſubmitted to fla- 
gellation, which was ſeverely exerciſed. In me 

of this event, and as a warning to Muſcovite wives, 
the whip or ſcourge i is the firſt wedding preſent, 
and hung up in the moſt conſpicuous part of the 
houſe, thar, by preſenting itſelf continually to the 
good woman's eyes, it may never flip from her re- 
membrance. 

The education of the Czarowitz, or prince royal, 
is intruſted to the care of a few perſons, by whom 
he is ſtriftly kept from the eyes of the vulgar, un- 
til he hath attained the fifteenth year of his age: 
then he is publicly expoſed in the market-place, 
that the people, by viewing him attentively, may 
remember his perſona, in order to aſcertain his iden- 


rity ; for they have more than once been deceived 
by impoſtors. 


Such is the ſlavery in which the Muſcovites of 
both ſexes are kept by their parents, their patrons, 
and the emperor, that they are not —— to 
diſpute any match that may be provided for them 
by theſe directors, howſaever diſagreeable or odious 
it may be. Officers of the greateſt rank in the 
army, af natives and foreigners, have been ſad- 
led with wives by the ſovereign in this arbitrary 
manner, A great general, lately deceaſed, who 
was a native of Britain, having been prefſed by 
the iate Czarina to wed one of her ladies, 
ſaved himſelf from a very diſagreeable marriage, 
by preterding his 2 was ſo unſound, 
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that the lady would be irreparably injured by his 


compliance. 

The Muſcovites are fond of the bagpipe, and 
have a kind of violin, with a large belly, like that 
of a lute : but their muſick is very barbarous and 
defective, Nevertheleſs, there are public ſchools, 
in which the children are regularly taught to ſing. 
The very beggars aſk alms in a whining cadence 
and ridiculous fort of recitative. A Kuſlian am- 
baſſador at the Hague, having been regaled with 
the beſt concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſick 
that could be procured, was aſked how he liked 
the entertainment, and replied, ** Perfectly well: 
the beggars in my country ſing juſt in the ſame 
„ manner.” The warlike muſick of the Ruſſians 
conſiſts in kettledrums and trumpets : they like- 
wiſe uſe hunting-horns ; but they are not at all 
expert in the performance. The Muſcovites think 
it is beneath them to dance; but they call in their 
Poliſh or Tartarean ſlaves to divert them with this 
exerciſe, in their hours of diſſipation, 


LANGUAGE, and REL1G10N. 


The Muſcovites ſpeak a dialect of the old Scla- 
vonic, mixed with barbariſins from the Poliſh and 
other languages: but the pure Sclavonic is ſtill 
retained in their Bibles and Homilies, and even 
ſpoken by thoſe who affect to be thought men of 
letters. The Ruſſians have adopted the Greek 
characters, which, however, they have corrupted 
and altered in the ſhape, and increaſed the letters 
to the number of thirty eight. The whole empire 
was overwhelmed with the groſſeſt ignorance : in- 
deed human learning was in fo little requeft, that 
the nobility themſelves were wholly illiterate; and 
even the clergy could hardly read their prayers. 
They had neither univerſity nor ſchool for the in- 

X 4 ſtrution 
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ſtruction of youth, until Peter, their great re- 
former, in ſome meaſure, diſpelled thoſe clouds ol 
ignorance, by inviting foreigners into his domi- 
nions, encouraging the liberal arts and ſciences, 
obliging his nobles to ſend their ſons to more civi- 
lized countries for their improvement, and inſti- 
tuting emies and ſeminaries in Moſcow and 
Peterſburg. Theſe ſteps were ſo contrary to the 
natural diſpoſition of the Muſcovites, that no other 
prince could have taken them with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs. Nay, ſince the death of this great man, 


they ſeem returning to their old bigotry, Fo- 


reigners are diſcouraged at the court of Peterſ- 
burg; a gaudy tinſel pomp is ſubſtituted in the 
room of real grandeur and magnificence ; little or 
no progreſs has been made in proſecuting the wiſe 
plans projected by the czar Peter; and perhaps the 
whole nation will relapſe into its priſtine barbarity : 
though ſuch a relapſe can hardly —_ conſider- 
ing the great commerce with different nations 
which muſt neceſſarily be carried on at Peterſburg, 
and other Ruſſian ports in the Baltic. : 
The Ruſſians were converted to the chriſtian 
religion towards the letter end of the tenth cen- 
tury, by a biſhop and ſome eccleſiaſtics, ſent with 
a grand embaſſy by Baſilius, emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, to Voldomir, duke of Ruſſia. Since that 
period they have confeſſed the articles of the Greek 
church, mingled with certain ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies of their own. They do not believe in 
tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, or the pope's infal- 
libility, or ſupremacy : they uſe auricular confeſ- 
ſton, communicate in both kinds, adopt the Atha- 
naſian creed, and adhere to the eſtabliſhed liturgy 
of St. Baſil. They worſhip the Virgin Mary, and 
other faints, and pay their adorations to croſſes 
and reliques. They obſerve four great faſts in the 
year, during which they taſte neither fiſh, fleſh, 
p 14 & ba I ; nor 
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nor any animal production: they will not drink 


after a man who has eaten fleſh, nor uſe a knife 
that has cut meat in leſs than twenty- four hours 
after it has been uſed ; nor will they, even though 
their health is at ſtake, touch any thing in which 
hartſhorn, or any animal ſubſtance, has been in- 
fuſed. While this kind of Lent continues, they 
ſubſiſt upon cabbage, cucumbers,” and rye-bread, 
drinking nothing ſtronger than a fort of ſmall beer, 
called puaſſi. They likewiſe faſt every Wedneſday 
and Friday, I heir common penance is to abſtain 
from every ſpecies of food and drink, but bread, 
falt, cucumbers, and water. They are ordered to 
bend their bodies, and continue in that painful 
— and, between whiles, to ſtrike their heads 

an im 
The Muſcovites, at all times, reject as impure 
horeſe-fleſh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, aſs's milk, mare's 
milk, Venice treacle, becauſe the fleſh of vipers 
js an ingredient, and every thing that contains 
even the ſmalleſt quantity of muſk, civet, and 
caſtor ; yet they have no averſion to ſwine's fleſh ; 
on the contrary, the country produces excellent 
bacon. Six thouſand flitches were conſumed in 
one of the Czar's magazines, which was burned 
by accident. 

The Ruſſians celebrate fifteen grand feſtivals in 
the year. On Palm ſunday there is a magnificent 
proceſſion, at which the Czar aſſiſts in perſon and 
on foot, He is apparelled in cloth of gold: his 
train is borne up by the prime of the nobility, and 
he is attended by his whole court. He is imme- 
diately preceded by the officers of his houſhold, 
one ot whom carries his handkerchief on his arm, 
lying upon another of the richeſt embroidery. He 
halts at a fort of platform of free-ſtone, where, 
turning to the eaſt, and bending his * 
| | ou 
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double, he nces a ſhort prayer : then he 
proceeds to the church of Jeruſalem, where he re- 
news his devotion. This exerciſe being performed, 
he returns to his palace, the bridle i the patri- 
arch's horſe reſting upon his arm. The horſe's 
head, being covered with white linnen, is held by 
ſome nobleman ; while the patriarch, fitting ſide- 
ways, and holding a croſs in his hand, diſtributes 
benedictions as he moves along: on his head he 
wears a cap edged with ermine, adorned with 
loops and buttons of gold, and precious ſtones : 
before him are diſplayed banners of conſecrated 
ſtuff, in a variety of colours. Above five hundred 
prieſts walk in the proceſſion; thoſe who are near 
the patriach bearing pictures of the Virgin Mary, 
richly ornamented with gold, jewels, and pearls, 
together with croſſes, reliques, and religious books, 
including a copy of the Goſpels, which th 

reckon to be of ineſtimable value. In the mid 
of this proceſſion is borne a triumphal arch, and 
on the top an apple-tree covered with fruit, which 
ſeveral little boys, incloſed in the machine, endea- 
vour to gather, The lawyers and laity carry 
branches of willow, the guards and the ſpectators 
proſtrate themſelves on the ground, while the pro- 
ceſſion halts; and, after the ceremony, the patrs 
arch preſents a purſe of an hundred rubles to the 
Czar, who perhaps invites him to dine at his table. 
During the ſeaſon of Eaſter the whole empire is 
filled with mirth and rejoicing : at meeting they 
ſay, Chriſt is riſen;” and the anſwer is, Yea, 
« he is riſen.” They preſent one another with 
eggs, finely painted: ſuch are the preſents made 
by the patriarch to thoſe perſons of the firſt qua- 
lity who have the honour to kiſs his hand on this 
ſolemn occaſion. Their mirth and rejoicing, how- 
ever, never fails to degenerate into heat and de- 
— bauchery: 
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bauchery: even the ladies may indulge themſelves 


with ſtrong liquors, to intoxication, without ſcan- 
dal. When a lady ſends to inquire concerning the 
health of her gueſts, whom ſhe entertained over- 
night, the uſual reply is, I thank your miſtreſs 
« for her good cheer : by my troth, I was ſo merry 
« that I don't remember how I home.” 
During theſe carnivals a great number of people, 
in reeling home drunk, fall down and periſh among 
the ſnow. It is even dangerous to relieve a perſon 
thus overtaken; for, ſhould he die, the perſon 
who endeavoured to aſſiſt him is call-d before the 
judge, and generally pays dear for his charity. 
The Muſcovite prieſts uſe exorciſms at the ad- 
miniſtration of baptiſm. They plunge the child 
three times over head and ears in water, and give 
it the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper in one ſpe- 
cies, until it hath attained the age of ſeven ; after 
which the child is indulged with it in both kinds. 
They likewiſe adminiſter the ſacrament to dying 
perſons, together with Extreme Unction; and, if 
this be neglected, the body is denied chriſtian 
burial. Soon as the perſon expires, the body is 
depoſited in a coffin, with a luncheon of bread, a 
pair of | ſhoes, ſome few pieces of money, and a 
certificate ſigned by the pariſh-prieſt, and directed 
to St. Nicholas, who is one of their great patrons. 
They likewiſe hold St. Andrew in great veneration, 
and ridiculouſly pretend they were converted by 
him to Chriſtianity. But, next to St. Nicholas, 
they adore St. Anthony of Padua, who is ſuppoſed 
to have failed upon a mill- ſtone through the Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic, and over the lakes Ladoga 
and Onega, as far as Novogorod. Every houſe is 
furniſhed with an image of St. Nicholas, carved in 
the moſt rude and fantaſtic manner; and when it 
becomes old and worm-eaten, the owner either 
throws it into the river with a few pieces of coin, 


ſaying, 
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ſaying, ** Adieu, Brother ;”* or returns it to to the 
maker, who accommodates him with a new image 
tor a proper conſideration. The good women are 
very careful in adorning their private St. Nicholaſes 
with rich cloaths and jewels ; but, on any emer- 
gency, theſe are reſumed, and the faint left as 
naked as he came from the hands of the carpenter. 

There are monaſteries in Ruſſia ; but neither the 
monks nor the nuns are ſubject to ſevere reſtric- 
tions. The friars are either horſe-jokeys, or trade 
in hops, wheat, and other commodities: the ſiſters 
are at liberty to go abroad when they pleaſe, and 
indulge themſelves in all manner of freedoms. 

Heretofore liberty of conſcience was denied, 
and every convicted heretick was committed to the 
flames; but ſince the reign of Peter all religions 
and fects are tolerated throughout the empire. 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Arme- 
nians, Jews, and Mahometans, enjoy the free ex- 
erciſe of their reſpective forms of worſhip : though 
it was not without great difficulty, and by dint of 
extraordinary ſolicitation from different powers, 
that the Romiſh religion was allowed. Peter, 
knowing the dangerous tenets of a religion that 
might fer the ſpiritual power of the pope at va- 
riance with the temporal power of the emperor, 
and being well acquainted with the meddling ge- 
nius of its profeſſors, held out for ſome time 
againſt the interceſſion of Germany, France, and 
Poland ; and though at length he yielded to their 
Joint interpoſition, he would by no means ſuffer 
any Jeſuit to enter his dominions. 

The government of the church of Ruſſia was 
formerly vefted in a patriach, archbiſhops, and 
biſhops 3; and this patriarch was ordained by him 
of Conſtantinople, till about the latter end of the 
fixteenth century, when Hieronymo, patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, having been degraded by the _ 
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clergy Þ>r his ſcandalous morals, repaired to Maſ- 
cow, There, in conſideration of a ſurn of money 
offered to him by the czar Theodore Iwanowitzs 
he reſigned his patriarchal dignity to Jacob, metro- 
pu of Ruſſia. He, in the church of the bleſſed 

irgin, after a laboured harangue, delivered the 
ſtaft and tiara to Jacob in public : and: afterwards 
confirmed this tranſaction by a writing under his 
own hand and ſeal, which was carefully depoſited 
among the archives of the cathedral. As Hiero- 
nymo had been formally and legally degraded, he 
had no right to convey a dignity of which he was 
no longer poſſeſſed: nevertheleſs, the Czar 
the price he demanded, in order to fave to his 
jets a conſiderable ſum of money, which was an- 
nually remitted to Conſtantinople, by way of ec- 
cleſiaſtical tribute: he ingly authenticated 
the election of Jacob, and r y ac - 
quieſced in the alteration. Since riod 
have acknowledged none but their wo — 
Beſides the patriarch, there were four archbiſhops; 
one of Novogorod Veliki, another of Roſtow, a 
third of Caſan, and a fourth at Scarſcow. This 
hierarchy was, in effect, equal ro the papal power 
in the Muſcovite dominions, and therefore gave 
umbrage to Peter the Great ; who upon the death 
of the laſt incumbent, declared that no other pre- 
late ſhould be raifed to that dignity, but that he 
himſelf would be ſupreme head of the Ruſſian 
church. Such violent oppoſition was made to this 
ſcheme, that Peter, in order to intimidate the 
clergy, ordered the metropolitan of Reſan to de- 
grade one of the biſhops ; and this ſacrifice terri- 
hed the reſt into compliance. The Czar, in con- 
ſequence of the character he aſſumed, began forth- 
with to reform his clergy, who were groſly igno- 
rant. Inſtead of preaching to their congregations, 
they uſed to read ſhort homilies of the Greek _ 
1 ing 
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a pſalm or hymn, and conclude the ſervict 
with the Athanaſian creed and the Litany. Peter 
introduced learning 'into the church ; obliged the 
Hliterate to . ſtudy; and every beneficed eccleſiaſtic 
to preach ſermons of his owt! compoſing. Their 
churches are built in the Greek faſhion, and adorned 
with pictures. Image-worſhip was formerly al- 
lowed; but now is counted idolatry : neither genu- 
flexion before images, nor the uſe of muſical in- 
ſtruments, is permitted in the church of Ruſſia: 
Every prieſt is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Papa, 
or Father : he keeps the crown of his head always 
cloſe ſhaven, lets his beard w, wears à red 
leather cap on his head, and two ſtripes of ſtuff 
pinned or tacked on each fide of the breaſt. He 
is allowed to wed one woman; but, ſhould he ſur- 
vive her, he muſt lead the reſt of his life in a ſtate 
of widowhood. In of this regulation; 
the prieſt's wife is commonly ufed with great ten- 
derneſs. N 

The Samoiedes, who inhabit the coaſts of the 
Frozen Ocean, are a kind of Tartars, not unlike 
the ers whom we have deſcribed in our 
account of Sweden. They are clad in the ſkins 
of rein-deer, ſubſiſt by hunting and fiſhing, and 
are ignorant, ſuperſtitious, and brutal. Theſe, 
with the other Tartars who live under the Ruſſian 
dominion, ſhall be taken notice of in their proper 
places. 


GovERNMENT and Laws. 


The government of Ruſſia is meer deſpotiſm. 
- The whole empire is ruled by the arbitrary will 
and pleaſure of the ſovereign, who is ſtiled the 
(zar, a title which is probably a corruption of Cæ- 
far. Heretofore he was ftyled Grand Duke of 
Muſcovy : but ſince the reign of Peter he is dig- 
nified with the appellation of Emperor of _ 
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He is abſolute lord, not only of all the eſtates in 
the empire, but alſo of the lives of his ſubjects : 
the greateſt te, or noblemen, call themſelves his 
galopes, or ſlaves, and execute his commands with 
the moſt implicit obedĩience. The common 
revere him as ſomething ſupernatural :. they never 
mention his name, or any thing immediately be- 
longing to him, without marks of the moſt pro- 
found reſpect and awful veneration. A man aſk- 
ing a carpenter, at work upon one of the Czar's 
warehouſes, what the place was intended for, an- 
ſwered, ©** None but God and the Czar knows.” 
The nobilicy of Ruſſia were formerly rich and 
powerful, and ruled deſpotically over their infe- 
riors : but their wealth and influence are now ſwal- 
lowed up by the importance and authority of the 
crown, and they are become venal dependants on 
the government. The Czar appoints waivodes, 
or governors of provinces z and beſtows all offices 
of conſequence, whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, ar 
military. In a word, he is veſted with the whole 
legiſlative and executive power, and all his ſubjects 
are ſlaves, exiſting at his will. 

The people of Ruſſia are diſtinguiſhed into three 
degrees; namely, the nobility, called knez, or 
kneas ; the gentry, known by the name of duor- 
nins; and the peaſants. The knez, or dukes, 
were antiently the palatines of Ruſſia, who exer- 
ciſed ſupreme power, each in his own territory, as 
an independent prince; but all of them either 
ſubmitted, or were ſubdued by the princes of Vol- 
domir, who tranſlated their reſidence to Moſcow, 
and aſſumed the title of Weliki Kneas, or Great 
Duke. The deſcendants of theſe noblemen till 
retain their antient appellation, though many of 
them are reduced to the moſt abject poverty and 


* contempt. In the beginning of this century above 


three hundred knez ſerved as common troope ts in 
| the 
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the regiment of dragoons commanded by prince 
Menzikoff. The czar Peter — titles 
of Count and Prince of the Empire, and inſtituted 
an order of knighthood in honour of St. Andrew; 
diſtinguiſhed by à blue ribbon and ſtar, in imita. 
tion of the Garter. The Duormins are country 
tlemen; who generally hold their lands by 
night's ſervice ; ahd, in time of war, ate obliged 
to appext in arms on horſeback. Thoſe are the 
moſt happy who live at the greateſt diſtance from 
rourt, becanſe there they may enjoy their eſtates, 
unknown and unmoleſted. In general, they are 
extremely inſolent and oppreſſive to the peaſants; 
and meanly ſubmiſſive to the nobility. | 

All the peaſants in the empire are conſidered as 
immediate ſlaves belonging to the Czar, to the 
boyars, or to the monaſteries. The value of eſtates 
is not by the extent or quality of the 
land, but from the number of thoſe peaſants, who 
may be fold, alienated, or given away, at the plea- 
fare of their maſters. The number of theſe huſ- 
bandmen, whether living in villages, or in the 
open country, being known, . on area by re- 
quiring a certain proportion of each Jord or pro 
leſs than forty days. 

The adthimiftration is managed by a grand cdun- 
cil, called Dumnoy Boyaren, or Council of the 
Boyars, who are the of the empire; and 
act as privy counſellors. To this are ſubſervient 
ſix inferiors chambers and courts of judicature; 
provided each with a preſident. The firſt fegu- 
lates every thing relating to ambaſſadors, and fo- 
teign negotiations : the ſecond takes cognizance 


of military affairs : the third manages the public 
revenues of the empire : the buſineſs of the fourth 
is to encourage, protect, and improve trade and 
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commerce. The two laſt hear and determine in 
all cauſes, whether civil or criminal. 

Peter divided the empire into the eight govern- 
ments of Moſco, Archangel, Afoph, Caſan, and 
Aſtracan, Chioff and the Ukraine, Siberia, Livo- 
nia, comprehending Ingria, Pleſcow, and Novo- 
gorod, Smolenſko, and Veronitz. The governors 
or waivodes were veſted with power to diſpoſe of 
all employments, civil and military, and receive 
the revenues. They were directed to defray all 
expences in their reſpect ive governments, and ſend 
a certain yearly fum to the great treaſury. In a 
word, they enjoyed abſolute power in every thing 
but what relaced ro the regular troops, which, 
though quartered in their juriſdiction, were neither 
payed nor directed by them, but received their 
orders immediately from the Czar or his generals. 

The deciſion of cauſes heretofore depended upon 
the opinion and equity of the judge; but about 
the middle of the laſt century, a code of laws was 
compiled in one volume, intituled, Sabrona Uloſci- 
nia, ſignifying, Univerſal Law; and according to 
this the ſentences are now regulated. | 

Beſides theſe tribunals, there is an inferior court 
of judicature, or proceſs, eſtabliſhed in every pro- 
vince, having a prefident, chancellor, and ſecre- 
tary or diacx. The law-ſuits are neither tedious 
nor expenſive, as all the proceedings are ſummary : 
but the judge is very ſeldom incorruptible ; and, 
unleſs he is tampered with before-hand, the plain- 
tiff generally obtains the ſentence in his favour. 

Few crimes are capital in Ruſſia : murder may 
be atoned by paying a ſum of money ; nay, the 
civil magiſtrate takes no cognizance of murder, 
without having priviouſly received information at 
the ſuit of ſome individual. No man can be con- 
victed of a capital crime, except upon his own 
confeſſion : but the means uſed to extort that con- 
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feſſion are ſuch as human nature can hardly reſiſt, 
The priſoner undergoes the ſcourge, the ſtrappado, 
and the knout; which laſt is a puniſhment in- 
flicted with a thong of a buffalo's hide, managed 
in ſuch a manner, that the executioner can either 
cut the ſcarf-ſkin only, or this and the ſkin 
ther, or ſkin, muſcles, and membranes to the bone, 
Juſt as he is commanded. The moſt ſevere in- 
fliction of this puniſhment is denominated the 
Pine : the patient is ſuſpended by his two arms, 
pulled up behind, until the ſhoulder-joints are diſ- 
located; and, in this ſituation of unutterable pain, 
is flead with the knout from the neck to the loins, 
If the wretched caitiff bears theſe tortures without 
confeſſing, his fleſhy parts are ſeared or pierced 
with red hot irons : nay, his bones are ſcorched, 
and his muſcles broiled over a ſlow fire. Should 
he ſtill perſiſt in denying the charge, molten lead 
is pured upon his bare head ; and thus the wretch 
expires. | 

Traitors, after having undergone the moſt ſe- 
vere tortures, are ſometimes ſent to Siberia with- 
out their eyes and ears, and often lefr ro periſh 
on the road. 


A coiner is ſentenced to ſwallow the molten 
metal of the coin which he counterfeited. 

Hanging was formerly prohibited in Ruſſia, 
from a notion that the ſoul, being forced through 
the fundament, could not eſcape that way without 
being defiled : bur that objection is now over- 
ruled, and the Ruſſians are hanged occaſionally, 
like their neighbours. The criminal is obliged to 
faſten the nooſe about his own neck, and to fling 
himſelf off, at the command of the excutioner. 

The puniſhment decreed againſt robbers, thieves, 
and thoſe guilty of common crimes, is ſcourg- 
ing. Neither ſodomy nor bealtiality were deemed 
capital crimes in Ruſſia, before the reign of Peter. 
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Theſe abominable vices were grown to ſuch a 
pitch of ſhameleſs brutality, that people did not 
ſcruple to practiſe them even in the open day. 
Every lord or maſter has a right to inffict the 
batogs on his ſervant : this puniſhment com ſiſts in 
ſtretching the offender naked on the grour d, and 


cauſing him to be beaten with fticks by two of his 


fellows. The inferior officers of ſtate are ſome- 
times puniſhed in this manner, by their ſuperiors, 
for little frauds and miſdemeanours ; and this cor- 
rection is adminiſtered arbitrarily, without any 


form of trial. 


The Commerce, Coin, R:veNnus, and 
STRENGTH of Russ1a. 


The Ruſſians drive a conſiderable traffick with 
different nations, both of Aſia and Europe. One 
of the moſt conſiderable articles is the iron manu- 
facture, in its different branches of caſt cannon, 
mortars, bombs, ancnors, and ſmall arms. They 
have likewiſe at Peterſburg large magazines of 
naval ſtores, leather, tallow, and pot-aſhes. The 
ſouthern parts furniſh great quantities of caviar : 
the north-eaſtern provinces ſupply plenty of ſper- 
ma ceti, ſea horſes teeth, iſinglaſs, and train- oil; 
and Ruſſia produces an infinite number of the beſt 
furs in the world, together with abundance of 
honey, caſtor, rhubarb, and ſome other drugs. 

At the port of Peterſburg a thouſand ſhips are 
loaded yearly, by foreigners, with the commodi- 
ties produced in the northern parts of this great 
empire. But the Muſcovites likewiſe carry on a2 
conſiderable commerce by land with China and the 
Eaſt Indies for gold, filk, tea, and porce;aine. 
The court monopolizes this trade, ad imports 


theſe commodities by caravans of camels, 
V v With 
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With reſpect to the revenue of Ruſſia, it conti- 
really fluctuates according to the increaſe of com- 
merce, or the pleaſure ot the Czar, who has all 
the wealth of the empire at his diſpoſal. He mo- 
nopo'izes all the belt furs, the mines, minerals, 
and trade by land to the Ealt Indies: he farms out 
all the robacco, wine, brandy, beer, mead, and 
other liquors; the inns, taverns, public houſes, 
bath, and ſweating houies. The cuſtoms u 
merchandize, the impoſts upon corn, and toll ex- 
ated from cities, towns, and villages, are very con- 
ſiderable. He poſſeſſes demeſnes to a very great 
value: he inherits the effects of all thoſe that die 
inteſtate, or under accuſation of capital crimes: 
he derives a duty from all law-ſuits; and, to ſum 
up the whole, can command the fortunes of all his 
ſubjects. All theſe articles, added together, arc 
ſaid to produce about thiee mil ions ſterling: but 
then the intrinſic value of money is at leaſt three 
times greater in Muſcovy than in England. The 
czar Peter ſeized the lands of the church, and an- 
ne xed them to his own demeſnes; but the greater 
part was reſtored in the ſequel. As for the lands 
belonging to the dignity and office of patriarch, 
they were Ciltribured among the monaſterics and 
no b lity. 

The ſtandirg army of Ruſſia is computed at two 
hundred and fifty thouſand men: beſides theſe, 
the Ruſſians can aſſemble a body of forty thouſand 
irregulars Calmucks, Coſſacks, and other Tar- 
tars, who live under their dominion. But the 
number may be doubled on any emergency. The 
Czarina has hkewile a conſiderable flect in the Bal- 
ne, amounting to about thirty ſhips of the line; 
anc a great number of formilable galiies, trigates, 
nire-bipe, and bemb-ketches. This, however, 
is at hictcat in very indifferent order. 
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The coins peculiar to Ruſſia are theſe : the cher- 
vonitz, a piece of gold, equal in value to a ducat 
the ruble, a ſilver coin, valued at tour fhillings 
and ſix-pence; the half and quarter ruble; and 
the copec, or penny. Rixdollars are likewiſe cur- 
rent through this whole empire. 

The Ruſſians compute their roads by werſts, 
one of which is equal to about two thirds of an 
Engliſh mile. Their commodities are weighed by 
lotes and poods : two and thirty lotes are equal to 
one pound : forty pounds conſtitute one pood, and 
ſixty-three poods make one tun : bur the Engliſh 
hundred weight generally amounts to one hundred 
and twenty-three Ruſſian pounds and a half. 


REFORMATIONS effected by the Czar 
TEC ER 


The country of Ruſlia being overſpread with 
foreſts, lakes, rivers, tens, marſhes, and moun- 
tains, and the ground covered with ice or ſnow tor 
three parts of the year, trave.ling was equally dit- 
ficult and dangerous. The accommodations were 
very bad, and very ſcarce, on account of the great 
diſtance between towns and villages: the roads 
were almoſt impaſlable : the traveller ran the riſque 
of being frozen to death, of periſhing by wild 
beaſts, by water, and precipices, in the winter 
and in the ſummer was fo annoyed by the venom- 
ous inſects, which breed in the ſtagnating waters, 
that nothing could be more dreadful than a long 
journey. Peter, ſenfible of theſe inconveniences, 
ordered the roads to be mended ; cauſed poſts to 
be fixed at the end of every mile, inſcribed with 
proper directions; built houſes of entertainment 
at proper diſtances, and improved the carriages or 
vehicles in which people travel from one city to 
another, This is a Kind of coach, fixed upon a 
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ledge, drawn by horſes with ſuch diſpatch, that a 
man may travel four hundred miles in three days. 
The coach is provided with a kind of couch, on 
which the traveller may repoſe himſelf : the horſes 
are changed every fifteen miles; and the vehicle 
proceeds, night and day, trom one end of the jour- 


ney to the other. Sometimes theſe ſleds are drawn 


upon the ice by rein-deer. 

Commodities are cither conveyed from one place 
to another by navigable Jakes, rivers, and canals, 
or upon larger ſ1:dges drawn by horſes and dro- 
medaries ; or, laſtly, carried on the backs of theſe 
animals. 

Peter, having travelled through other countries 
for his improvement, nct only civilized his people, 
as we have already obſerved, by encouraging arts 
and ſciences, inviting foreigners into his domi- 
nions, inſtituting academies, ſchools, and ſemina- 
ries for youth ; building a navy, promoting navi- 
gation, and extending commerce: but moreover 
diſciplined his army, which, before his time, was 
the contempt of his neighbours, until at length it 
became a match for the moſt warlike forces in Eu- 
rope. There was indeed, in former reigns, no 
ſtanding corps in his dominions, except the Czar's 
guards, a body of twenty thouſand men entertained 
at Moſcow, under the name of ſtre/itzes, reſembling 
the janizaries of Conſtantinople in their power, in- 
ſo'ence, and ferocity. A particular quarter was 
aſſigned to them ar Moſcow, and they enjoyed 
other privileges that were grievous to the people : 
they commitred violence and outrages with impu- 
nity : they engaged in cabals ; they broke out into 
mutiny and fedition. In a word, they became ſo 
ungovernable, licentious, and intolerable, that Pe- 
ter ſuppreſſed them by dint of force, and inſti- 
tuted a new body of guards, which he and his 
ſucceſſors have taken care to reſtrain within the 
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limits of proper diſcipline. One of the greateſt 
enterprizes which this monarch undertook was the 
canal of Woronitz, dug between. the rivers Don 
and Wolga, through which the navigation or 
water-carriage might have been extended above a 
thouſand miles through his dominionss, and a com- 
munication opened between the Baltic, Euxine, 
and Caſpian ſeas : but this vaſt work was inter- 
rupted, and, for that time, fruſtrated by the Na- 
gayan Tartars, who then poſſeſſed the kingdom of 
Aſtracan, as well as by the continual wars and avo- 
cations in which the emperor was engaged. Con- 


ſiderable progreſs was made in this canal by Capt. 


Perry, an Engliſh engineer, who was but ill re- 
warded for his trouble. 

Such was the vigour of mind and perſeverance 
with which this great reformer proſecuted his plans 
of improvement, that a ſquadron of ſhips of war 
was here builr, in the middle of his dominions, 
and ſent down the river Don or Tanais into the 
Euxine ſea, after he had made himſelf maſter of 
the Palus Mceotis, 

Peter's reformation deſcended even to the dreſs 
of his ſubjects. Inſtead of the conical caps lined 
with fur, the long beards and gowns, which they 
wore in imitation of the Aſiatics, he obliged them 
to ſhave their beards, and wear their garments in 
the European faſhion. This reformation he began 
and carried on with circumſtances of good humour 
and ridicule, which proved much more palatable 
and effectual than an arbitrary command. He 
firſt of all perſuaded the boyars or grandees, and 
military officers, to imitate his own example in 
wearing cloaths made in the Engliſh falhion : then 
he cauſed a ſuit, in the ſame mode, to be hung up 
as a pattern at every gate of the city, and publiſhed 
an edi, that every perſon paſſing through theſe 
gates with long garments, ſhould either pay a ſe- 
yere fine, or allow their coats to be curtailed on 
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the ſpot : an operation which was often performed, 
and cccafioned abundance of mirth. He more. 
over inftituted maſquerades and mock proceſſions, 
in which the courtiers of both ſexes appeared in 
the ancient garb, decked out with ludicrous exag- 
gerations and extravagancies, which ſoon brought 
it into contempt. It was not, however, without 
the utmoſt reluctance that the Ruſſians reſigned 
their beards, for which they entertained a religious 
kind of veneration. 

The Ruſſian æra uſed to be the creation of the 
world, which they ſuppoſed to have been fifteen 
hundred years more early than it is fixed by other 
nations : they likewiſe began the year with 
tember, alledging, it was mere probable that God 
created the earth in autumn, when it was ſtored with 
fruits in full maturity, than in March, when it was 
covered with ſnow. The Czar, however, compelled 
them to adopt the Roman calculation, tho' this was 
not introduced without great difficulty ; for his 
people were very tenacious of their antient cuſtoms. 

1 his celebrated hero and legiſlator, who afſumed 
the ticle of Imperial Majeſty, and juſtly acquired the 
appellation of Peter the Great, died at Peterſburg 
in the year 1725, leaving the crown to his empreſs 
Catherine, who had been the widow of a ſerjeant. 

The ſucceſſion to the throne of Ruſſia has been 
always counted lineal; though the next heir of 


blocd has been often ſet afide by the arbitrary will 


of the Czar, the intrigues of the nobles, or the 
rebellions of the people. 


CuRIiOsSITIES. 


The only natural curioſity in this empire, which 
deſerves particular notice, is the boranets, or plant, 
reſembling a lamb, that grows in the neighbour- 
hcod of Aſtracan, Caſan, Samara, and in ſome 
other provinces. This vegetable is covered with 
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| a ſkin that bears white curled wool, which ſkin 
the natives dreſs like tanned leather, and uſe it for 
lining to waiſtcoats. The bears and hares, and 
other animals that grow white in the winter, are 
generally numbered among the rarities of Ruſſia 
but they are not peculiar to this empire. We 
might likewiſe take notice of the vaſt lakes, and 


the enormous ſize of the pike, trout, ſturgeon, 
and belluga, which they contain: but curioſities 
of this nature have been already deſcribed in our 
accounts of other countries. 

Among the rarities of art, we reckon the cathe- 
dral at Moſcow, the great bell, the city of Peterſ- 
burg, the canal between the Wolga and the Don, 
the communication by water from Peterſburg to 
Moſcow, and the great road between theſe cities, 
projected and partly finiſhed by Peter, running, for 
a tract of four hundred and eighty-ſeven miles, 
through foreſts and moraſſes, over hills and moun- 
tains, being a ſurpriſing cauſeway of timber. Burt, 
perhaps, the greateſt curioſity that Muſcovy ever 
produced was the character of the Czar, in all re- 
ſpects the object of our admiration, 


PoLlITICAL INTERESTS. 


The late empreſs (Elizabeth) of Ruſſia, com- 
miſerating the ſtate of her ſiſter empreſs queen of 
Hungary, and ſeduced by French promifes and 
politics, joined with the houſes of Auſtria and 
Bourbon againſt Great Britain and Pruſſia. Her 
arms undoubtedly turned the ſcale of war againſt 
his Pruſſian majeſty ; and unleſs her death had not 
happened fo critically as it did, it is hard to ſay 
what might have been the event. | 

Her ſucceſſor, the late emperor Peter the Third, 
broke off the unnatural alliance, and notwith- 
ſtanding his unhappy fate, which was partly owing 
to his connections with Pruſſia, his plan of _—_— 
I as 
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has ſince been adopted and improved by his wife, 
the preſent empreſs. She has particularly attached 
herſelf to the Fiendſhip of Great Britain, as the only 
means of ſupplying the deficiency of her finances, 
by cultivating the commerce of her dominio 
which muſt be always ſafe, when protected by the 
Britiſh marine. She has laid out many great plang 
for the civilization, as well as aggrandizement of 
her empire; but though ſhe is naturally magnifi- 
cent, ſhe is obliged to be frugal, in order to put them 
into execution. Though ſhe is at a conſiderable 
expence upon her navy, and though perhaps it is 
ſuperior to that either of Denmark or Sweden, yet 
the genius of her people does not ſcem to incline 
towards maritime affairs; for it has been obſerved 
that ſhe has many ſailors, but few ſeamen. She ads 
a capital part in the preſent diſtractions of Poland, 
the crown of which ſhe not only beſtowed upon its 
preſent poſſeſſor, but ſtill keeps it on his head, in 
which it is thought ſhe will be aſſiſted by his Pruſſian 
majeſty. Upon the whole, as to her political intereſts, 
ſhe has nothing to dread but from Great Britain. 
The trade carried on between Moſcow and China 
is of very little conſequence to Ruſſia, conſidering 
the vaſt length of land-carriage, the great expence 
and flow return, the nature of the commodines 
imported, and the danger to which the caravans are 
expoſed from rivers, ſands, deſerts, and Tartarean 
robbers. A commerce ſettled with Perſia over the 
Caſpian fea, from Aſtracan and Derbent, would be 
much more ealy, ſafe, expeditious, and profitable. 
Hitherto we have only ſpoken of the Ruſſians in 
general, without particularizing the different na- 
tions and tribes that inhabit this vaſt empire, ex- 
cept thoſe of the country of Livonia, which we 
have deſcribed in the article of Swzpen, and the 
inhabitants of Muſcovite Lapland, who are the 
lame people of whom we have treated in our ac- 
count of SwroIsH LAeLanD. It will now be pro- 
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to give a more particular detail of the pro- 


vinces that conſtitute the great empire of the 


Ruſſias. 

Weſtern Muſcovy is comprehended in the two 
and twenty provinces of Pleſkow, or Pſkow, Great 
Novogorod Veleki, T were, Rzeva, or Reſchow, 
Biela, or Bielſki, Smolenſko, Severia, Czernichow, 
Vorotin, Rezan, Bielgorod, Mordoa, Niſi-novogo- 
rod, Volodimer, Suſdal, Moſcow, Roſtow, Yero- 
ſlawla, Bilejeſora, or Belozero, Vologda, Cargapol, 
and Dwina. 

Pleſkow, or Pſkow, formerly a republic, and 
afterwards a dutchy, lies between Novogorod on 
the eaſt; Ingria and Eſtonia on the north, Livonia 
on the weft, and the palatinate of Polockz on the 
ſouth. Jn the ſixteenth century it was ſubdued by 
Iwan Baſilowitz. The country is tolerable fertile, 
and remarkable for the lake of Pleſkow, which 
empties itſelf into that of Peibus. The capital, 
of the ſame name, ſeated on the mouth of the river 
Muldaw, is a metropolitan fee, populous, and con- 
ſiderable, divided into four quarters, each ſur- 
rounded with its own walls, and the whole ſecured 
by a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on a high rock, almoſt 
inacceſſible. The other principal towns of this 
diſtrict are Abdova, Petzar, Oftrova, Fieburgh, 
Voronecks, and Poſtarzova. There is nothing re- 
markable in theſe and ſome other paultry places of 
this lordſhip, except the fortifications, which are 
kept in repair for the ſecutity of the frontier, 

The dutchy of Novogorod Veleki, lying to the 
eaſtward of Pleſkow, is divided into five diſtricts, 
watered by four lakes and ſixteen rivers. In the 
ſouthern part we meet with the famous lake Ilmen, 
iſſuing in the river Wolohawa, which runs through 
part of this province into the lake Ladoga. The 
country of Novogorod Veleki, extending about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, produces corn, 
9 5 hemp, 
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hemp, flax, leather, honey, and wax; and former- 
ly, when governed by its own princes, drove a con- 
ſiderable trade in theſe commodities; but, in con- 
ſequence of its ſubjection to the Czar, its commerce 
has greatly decayed. Novogorod, the capital, 
called by the French Neugard, and by the Dutch 
Newgarten, 1s a large, populous, and well forti- 
fied T ſtanding on the — of the Wolohawa: 
the houſes, however, are mean, and all built of 
wood and timber, and the walls are compoſed of 
the ſame materials. From the ruins of towers, 
ſteeples, and old walls, without the circuit of the 
— city, it appears that the place was once 
much more magnificent and extenſive. Such was 
the flouriſhing condition of Novogorod, that it be- 
came proverbial to ſay, © Who can hurt God 
and Novogorod ?” But the city ſuſtained 
rude ſhocks from the arms of the Poles, Ruſſians, 
and other nations. John Baſilicus Grotſden, tyrant 
of Muſcovy, made himſelf maſter of Novogordd 
in the year 1477 : he aiterwards went thither in 
perſon, and pillaged the city, from whence he car- 
ried to Molcow many hundred waggons loaded 
with gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, rich ſtuffs, and 
other valuable moveables : he likewiſe removed the 
principal inhabitants to Moſcow, and peopled Not 
vogorod with Ruſſians. Since it became ſubject 
to the czar of Muſcovy, its trade and ſplendour 
have been greatly diminiſhed. It is, however, the 
{eat of an archbithop, and ſtill carries on a tolerable 
ſhare of commerce. The cathedral, called St. 
Sophia, is a ſpacious beauriful Gothic edifice : the 
caſtle, or citadel, on the other ſide of the river, is 
joined to the city by a long bridge ; over which 
many thouſands of the citizens, including a great 
number of eccleſiaſtics, were precipitated into the 
Wolohawa by command of the tyrant Iwan Baſi- 
lowitz, on the bare ſuſpicion of an intended * * 
wo 
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Iwo thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy perſons 
loſt their lives in this manner, beſides an infinite 
number of poor wretches that were trodden down 
or cut in pieces by his cavalry, let looſe upon them 
for this purpoſe. He pillaged all the churches, 
and the archbiſhopis palace: he ordered the me- 
tropolltan to be ſet upon a white horſe, with his 
legs fettered, a cympal hanging about his neck, 
and a flagelet in his hand. In this equipage he 
was conducted to Moſcow, and eſcaped with this 
affront in lieu of puniſhment : but all the abbots 
and monks were either put to the ſword, or 
drowned in the river. At preſent the vaivode re- 
fides in the caſtle, in the neighbourhood of which 
r the archiepiſcopal palace, and a monaſtery 
dedicated to St. Anthony of Padua. Here like- 
wiſe is another convent, faid to have been built on 
the ruins of an antient temple, dedicated to Perun, 
the God of Fire, heretofore worſhipped in this 
place under the figure of a Deity wielding a thun- 
derbolt. There are beſides about an hundred 
churches, and ſeventy monaſteries, in Novogorod ; 
the roofs and ſpires of which are covered with gilt 
copper, ſo as to exhibit a very dazzling appear- 
ance, Novogorod ſtands about one hundred miles 
to the ſouthward of Peterſburg, and above two 
hundred to the north-weſt of Moſcow, In a word, 
Novogorod was once the emporeum of the North, 
Irequented by merchants from all the different 
parts of Europe. At preſent it is much diminiſhed 
both in people and extent, and may be about two 

leagues in circumference. 
The other towns of this diſtrict are Staria, 
Stara Ruſla, or Old Ruſſia, ſtanding on the oppo- 
fite ſhore of the lake Ilmen, whoſe outlet is the 
river Lovat, from the water of which the inha- 
bitants make a conſiderable quantity of ſalt for ex- 
portation; New Ruſſia, ſituated on the ſame river: 
Lado- 
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Ladoga, ſtanding on the banks of the river Vd. 
cova, which falls into the Ladogan lake ; Mologa, 
built at the confluence of the Niſſa and Wolga, on 
the confines of the dutchy of Belozera ; and the 


town of St. Nicholas, a large and populous pl 
ſituated near the river Wolga, fainous for a Rae), 
monaſtery, dedicated to the ſaint from whom it 
derives its name. 

Twere is a ſmall dutchy, but fertile and popu- 
lous, taking its name from the river Twezza, 
which it is watered, It lies to the ſouthward and 
eaſtward of Great Novogorod ; is bounded on the 
eaſt by the dutchy of Roſtow, on the ſouth by 
Moſcow, and the province of Rzeva. This dutchy 
was once able to furniſh forty thouſand horſemen 
armed, and the like number of infantry, for the 
ſervice of the Czar. The capital, Twere, ſtands 
on the confluence of the Twezza and Wolgz, 
pleaſantly firuated on a riſing- ground, about 
twenty-five leagues to the north-weſt of Moſcoy, 
is large, rich, and populous; an epiſcopal ſer, 
adorned with above threeſcore ſtately churches, 
and provided with a mint for the coinage of money. 
Upon the ſame river, and about twenty miles to 
the northward of Twere, we meet with Terſack, 
Torſack, or Tarſack, a populous place of confi. 
derable extent. The other towns are known by 
the names of Wolkof koi, Starica, Prezeſta, Oleſch- 
na Coſſia, Sattrite, Geroden al Gorodna, Clin, Mac- 
grova, Czornaia Sloboda, and Mitre. 

The dutchy of Rzeva, or Reſchow, lies to the 
ſouthward of Twere and of Moſcow, and to the 
northward of Biela and the principality of Vitep(k. 
The former capital, now called Rzeva the Deſert, 
ſtood on the weſtern ſide of the province; but is 
now abandoned in favour of Rzeva Volodemerſki, 
agreeably ſituated on the Wolga, at a ſmall dil 


tance from the lake of this name, which is one P 
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the ſources of the river. The houſes are mean; 
but the place is well peopled, and carries on ſome 
commerce in hemp, flax, and fiſh. Ir ſtands on 
the eaſtern ſide of the province, about eighteen 
leagues to the weſtward of Moſcow. Toropeckz 
is a ſmall neat town, pleaſantly ſituated on a little 
river that falls into the Dwina. The other towns 
of this diſtrict are Veliki-Loaki, Borgocove, Bo- 
roveo, Zari, Lubiekze, and Dudure, places of 
very little note or conſequence. 

The principality of Biela, or Bielſki, lies to the 
ſouthward and weſtward of Rzeva, to the eaſtward 
of Lithuania and the palatinate of Witepetz, and 
to the northward of Smolenſko. It was formerly 
a dukedom, governed by its own princes, though 
ſubjeR to Lithuania. The capital, Biela, fituated 
on the river Oſca, which falls into the Dwina, was 
a conſiderable town, until ſubdued by the czar 
Baſilowitz; but now it is decayed and contemptible 
in all reſpects. 


The province of Smolenſko, extending about 


two hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, is commonly 


ſtiled the Great Dutchy, or Palatinate. Ir is 
bounded on the north by the principality of Biela, 
on the ſouth by the dutchy of Severia, on the eaſt 
by Motcow, and on the weſt by Lithuania, to 
which it was formerly ſubject; but it hath ſhifred 
maſters, and been alternately ſubdued by the Poles 
and the Muſcovites, until it was finally yielded to 
the Czar by treaty about the latter end of the laſt 
century. The ground of this province, though 
watered by the Nieper, or Boriſthenes, which riſes 
on the north-eaſt border, is generally barren ; but 
it abounds with wild braſts, and their ſkins yield a 
200d profit. The capital, Smoleniko, agreeably 
ſeated on the banks of the Nieper, near the con- 
fines of Lithuania, is a large, populous, and well 
fortified city, containing about eight thouſand 
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houſes, generally well built, and ſurrounded with 
woods, which produce the beſt firs in all Muſco- 

It ſtands two hundred and ten miles to the 
weſtward of Moſcow, was formerly a metropolitan, 
but now is a biſhop's ſee, and is ſecured with a 
ſtrong citadel and numerous garriſon. Dragobuſa 
is the next town of any conſequence, ſituated on 
the ſame river, fifteen miles above Smolenſko. 

The dutchy of Severia, or Severſki, lies to the 
ſouthward of Smolenſko, to the eaſtward of Czer- 
nikow, to the northward of Bielgorod, and to the 
weſtward of Little Ruſſia. It was formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed by princes deſcended of Demetrius, ſur- 
named the Great ; but was wreſted from that houſe 
by the czar Baſilowitz. It afterwards fell into the 
hands of Sigiſmund III. king of Poland, who in- 
corporated it with his dominions; but was again 
reſtored tro Muſcovy. The province is watered by 
the rivers Ubick, Dzwina, and Nevin; is fertile 
and populous, though great part of it is covered 
with woods. In the ſouthern part of it is a foreſt, 
computed to extend an hundred miles ſquare. The 
chief town is known by the different appellations 
of Novogrodeck, Novogorod, and Novogorod- 
Siwerſki, or Seefſki. Ir ſtands on the river Do- 
niza, and is well fortified, according to the Ruſſian 
manner. Branſki, or Branſzo, is another ſmall, 
neat, and ſtrong town, ſituated on the river Dez- 
na. Demetriowick ſtands on the river Ugra, which 
was once the boundary between Muſcovy and 
Lithuania: it is a place of ſmall import. Such 
alſo are Pockſop, Rodohop, Starazangra, Neun, 
Serſpkoi-Gorodoc, Starodub, Serenſk, Carakzef, 
Sieſk, Krupuc, and Putiol. 

The dutchy of Czernichow, or Czernikow, is 
bounded on the north and eaſt by Severia and part 
of Lithuania, and on the welt and fouth by the 
Nieper and palatinate of Kiow. It extends about 
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one hundred and twenty miles in length, and, 
thou h watered by the river Dezna, the land is 
barren and unprofitable. Beſides the chief town, 
called Czernichow, which is neither large nor con- 
ſiderable, there are ſeveral paultry places, ſuch as 
Omby, Perecop, Vibbi, Soſnica, Kwaleſin, and 
Puſia. ; 

The principality of Vorotin, or Vorotinſki, is 
bounded on the north by the river Ugra and part 
of Rhezan; on the ſouth by the Letier Tartary, 
or the land of the Coſſacks, to whoſe incurſions it 
lies fo much expoſed, that this part of it is almoſt 
deſolate, though on the other fide it is fertile and 
populous, being watered by the river Occa. Cn 
the banks of this river is ſituated the capital, Vo- 
rotin, a ſmall town, ſecured by a caſtle, and other 
fortifications, Bolgoff, Starol, ard Cromarc, are 
ſtrong places, ſtanding on the fame river. 

The province of khezan comprehends a large 
tract of land, lying between the Don and the Occa, 
extending near an hundred leagues, and counted 
by the Ruſſians the molt fertile foil in the whole 
world. According to theſe, the corn grows fo 
thick and fo ſtrong, that a horſe can hardly make 
his way through the ſtalks. Great plenty and va- 
riety of fruits are likew ſe produced in this pro- 
vince. The people are ſaid to be warlike, civi- 
lized. and fo numerous, that they can, without dit- 
heulty, raiſe an army of ſixty thouſand men, horſe 
and infantry, in due proportion. The dutchy is 
watered by the river Don, or Tanais, which takes 
its riſe within the province, and is increaſed by 
ſeveral ſtreams, which yield plenty of delicious fiſh. 
This country was governed by its own dukes, un- 
til ſubdued by the czar of Mulcovy. Rezan, the 
antient capital, was formerly a large and populous 
city, advantateou'ly ſeared on the Occa. This 
place made a noble reſiilance again: the Tartars, 
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by which the whole empire was preſerved from 
ruin, though they at length deſtroyed the city, and 
ravaged the whole province. The archiepiſcopal 
ſee is all that now remains of the grandeur of the 
antient Rezan. The diſperſed inhabitants, aſſem- 
biing together, conveyed the materials of the 
ruined city to the diſtance of about eight leagues, 
and, in conjunction with a great number of people 
from Pereſta, built the new town of Pereſta Re- 
Zanſki. But the moſt conſiderable town of this 
dutchy is Voronitz, or Woronitz, commonly called 
Veronis, ſituated on a ſmall river of the ſame name, 
which falls into the Don, or Tanais. It was here 
that Peter the Great cauſed a ſquadron of ſhips of 
war to be built, and hence they were conveyed by 
the Don into the Black Sea. The town ſtands on 
a hill, ſurrounded with a decayed wooden wall, 
and is divided into three parts z in one of which, 
called Jakatoff, the Ruſſian merchants commonly 
reſide. Without the walls there are extenſive rope- 
walks, and a large ſubterranean powder magazine. 
The declivity of the hill, and the fide of the river, 
are adorned with magnificent houſes belonging to 
tne Ruſſian admirals and perſons of diſtinction. 
The greater part of theſe face the citadel, which is 
Joined to the town by a large bridge of communi- 
cation. Behind thoſe houſes are ſtreets, inhabited 
by the people employed in ſhip-building, The 
town, which ſtands about ſixty- eight leagues to 
the ſouthward of Moſcow, is beautified with ſeveral 
handſome churches, and contains about ten thou- 
ſand ſouls. The citadel is a large quadrangular 
fort, flanked with four towers, inſtead of baſtions, 
ſurrounded by a vaſt foſſe and ſtrong paliſadoes, 
and defended by a numerous garriſon. It is fur- 
niſned with large and numerous apartments for 
the uſe of the officers, as well as with warehouſes, 
in which were contained great quantities of naval 
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ſtores. This, indeed, is the chief magazine for 
this part of Ruſſia, in which about one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon are kept unmounted, 
for the more ſpeedy carriage. In the neighbour- 
hood of the town is a remarkable mountain, 
cracked in many different places, and almoft moul- 
dered away. Here we fee remains of many antient 
monuments, and abundance of human bones are 
ſcattered on the top, and about the ſides of the 
mountain, Donkarod is a large town, ſituated 
about fourteen leagues to the ſouthward of Rezan, 
near the ſources of the Tanais and the Tula, de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle, built by order of the 
czar Baſilowitz. The other towns of this province 
are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Toul, Czarpa- 
cof, Cochira, Michailof, Grematzeff, Pcreflanli- 
Reſanſki, Tmerſcaia, Slobada, Proneſk, Raeſcol, 
Tamboff, Coſtoff, Donco, Lebedan, T alecz, Voro- 
necks, Sercot, Bagatſi - Satoon, T zernace, Ozeri- 
ſtaia, Pranſi, Epifan, Veretſa, Toula, Caprivora, 
and Baela. 

The province of Bielgorod, formerly known by 
the name of Organia, hes to the ſouthward of Re- 
zan, and to the northward of Nogay and the Don 
Coſſacks: on the eaſt it is bounded by the river 
Don, and on the weſt by the Ukraine and palati- 
nate of Kiow, Being watered be ſeveral ſtreams, 
and lying under a mild climate, the foil is naturally 
fertile; but being expoſed to the continual inroads 
of the Don Coſſacks, it is neither populous nor 
well cultivated, This country formerly br longed 
to theſe Tartars, from whom it was conquered by 
the Muſcovites: but the inhabitants ſtill retain the 
cuſtoms and manners of the Tartarians, chuſing 
rather to ſubſiſt by free-booting than by cultivating 
the lands, and living ſociably in towns or cities. 
Of theſe laſt there is none but the capital, Biel» 
gorod, which is a place of very little — 
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The ſmall-r towns, of which there is a good num. 
ber, are either half ruined, or totally abandoned. 

To the northward of Leſſer Tartary and Rezan, 
and to the caſtward of Moſcow, V olodomir, and 
Niſinovogorod, lies the province of Mordoa, 
bounded on the north by the river Wolga. Ihe 
country is tolerably well cultivated, abounding 
with foreſts; and the inhabitants are ſaid to be 
the molt civilized of all Tartarian Muſcovy. 
The chief towns are Adema and Mortima : the 
people worihip one good and one evil principle; 
the firſt through love, the other from apprehenſion; 
but they have neither prieſts nor temples. 

The province of Czeremiſſe, lying to the eaſt- 
ward of Mordoa, is a valt tract ot land, extendin 
to the length of three hundred miles, and divided 
by the river Wolga, into the fuckers and northern 
diſtricts : the frtt, addjoiaing to Mordoa, is called 
Nagornoi, Ggnitying mountainous : the lonthern 
Is known mw ine name of Logowat, or Low Land. 
Here great herds of cattle are bred by the inha- 
hitanes, Soha are counred the moſt favaze of all the 
Jartars. They are faithleſs, cruel, and ſuperſti- 
tious: they have no tou ns; but live in wretched 
huts, ſobſiſting on wild honey, the milk of their 
cattie, and the game they kul in their foreſts. 
1 heſe people, in general, are ignorant alike of 
Chriſtianie ad Nich. ometaniſm, though ſome of 
then are niet o be Miuſfelmans. They have no 
dea of a future ſtate; but believe they are A 
er puniſtzed in this, according to ther merit ot 
de nerit, by the good and evil tpir t. They rcpar 
104 Marity [rot about larty cagues trom C:zan, 
0 pay the de votions in the open ſhields, and carry 
biferings to the evil ſpirit, which is tuppoſcd to 
reſide near the brook Shock em, v. U ich never 
freezes in ths coldell weather: this p. Tnomenon 
hey impute to the power of that ſpirit, and will 
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not venture to approach the rivulet, though they 
often ſee it croſſed by the Muſcovites. To the 
ſupreme Being they ſacrifice an horſe, an ox, or a 
ram, roatted and bafted with a preparation of 
honey. They likewile pay adoration to the fun, 
moon, and ſtars, and even worſhip living crea- 
tures. Their language is peculiar io themſelves, 
and not underſtood either by Muſcovites or Tar- 
rars. They indulge themſc}ves in polygamy, and 
live in a very brutal manner. The drets of their 
women conſiſts o a long coarle linen gown, with 
a lort of head-dreſs riſing up ia the thape of an 
horn, at the top of which a little bell is falended 
by a (ilk-n firing of varivus colours. The men 
wear nearly the faire fort of garment, with drawers 
under it: thoſe that are married ſnave their heads ; 
for batchelors let their hair grow to a conſiderable 
length. This nation 1s ſubject to the Czar, in 
whoſe armies they are obliged to ſerve, when te- 
quir.d ; but they pay no tribute, except a ſmall 

voluntary contribution. 1 
The dutchy of Niſi-novogorod, lying to the 
weſtward of Caſan, and to the eaſt ward of Moſcow 
and Wolodimer, is a large tract of fruitful ground, 
watered by the Wolga and the Ceca, aboundirg 
with foreſts, yet plealant and populous. The ca- 
pital, Nili-novogorcd, Niten, or Niſen- newgarten, 
is ſituated on a rock a: the confluence of the Wol- 
ga and the Occa, ſurrounded by a wall of ſtone, 
and defznded by a ſtrong citadel, Without the 
ſtarely gate called Iwanviiki, near their river- 
ſide, we meet with a ſpacious bazar, or market, 
through which we paſs into the town : within tie 
gate we enter a noble ſtreet, that runs by a gentle 
a!cent through the whole length of the town to 
tue oppoſite gate Diawetroſki, and is 1ntrriected 
by a good number of wooden bridges. The ca- 
thedral is a ſtateiy e ifice, with five cupolas, built 
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after the model of Santa Sophia at Conſtantinople, 
Every cupola is painted with a green varniſh, and 
adorned on the top with little elegant croſſes. 
Hard by this cathedral ſtands the archiepiſcopal 
pal:ce, a magnificent ſtone-building, including a 
church and ſpire within its walls. The chancery, 
the governor's palace, and other houſes of note, 
are large and commodious, but generally built of 
timber. The city itſelf is ſmall ; but the ſuburbs, 
eſpecially tlloſe on the river-ſide, are large and 

pulous, containing ſeveral churches. The towers 
that flank the city-walls, the high hill adorned 
with ſtructures of different kinds, the river covered 
with barges and trading veſſels, concur to form a 
delightful proſpect. W hat renders the place the 
more agreeable, there is plenty of good proviſion, 
extremely cheap. Four flaſks of wine are her 
ſold for twenty pence : a fat lamb may be bought 
for fourteen pence, two ducks for one penny, and 
every other article in the ſame proportion. The 
city is inhabited by Ruſſians, who avail themſelves 
of this plenty, to eat and drink to the moſt beaſtly 
exceſs, On holidays both men and women may 
be ſeen carouſing at tables in the open ſtreets, and 
great numbers of them lying drunk and aſleep in 
different parts of the city ; which ſtands about five 
and thirty miles to the eaſtward of Moſcow, though 
the courſe by water extends to an hundred. The 
confluence of the Wolga and the Occa, at this 
place, forms a body of water about four thouſand 
feet in breadth. 

Baſiligorod, or Waſiligorod, is a large village, 
built of wood, on the right ſhore of the river 
Wolga, at the foot of a riſing ground. It was 
founded and fortified by the czar Baſilius, as 2 
check upon the Tartars; but, ſince the territories 
of Ruſſia have been enlarged on that fide, the for- 
tifications being no longer uſeful, were ſuffered to 
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fall into decay. The other towns of this province 
are Slaboda, Paſtoff, and Balagna, places of no 
note or importance. 

The province of Wolodimer is bounded by the 
river Wolga on the north, by Niſi- novogorod on 
the eaſt, by Moſcow on the ſouth, and on the weſt 
by the dutchies of Suſdal and Roſtow. The coun- 
try is full of fens and foreſts, watered by the rivers 
Cleſma, Wolga, and Occa, on each fide of which 
rivers the flats are exceedingly fertile. The ca- 
ital, Wolodimer, ſtands about five and twenty 

to the north-eaſt of Moſcow, on the face 
of a high hill, interſected with vallies. The na- 
ture of its ſituation, with its white churches, loſty 
ſpires, and the courſe of the river Cleſma-recca, 
which winds about the foot of the hill, exhibit a 
very noble appearance : but within there is nothing 
anſwerable to this external magnificence. It wis 
built by prince Wolodimer in the beginning of the 
tenth century; and here he and his ſucceſſors re- 
ſided, until the court was removed to Moſcow. 
Since that period the grandeur of Wolodiiner has 
been gradually decaying. Many ſtately houſes, 
and great part of the fortification:, are now in 
ruins : nevertheleſs the place is ſtill conſiderable 
and populous, contains a good number of churches, 
ſeven or eight built of ſtone, and the adjacent ter- 
ritory is ramarkably fruitful, Beſides Wolodimer, 
we reckon the towns of Sleſs, Gorachowitz, and 
Baluchna : the firſt ſituated on the Cleſma ; the 
two laſt on the Wolga. 

The dutchy of Suſdal, bounded on the north 
by the Wolga, and on the ſouth by Wolodimer, 
extends about forty-five leagues from eaſt to weſt, 
is watered by ſeveral rivers, that fertilize the low 
grounds; and great part of it is covered with large 
toreſts, ſtocked with fallow deer, and other game, 
as well as with wild beafts, whoſe furs are valuable. 
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This whole country was ſubdued by John Baſilo- 
witz. Suſdal, the capital, is ſituated on the river 
Cleſma, about twenty leagues north north eaſt 
from Moſcow, was formerly the metropolis of Kul. 
ſia, and is ſtill the ſee of an archbiſhop, The 
town 1s chiefly built of wood, in the Ruſſian man- 
ner, and retains very little of its former magni- 
ficence, except a ſtately monaſtery of nuns, and 
ſome few antient edifices. 0 

The dutchy of Moſcow is the chief province of 
this great empire, deriving its name from the river 
Muſcova, or Mofka, on which the capital is ſituated. 
It was from this dutchy that the Czars of old took 
the title of Dukes of Muſcovy. T he province is 
bounded on the north by the dutchies of 'I'were, 
Roſtow, Suſdal, and Wolodimer ; on the ſouth by 
Rezan, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Occa ; on the eaſt by the principality of Cachine, 
and the ſame river Occa parting it from Niſi-· novo- 
gorod ; and on the welt by the dutchies of Rzeva, 


Biela, and Smolenſko. It extends about two hun- 


dred miles in length, and about one hundred in 
breadth ; and is watered by the Moſka, Occa, and 
Cleſma, which fall into the Wolga: nevertheleſs, 
the ſoil is not very fertile. The air, however, tho 
ſharp, is ſalubrious*; and this conſideration, with 
the advantage of its being ſituated in the midſt of 
the beſt provinces in the empire, induced the Czars 
to make it their chief reſidence. In the weſtern 
part of Moſcow is a large foreſt, from whence flows 
the celebrated river Nieper, or Boryſthenes, which, 
traverſing the dutchy of Smolenſko, winds in a ſer- 
pentine courſe to Ukrania, Lithuania, and Poland. 
The capital, Moſcow, or Moſkova, is the metro- 
pol's and largeſt city of the Ruſſian empire, ſituated 
in a ſpacious plain on the banks of the river Mul- 
kova; over which the prince Gafiſchin built a 
ſtately bridge, confiſting of twelve arches of pro- 
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digious heighth, breadth, and ſolidity, b-cauſe the 
river is fo apt to overflow its banks: it was de- 
fgned by a Poliſh monk, and is the only ſtone- 
bridge in all Ruſha. Moſcow is ſcated on a whol- 
ſome graveily foil, and divided into four quarters, 
each ſurrounded with a diſtinct wall. Theſe diſ- 
tricts are known by the names of Cataigorod, Cza- 
rogorod, Skorodum, and Streiitze-ilaboda., The 
Cataigorod, ſurrounded with a brick-wall, is the 
middle of the city; in which flands the citadel, 
about two miles in circuit, fortified with a triple 
wall, flanked with towers, and a foſſe. It contains 
two imperial palaces, the one of timber, and the 
other of ſtone, built after the Italian architecture; 
the patriarchal palace, which 1s a large antient edi- 
fice; the exchequer, chancery, and other offices; 
two noble monaſteries ; five large churches, in- 
cluding that of St. Michael, famous for its fabrick 
and ornaments, as well as for the monuments of 
the Grand Dukes and Czars, who have been here 
interred ; the grand magazine, and many other 
ſtately buildings. Without the citadel-gate ſtands 
that noble editice the church of Jeruſalem, finiſhed 
by the czar John Baſilides, who ordered the archi- 
tect to be deprived of his eye-ſight, that he might 
never contrive, or at leaſt behold its equal. In the 
great market that fronts the citadel we ſee the 
ſtupendous bell, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in the 
whole world. It was hung in a tower built for the 
purpoſe, which tower was conſumed by fire in the 
beginning of the preſent century. The weight of 
the bell amounts to three hundred and thirty-ſix 
thouſand pounds. It is in heighth nineteen feet, 
in diameter twenty three, in circumference ſeventy, 
and the ſides are two feet in thickneſs. One hun- 
dred men were employed in moving this monſtrous 
machine, which was only rung on extraordinary 
occaſions ; for example, when the Czar condel- 
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cended to ſhew himſelf to his people, and when 
he converſed with his wife, that the ſubje&s might 
know when to petition heaven that a male child 
ſhould be the iſſue of the conjugal embrace. This 
diſtrict is watered by the rivers Negliga and Moſka, 
and is called Cataigorod from Catai, the Ruſſian 
name for China, becauſe here the merchandizes of 
that empire are chiefly fold, The Czarogorod, or 
ducal city, encompaſſed the Cataigorod, and is 
itſelf fortified with a white ſtone-wall, called Biela. 
ſtena, whence it has acquired the appellation of 
Bielagorod, or the White City. The moſt remark. 
able building in this diviſion is the great arſenal, 
The Skorodum Quarter ſtands to the north-weſk 
of the Czarogorod, and is chiefly inhabited by 
timber-merchants and carpenters, who ſel] wooden 
houſes ready made. It is ſurrounded with a mud- 
wall, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Scorodum, 
which ſignifies done in haſte, becauſe, on an alarm 
from the Tartars, it was finiſhed in four days, 
though it is fifteen miles in circuit, and the earth 
is every where ſupported by planks and beams of 
timber. It is abſolutely neceſſary that there ſhould 
be ſuch a magazine of houſes ready made, to ſup- 
ly the loſs of thoſe that periſh almoſt every day 
> conflagrations, owing to the careleſſneſs, rage, 
and intoxication of the inhabitants. On the eaſt 
and ſouth-eaſt ſides of the Cataigorod and citadel 
ſtands the Strelitze-ſlaboda, ſo called from the 
guards of that name, who were formerly lodged 
in this quarter, which is fortified with wooden 
' ramparts, and divided from the other parts of the 
city by the river Moſka. The houſes of the com- 
monalty are no better than mean paultry wooden 
huts, without neatneſs and furniture : but the 
merchants ſecure their commodities ia vaults of 
ſtone or brick, which are proof againſt the acci- 
dents of fire. There are three thouſand = ; . 
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brick houſes in the city of Moſcow ; but they 
ſtand at ſuch diſtances from one another, are fo in- 
termingled with rows of wooden houſes, and ſuch 
2 number of them ſtand detached from, and, as it 
were, behind the ſtreets, ſurrounded with high 
walls, that the effect of them is almoſt loſt in th 

general proſpect. The ſtreets, inſtead of being 
paved with ſtones, are boarded with fir-planks ; fo 
that in conflagrations the ground ſeems to burn, 
and it becomes impoſſible to approach the ſcene of 
diſaſter. Among the churches and chapels of this 
city, which are ſaid to amount in number to fif- 
teen hundred, that in the Krimelin, or palace of 
the citadal, is a very antient and remarkable edi- 
fice. On the right-hand ſide of the altar is the 
Czar's throne, and on the left is that of the patri- 
arch. The body of the church is lighted by a 
filver chandelier of immenſe weight and value. 
The jewels and ornaments belonging to an image 
of the Virgin Mary, are valued at halt a tun weight 
in gold: but ineſtimable is the value of an infinite 
number of chalices, pixes, patens, ſtatues, and 
other church- utenſils of gold and ſilver, curiouſly 
wrought and enriched with precious ſtones, a pro- 
digious number of rich prieſtly veſtments, beſides 
innumerable donatives, and preſents offered to the 
reliques of three eminent Ruſſian ſaints interred in 
this place. In a word, the treaſure contained in 
this church is ſaid to equal, at leaſt, that of any 
cathedral in Europe. Hard by the church of St. 
Michael, which we have mentioned above, is the 
ſtately abbey of nuns, called Tzudofi-monaſter : 
here the bodies of the princeſſes of the blood are 
interred ; and in a ſeparate chapel we fee the 
tombs of thoſe princes who never aſcended the 
throne. Nothing can be more rich and magnifi- 
cent than the palls with which their coffins are co- 
vered on holidays. Of the ſeveral monaſteries that 
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appear in Moſcow, and its neighbourhood, the 
moſt remarkable is the Dewitze-monaſter, about x 
mile from the city, where Peter confined his am. 
bitious ſiſter the princeſs Sophia, who had hatched 
ſo many conſpiracies againſt his government. This 
monaſtery, which is ſituated in an extenſive plain, 
contains three hundred nuns, who are kept under 
ſevere reſtrictions, contrary to the freedom with 
which other Muſcovite nuns are indulged. I he 
only liberty theſe enjoy is in holiday-time, when 
they are permitted to walk on the terraces of the 
garden, which overlook the adjacent plain. 

Peter the Great founded at Moſcow three col- 
leges, and ſelected for them able profeſſors. In 
the firſt they taught humanity, rhetoric, and phi- 
loſophy ; in the ſecond mathematicks; and in the 
third navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe colleges 
he added a diſpenſatory, which is one of the no- 
bleſt ſtructures in Moſcow, compleatly furniſhed 
with all forts of drugs and medicines, under the 
care of ſome Germans well ſkilled in the art cf 
pharmacy and chymiſtry. The yearly revenue of 
this diſpenſatory amounts to two thouſand rubles, 
allotted for freſh ſupplies of the materia medica; 
and from hence not only the army, bur likewiſe 
all the chief cities of the empire are furniſhed. 

The courrs of judicature, cuſtom-houſe, gaols, 
and other public edifices, are built of ſtone, large, 
{trong, and maſſy. The city of Moſcow was 
founded in the year 1334, and in proceſs of time 
gradually enlarged itſelf ro ſuch a degree, that it 1s 
laid to have contained eighty thouſand houſes : but 
in the ſequel it ſuffered greatly, both from t": 
enemy and ſucceſſive conflagrations. Neverthelets, 
in the reign of Charles II. of England, while lord 
Carhle was ambaſſador at that court, the city was 
twelve miles in compaſs, and the number of houles 
compured at forty thouſand. Notwithſtanding the 
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ſeverity and vigilance of the magiſtracy in Mol- 
cow, the city ſwarms with ſturdy beggars and va- 
abonds, who render it very unſafe to walk 
through the ſtreets in the dark, Some of theſe, 
being armed with ſhort truncheons, lurk in obſcure 
corners, from whence they throw their weapons at 
the heads of paſſengers with ſuch dexterity, that 
they ſeldom fail to knock them down: then they 
rob and murder them, and make off with the 
booty. The body of the perſon thus murdered is 
expoſed in public for a certain time; and, if not 
owned, the magiſtrates order it to be thrown into 
a large deep pit, dug on purpoſe tor the interment 
of all thoſe who loſe their lives in this manner: 
thither ſome prieſts repair on W hitſuntide-holidays, 
to ſay maſs for the ſouls of the deceaſed. The 
antient ſplendour and opulence of Moſcow was 
greatly diminiſhed by the building of Peterſburg, 
and the removal of the court to that city. Never- 
theleſs the place is till populous; and there is 
plenty of all kinds of proviſion, extremely good, 
and ſurpriſingly cheap, except the article of fiſh, 
for which there is a very great demand, occaſioned 
by the four great Lents, and weekly faſts obſervecl 
by the Ruſhans. The canal between Moſcow and 
Feterſburg is one of the moſt ſtupendous works of 
the czar Peter: it begins at the Nieva, and is con- 
tinued from lake to lake, and river to river, for 
near one hundred leagues, until it reaches Moſcow. 
M hat is properly deemed the artificial canal, com- 
mences at the city of Novogorod, and is carried 
on with incredible labour and expence through rhe 
territories of Brognitz, Chriſtitz, Chilolova, Wis- 
chora, Voloſcha, Torſchock, the province oi T were, 
aad the diſtrict of Kiln. The city of Moſcow 
ſtands about fix hundred and fifty miics trom Caffa, 
the capital of Crim-Tartary ; nine hundred and 
fifty miles from Conſtantinople; f. ven hundred 
and 
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and twenty from Cracow in Poland ; fix hundred 
and ſixty from Stockholm; and one thouſand thtee 
hundred and twenty from London ; in 55 degrees 
42 minutes of north —_— 3 

Treytza, or Treytzki. is a elegant 
ove ſhowy Engliſh miles to the ds 
Moſcow. It is tamous for a ſtately monaſtery, or 
_ convent, dedicated to the Trinity, and accommo- 

dated with a ſpacious church, ſtanding in the 
middle of the ſquare. Sixty thouſand peaſants are 
ſaid to be dependant on this abbot, who is like- 
wiſe __ _ other revenues, Within the 

ecincts of this convent is an imperial palace, 
— fortified ; to which the czar bes. his 
younger days, retired from the fury of the boyar 
Convanſki, who, at the head of the Strelitzes, 
plundered or murdered all thoſe in the metropolis 
who pretended to oppoſe his ambitious and trea- 
ſonable project, in concert with the Czar's ſiſter 
the princeſs Sophia. 

Kolumna, ſituated on the weſtern bank of the 
river Occa,, near. the confines of the dutchy of 
Reſan, is a ſmall town, formerly well fortified; 
though the walls and towers are now in ruins. It 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and exhibits nothing 
remarkable but a noble church, dedicated to the 
Virgina Mary, and the archiepiſcopal palace. 

Colomenſko, or Kolopimenſki, a ſmall town in 
the neighbourhood of Moſcow, ſtanding on an 
eminence that commands a fine proſpect, is re- 
markable for little elſe than a large church, with 
two ſtately towers, and a magnificent monaſtery. 
In approaching it by two avenues, the river Moſka 
mult be croſſed on a float of timber, contrived fo 
as to open and divide in the middle, and allow 
veſſels to paſs and repaſs. Moſaſch, Wieſma, 
Golurtwina-flaboda, and Dmitroff, are little incon- 
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fiderable towns, that do not deſerve any particular 
deſcription. 

The dutchy of Roſtow, lying between Moſcow 
and Zaroſlaw, is a fertile country, bounded on the 
eaſt by Suſdal, and on the weſt by Twere. It was 
formerly the ſecond dutchy of all Ruſſia, governed 
by its own princes ; the laſt of whom was ſubdued, 
taken, and put to death by the czar Iwan Baſilo- 
witz, who annexed this territory to his own de- 
meſnes. It was afterwards commonly aſſigned as 
an appanage for the maintenance of the Czarowitz, 
or heir apparent. Roſtow abounds with corn, 
herbs, and fruits, and produces great variety of 
game; for the ſake of which the czar Peter fre- 
quently made an excurſion hither in the hunting- 
ſeaſon. The capital, Roſtow, is a large town and 
metropolitan ſee, fituated on the lake Roftow ; 
from whence iſſues the ſmall river Cobris, or Ko- 
loper, that runs into the Wolga. There are ſome 
elegant ſtone-churches in this city, which ſtands 
about forty leagues to the northward of Moſcow. 

Uglitz, ſeated on the Wolga, about ſeven and 
twenty leagues welt of Roſtow, is noted for its ex- 
cellent bread : but ſtill more famous for the mur- 
der of the young prince Demetrius, ſon of the 
czar Iwan Baſilowitz. He was here ſlain by order 
of his brother-in-law Frederowitz Godanow, during 
a tumult, occaſioned by a conflagration raiſed on 

ſe. The murderer uſurped the throne, and 

was ſucceeded by his fon of the ſame name, who 
proved an intolerable tyrant. He oppreſſed the 
nobility in ſuch a manner, that they countenanced 
an impoſtor, who pretended to be the prince De- 
metrius, and was crowned without oppoſition in 
the year 1605; but in a little time the cheat was 
diſcovered, and the Ruſſians put him to death. 
Chlopigorod, ſtanding on the ſame river Wolga, 
was formerly a place of conſiderable trade; but is 
now 
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now almoſt rujned and abandoned. Periflaw is a 
large and populous city, ſtanding at an equal dif: 
tance between Moſcow and Roſtow, well tupplied 
with game; on account of which it was otten vi- 
fired by the Czar and his attendants. There is 
nothing remarkable in the other towns of this pro- 
vince, known by the names of Mologa, Semebra- 
taff, Gna, Imbilowa-nova, and Baſma- nova. 

The dutchy of Jaroflaw, or Veroſlaw, lies be- 
tween Moſcow and Vologda; is a fertile country, 
abounding with corn, cattle, and honey, and wa- 
tered by the river Wolga, which runs through the 
heart of the province. Jaroſlaw, the capital, is a 
large populous city, ſaid to contain forty thouſand 
inhabitants, ſtrongly fortified, enjoying a conſider- 

able commerce in corn, cattle, leather, and honey, 
ſituated on the river Wolga, about twelve leagues 
to the northward of the city of Roſtow. The 
other towns of this diſtrict, worth mentioning, are 
Koma-nova and Damelof Re: the firſt ſtands on 
the Wolga, about ſeven leagues to the weſtward 
of Jaroſlaw, and on the oppoſite ſide of the river. 

The duchy of Bilejezora, or Belozero, is a ſmall 
province, almolt circular, deriving its name from 
a Jake called Biele-ozoro, or the White Lake, on 
the banks of which ſtands the capital of the ſame 
name. This country, bounded by Jaroſlaw on the 
eaſt, by Wologda on the north, by Great Novo- 
gorod on the weſt, and by the dutchy of T were on 
the ſouth, is ſo encumbered with woods, lakes, and 
fens, that the roads are impaſſable, except in the 
winter, when the waters are frozen. ' he lakes 
are well ſtored with fiſh ; ray ſome parts of the 
province are well inhabited, producing plenty of 
corn and good paſture. The lake of Biele-ozoro 
extends thirtzen leagues in length, and in ſome 
places is ſeven leagues broad. 

The 
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The capital, Belozero, is large, populous, well 
fortiſied, and particularly ſecured by a caſtle, which 
is ſurrounded by the water of the lake, and eſteemed 
impregnable. There is no other conſiderable town 
in this dutchy but Geblowa - ſlaboda, ſtanding on 
the river Mologa ; by means of which, and its con- 
fluence with the Volga a little below the town, the 
inhabitants enjoy a good ſhare of traffic. 

The dutchy of Wologda, bounded on the weſt 
by Bilejezora, on the north y the dutchies of Gar- 
gapol and Ouſtiong, on the ſouth by Jaroſlaw, and 
on the eaſt by the river Dwina, is a large, woody, 
and mountainous province, interſperſed with lakes 
and fens : the foreſts abound with all ſorts of game, 
and the waters with fiſh ; but the people labour 
under a ſcarcity of other proviſions. Wologda, the 
capital, ſituated on both ſides of a river of the 
fame name, is a large and populous city, inhabited 
by a rich trading people. This is the paſs through 
which all commodities muſt be conveyed to and 
from Archangel; and here is a good number of 
magazines and ſtores, kept by the merchants of 
England, Holland, and other nations. The city is 
ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall of ſtone, and de- 
fended by a fortreſs fo ſtrong, that, in times of 
danger, the Czars ſend hither their moſt valuable 
effects, as to a place of ſafety. Wologda ſtands 

about ſeventy-five leagues to the northward of 
| Moſcow, and is one of the moſt antient archiepiſ- 
copal ſees in all Ruſſia, The houſes are well built, 
the ſtreets open and regular, and the bazars or 
markets well furniſhed with all forts of merchan- 

- dize. Every article, however, is fold in its own 
peculiar quarter ; the furs in one, the fleſh in an- 
other, the wood in a third, and the cloths in a 
fourth. The river, which is broad and navigable, 
contributes in a great meaſure to the traffic of the 


city. Beſides the cathedral, called Saboor, which 
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is a magnificent ſtructure, having five ſtately cu- 
polas covered with tin, and furmounred with 
croſſes finely gilt; there are twenty churches in this 
city built of ſtone, and forty-thrze of timber. 
There are moreover three nunneries, each provided 
with an elegant ſtone chapel, built in the centre. 
Dwinitza, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
which falls into the Wologda, is a ſmall town, 
well peopled. Sooſka and Stralitz are towns oi tome 
little importance, ſtanding on the river Wologda: 
but there is no other place in this province that de- 
ſerves notice, 

The province of Kargapol, lying to the north- 
ward of Wologda, is a large tract of land, ſtretch- 
ing almoſt to the White Sea, covered with foreſts, 
fens, and ſmall lakes, and interſected by a great 
number of rivers : the chief of theſe is the One- 

taking its rife in this province, and runnin 

into the White Sea. The inhabitants of this ail: 
trict are extremely ignorant, rude, and barbarous, 
little more civilized than the Laplanders, and living 
pretty much in their manner. They have no towns 
worth mentioning but the capital Kargapol, ſituat- 
ed on the weſtern bank of the Onega. about ſix- 
teen German leagues to the eaftward of the great 
lake which bears that name. 

The province of Waga, lying to the north-weſt 
of Kargapol, is of conſiderable extent, but woody, 
wild, and deſolate. Here are no towns that de- 
ſerve the leaſt notice but Waga and Wied, both 
ſituated on the ſame river Waga, which falls into 
the Dwina. | 

Onega, lying to the weſtward of Waga, is a long 
narrow, barren province, covered with woods, and 
thinly inhabited, without any city or town of im- 
portance, except Korelſkoi, which ſtands near the 
mouth of the river Onega, on the ſouthern coaſt 
of the White Sea. 

Of 
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Of much more importance is the province of 

Dwina, extending itſelf near one hundred 
in form of a lozenge; bounded on the north by 
the White Sea, and part of Ingria; on the weſt by 
Waga and Ouega, from which it is parted by the 
river Dwina; on the ſouth by the province ot Ou- 
ſtiong 3 and on the eaſt by part of Zirania. Ir is 
watered by ſeveral rivers, beſides the Dwina ; but 
woody, mountainous, and barren. The ground 
produces no corn, and but very little paſture, ſo 
that few cattle are bred in this province. The in- 
habitants live chiefly on dried flh and their ſtaple 
commodity is ſalt, the ſale of which conſtituted 
their ſole traffic until the Engliſh extended their 
commerce to Archangel. Since that period this 
town became one of the chief marts for all the 
commodities of Muſcovy : the city ſoon grew rich, 
and its wealth was diffuſed through the whole pro- 
vince, which abounds with large towns, wealthy, 
and well inhabited. The capital, Archangel, or 
St. Michael the Archangel, by the Ruffians called 
Archania, is ſituated on the eaſt - ſide of the wina, 
about ſix leagues above the place where that river 
falls into the White Sca. The city extends about 
two miles in length, is rich, populous, and built 
in the modern taſte. It is a metropolitan ſee, and 
ſtands between the ſixty- fourth and ſixty- fifth de- 
grees of northern latitude. Archangel owed its 
wealth and importance originally to the Engliſh, 
by whom it was diſcovered in the year 1553. 
Richard Chancellor, maſter of one of the ſhips 
fitted out under the command of Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, who had received a commiſſion to 8 
in queſt of the north-eaſt paſſage to China, was ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the fleet, and obliged by 
ſtreſs of weather to put into the bay of St. Nicho- 
las, on the White Sea. The czar Iwan Baſt owitz, 
deing informed of his arrival, invited him to his 
A 2 2 ccurt, 
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Court, where he was hoſpitably entertained ; and 
the Czar indulged the Engliſh with a free trade in 
his dominiors : in conſequence of this permiſſion, 
a company of merchants was incorporated in Lon- 
don; and, being encouraged by particular privi- 
leges from the Czar, fet on foot a conſiderable 
commerce, to the mutual advantage of both na- 
rions. Before this period, the Ruffian commodities 
were uſually conveyed to Narva, in the gulph of 
Finland: but the channel of trade was ſoon turned 
to Archangel, and this traffic the Engliſh for ſome 
rime enjoyed without competition. The Dutch, 
however, and other nations, gradually infinuated 
themſelves into this commerce, which they carried 
on to a very great diſadvantage, as not being fa- 
voured with thoſe privileges which the Czar had 
granted to the Engliſh company : theſe were at 
length unhappily loſt, in the time of the great re- 
bellion. When the Czar heard that the Engliſh na- 
tion had brought their ſovereign to the ſcaffold, he 
was ſo exaſperated againſt them, that he forthwith 
deprived them of the immunities in trade which 
they had hitherto enjoyed in the dominions of Ruſ- 
ſia; nor could our company, with all its efforts 
retrieve them in the Ga 1 that our merchants 
were obliged to trade at Archangel on the footing of 
other Enropean nations. 

The commodities chiefly imported into Arch- 
angel were gold and ſilver ſtuffs and laces, gold 
wire, cochineal, indigo, and other drugs for dy- 
ing; wine, brandy, and other diſtilled fpir:ts. The 
cuſtoms ariſing to the Czar were computed at two 
hundred thouſand rubles a year, and the number 
of foreign ſhips at four hundred annually : but 
ſince the courts of Peterſburg and Riga were _ 
ed, great part of the trade has been removed to 


the Baltic, and the commerce of Archangel is great- 
ly decayed, £ 
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The houſes of Archangel are generally of wood, 
but well ' contrived ; and every chamber is pro- 
vided with a ſtove, as a fence againſt the cold, 
which is here exceflive in the winter. The ſtreets 
are paved with broken pieces of timber and rub- 
biſh, diſpoſed ſo unſkilfully, that one cannot walk 
over it without running the riſque of falling, ex- 
cept when the ſtreets are rendered ſmooth and 
equal by the ſnow that falls, and freezes in the 
winter. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cold 
in this place, there is always plenty of good pro- 
viſions : butcher's meat, poultry, wild fowl, and 
fiſh, in great variety, are fold ſurprizingly cheap. 
A brace of partridges may be bought tor four 
pence. Theſe birds, as well as the hares of this 
country, grow white in the winter ; and when the 
weather becomes more mild, refume their natural 
colour. | 

The moſt remarkable edifice in Archangel is a 
large town-houſe, built of ſquare ſtones in the 
Italian manner, and divided into three parts : one 
of theſe conſiſts of large commodious apartments, 
for the accommodation of merchants, ſtrangers as 
well as natives: here they are permitted to reſide 
with their merchandize till the month of October, 
when all the foreign ſhips ſer fail for the reſpective 
countries to which they belong. Then the traders 
are obliged to remove their quarters from the 
town- houſe or palace, which hath a ſpacious court, 
that reaches down to the river. 

The government of Archangel was lodged in 
the governor till the firſt year of the preſent cen- 
tury, when the Czar appointed four burgomaſters 
to regulate all civil and mercantile affairs; ſo that 
now the governor's power is confined to the militia. 
The court ſends hither yearly a commiſſioner to 
receive the cuſtoms, which are collected by four 
depuries in his abſence. 

A a 3 St. 
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St. Nicholas, another ſea-port, ſtands upon the 
White Sea, abour ſeven leagues weſt of Archangei. 
From this place the whole bay of St. Nicholas de- 
rived its name; but at preſent the town and trade 
are very inconſiderable. 

Next to Archangel the moſt conſiderable town 
in this province is Colmogorod, the ſeat of a Ruſ. 
ſian archbiſhop. It is ſituated on the weſtern bank 
of the Dwina, about ten leagues above Archan 
near the place where the Pinega falls into 
river. 

Neva Dwinka is a ſtrong fortreſs, lately builtto 
defend the mouth of the new canal, or the moſt 
northern opening of the Dwina on the White Sea, 
It is furniſhed with a large wooden bridge over the 
river, the middle part of which can be drawn up 
occaſionally for the paſſage of veſſels. 

Sotrotitza, otherwiſe Suttowitzogda, is a large 
city, ſtanding on the ſouthern confines of this pro- 
vince, inhabited by many conſiderable merchants 
and curious mechanicks. In the neighbourhood 
there is a territory of very conſiderable extent, cal- 
led Wolluſtuſgy ; the inhabitants of which are a 
civil zed people, who ſpeak a —_— peculiar to 
themſelves, profeſs the doctrines of the Greck 
church, and are ſuppoſed to have come originally 
from Livonia. | 

We ſhall conclude this article by mentioning the 
iſland Martinowitz, lying on the north-weſt coaft 
of the province called Ingoria, from which it s 
parted by an oblong lake, terminating at each end 
in a narrow ſtreight. The ifland ſtretches about 
forty-five leagues in length, and eighteen in 
breadth, lying between the forty-third and forty- 
ſeventh degrees of caſt longitude from London. 
It extends near two degrees to the northward of 
the Artic Circle, is covered with woods and foreſts, 
and watered by leveral rivers, ſuch as the 222 
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Carana, Colcowa, &c. and in ſome of the beſt 
maps is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Oſtrow Kan- 
denoſs. Here is likewiſe a a town and a cape, weil 
known by the names of Kandenoſs and Candenora ; 
but the ſeverity of the climate is ſcarce tolerable. 

Still farther to the northward we meet with an- 
other ſmaller iſland, called Kalgew, or Kolgow, of 
which we can give no particular account. 

Having thus taken a ſummary view of the weſtern 
rovinces in Ruſſia, we ſhall now proceed to de- 

ibe thoſe that conſticyte the eaſtern diviſion, 
namely, Mezen, Ingora, Candora, and Tecfca Pct- 
zora, the country of the Vogaliſe, Permia, Ou- 
ftiong, Zirania, and Viatka. We ſhall afterwards 
diſtinguiſh the provinces of Muſcovian Tartary, 
Caſan, Bulgara, Boſkiria, Aſtracan, Siberia, and 
Samoieda, as well as thoſe that are comprehended 
in Ruſſian Lapland. 

The territory of Mezen lies to the northward of 
Dwina and the river Prega, and extends northerly 
to Ingora and the ſtreights of Kandenoſs, a long 
narrow tract of land, abounding with foreſts, tens, 
and mountains, barren, cold, and comfortleſs. The 
chief town, called Mezzen, and the other villages 
belonging to this diſtrict, are wretched places, un- 
worthy of particular deſcription. 

The next province, of Ingora, is equally cold, 
barren, marſhy, woody, and mountainous, bounded 
on the north by the Frozen Ocran, and on the ſouth 
by the provinces of Ouſtiong and Permia. It is a 

tract of country, extending a conſiderable 
way beyond the Polar Circle, and watered by a 
great number of rivers, among which we number 
the Firza, Golocbentza, Golocbicca, Otmas Oy- 
metza, Pietza, &c. which flow northwards into the 
gulph of Teeſca. The inhabitants are as brutal as 
the Samoiedes, whom they reſemble in their teed- 
ing on the raw guts and garbage of animals; but 
Aa\4 their 
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their language is different. In the middle of the 
province is the territory of Vaconitza Voloſt, in- 
cluding a few ſcattered rowns or villages. On the 
ſouthern part it is divided from Zirania by the ju- 
gorian mountains which are always covered with 
ice and ſnow. The chief town, Jugora, or Juhora, 
ſtands on a bay of the ſame name on the northern 
coaſt, between the iſle of Kandenoſs and the gulph 
of Petzerſkaia. The other places of this province 
are too inconſiderable to be mentioned. 

Permia, one of the largeſt provinces in the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, is bounded on the north by the coun- 
try of the Vogulizi, on the eaſt by Siberia, on the 
ſouth by the province of Vaitka, and on the weſt 
by Ouſtiong. It extends near nine degrees of la- 
tirude in length, and is in ſome places ſixty leagues 
broad ; is watered by ſome large rivers, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is the Kama, riſing from a 
long chain of mountains, which ſeparates the pro- 
vince from Siberia, and ſtretch themſelves from 
the kingdom of Caſan to the coaſt of the Frozen 
Sea, I his country is full of lakes and mountains, 
and the ſoil ſo unkindly, that it produces nothing 
but peas, beans, and other pulſe, which the natives 
eat inſtead of bread. They ſpeak a language pe- 
culiar to themſelves, have their own cuſtoms and 
religion, and pay to the Ruſſian emperor a yearly 
tribute in furs and horſes. The capital, Solikam- 
fkoi, is ſaid to be a large and opulent city, inha- 
bited by many conſi le merchants, who traffick 
in falt ; of which commodity great 4 are 
here made, and ſhipped in large veſſels built for 
that purpoſe. Theſe veſſels fail down the Kama 
into the Volga, which diſembogues itſelf into the 
Caſpian Sea below Aſtracan. Other raphers 


and travellers ſay the chief city of this province is 
Permia Velikaia, ſituated near the confluence of 
the Kama and the Wiſſora, in the latitude of ſixty- 
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two: they likewiſe enumerate a great number of 
other cities and towns, of which we know very few 
particulars, 
The country of Uſting, or Ouſtiough, lies to 
the weſtward of Permia, and to the ſouthward of 
Waga and Dwina, a ſmall barren province, covered 
with impenetrable woods, that afford ſhelter to a 
at number of black foxes, which yield valuable 
rs. The rivers Jugh and Suchana riſe in diffe- 
rent of this province, and, meeting near 
the middle, form the Dwina, fo called from its 
being compoſed of a double ftream : but before 
theſe two rivers join, the Suchana is ſwelled by 
many different ſtreams : at the mouth of one of 
theſe ſtands the monaſtery of Teelego. Some of 
the frontiers of this province are watered by the 
Waga, which falls into the Dwina. The river 
Ouſtiong ſprings in this province, and diſembogues 
itſelf into the Suchana. The capital. Ouſtiough, 
from Oſtium Jugæ, ſtands on the weſtern banks of 
the Suchana, into which the Jugh falls, a little 
below the town. This place is a metropolitan ſee, 
and was formerly thought ſo ſtrong, that in times 
of danger the Czars ſent hither their moſt valuable 
effects. The city is ſtill conſiderable, extendi 
about a le in form of a creſcent. The 
remarkable building is the archiepiſcopal palace, 
which is large and gloomy. There are ten or 
twelve churches built of ſtone, and covered with 
tin : the other churches, and the houſes in general, 
are of timber. It is ſurrounded with ſtone walls; 
ſtands about two hundred and twenty miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Archangel, and is chiefly noted for a 
yearly fair of fox-ſkins, and other peltry. The 
other towns are Wiod, Sanaſterwa, Widſogkaiaſal, 
Totma, Totma-Starmia, Waltazemeetz-Godoriek, 
Broufinkoi-Godorick, and Dwina : but all theſe are 
inconſiderable. | 

The 
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The province of Zirania, or Zarani, is a long 
narrow tract of land, ſtretching from the ran 
to the ſixty- fifth degree of latitude, almoſt totally 
covered with impenetrable woods, and haunted by 
an incredible number ot wild beaſts : the land muſt 
of conſequence be barren, and thinly inhabited, 
The people live ſcattered in villages, compoſed of 
wretched huts ; are fierce, brutiſh, and intractable, 
They hve by hunting, clothe themſelves with part 
of the ſkins, and exchange the overplus with their 
neighbours tor thoſe nece ſſaries without which they 
cannot well ſubſiſt. Their chief villages are known 
by the names of Zericow, Towria, Ouſtwina, Ook- 
la, Veyſema, Larenſcoi, Ouſoy, Relencitz, Ouſiſſo- 
li, and Kerſa; all of them miſerable places, unwor- 
thy of further not . ce. 
The dutchy of Viatka, or Wiadſki, is the laſt 
rovince of eaſtern Muſcovy, bounded on the ſouth 
the kingdom of Cafan, and on the eaſt by pat 
of Siberia. It was conquered from the Tartars by 
the czar [wan Baſilowitz, and was then almoſt de- 
ſerted, on account of the incurſions of the Schire- 
miſſe Tartars; but now it fares much better, as 
both nations have been ſubdued by the Ruſſians. 
This province, thouzh woody, marſhy, and bar, 
ren, produces a great quantity of honey, wax, and 
furs. It is watered by the river Vaitka, which 
takes its riſe within the province, and waſhing ſe- 
veral towns, after a ſhort courſe, falls into the 
Kama. On that river ſtands the capital, Viatka, 
a biſhop's ſee, provided with a ſtrong caſtle, built 
by the czar Baſilowitz, to check the incurſions of 
the Tartars. The place can boaſt of nothing elſe 
remarkable, except two roads leading from hence 
to Moſcow ; one of which, though ſhorter, is much 
more dangerous than the other, becauſe it runs 
through vaſt moraſſes, and is infeſted by the Schi- 
remiſſe free-booters. Colclinitz is another _— 
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derable town of this dutchy, ſituated on the ſame 
river, near the frontiers of the kingdom of Caſan. 
Slaboda ſtands more to the north-weſt, on the bor- 
ders of the Schiremiſſe Tartars. Beſides theſe, the 
province includes Clinow, Ortow, and Kaigorod, 
all fortified after the Ruſſian manner: but the Czars 
having enlarged their dominions by conqueſt, theſe 
fortifications are become uſcleſs, and neglected ac- 
cordingly. 5 | 
Muſcovian Tartary, in Europe, comprehends 
Caſan, Bulgaria, Baſkiria, Aſtracan, Siberia, and 
Samoieda. Caſan, called by the Ruſſians Czarſti- 
no Cazanſkoi, is a kingdom, formerly governed 
its own monarchs, who were rich and powerf 
The czar Baſilowitz ſubdued the greater part of it, 
after a long and bloody war; and the conqueſt was 
finiſhed in the year 1554, by his ſon Iwan Baſilo- 
witz, who likewiſe added the kingdom of Aſtracan 
to his dominions. Since that period, theſe two 
kingdoms have been conſidered as the richeſt 
jewels in the Ruſſian diadem ; Caſan for its ferti- 
lity, and Aſtracan on account of its commerce. 
Calan is bounded on the north by the provinces of 
Vaitka and Permia; on the eaſt by Tumæan Tar- 
tary ; on the ſouth by Baſkeria, Bulgaria, and Aſ- 
tracan z on the weſt by the Lower Novogorod and 
Muſcovy Proper. The foil, naturally fertile, is 
watered by the two great rivers, Volga and Kama, 
which not only render the ground ſtill more fertile, 
but enrich the province with traffick. Cazan, or 
Cazanum, the capital, ſtands in the latitude of 
fifty-ſix degrees, fifty four minutes, on the river 
Caſanka, in the midſt of a ſpacious and fruitful 
Plain. It is a large and populous city, the feat of 
A Ruſſian metropolitan, abounding with a great 
number of churches, monaſteries, and ſpies, which 
yield a magnificent proſpect, both from the land, 
and from the veſſels that are continually failing up 


and 
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and down the Volga, into which the Caſanka fall 
about four miles below the city. The houſes in 
—_— as well as the ramparts and towers, are 
uilt of wood. The caſtle, however, is fortified 
with ſtone walls, ſurrounded by the river, which 
forms a formidable foſſe, well ſtored with artillery 
and ammunition, ſecured by a ftrong garriſon of 
Ruffian ſoldiers, under the comm of its own 
waiwode, independent of the governor of the city. 
At the confluence of the Cafanka and the Volga, 
there is a large commodious dock for building 
ſhipping, and other veſſels of conſiderable bur- 
then, to carry on the commerce of the Volga and 
the Caſpian Sea. Caſan is well ſupplied, by land 
and water, with all forts of neceſſaries and provi- 
fions, ſold very cheap, and in great abundance. 
Wine and fruits are brought hither from Turkey : 
Moſcow fupplies the inhabitants with groceries, 
and European commodiries : they receive furs and 
iron work from Siberia and Tartary : tea is im- 
ported by the annual caravans that arrive from 
China. Ir is admirably fituated for the commerce 
of the ſouthern parts of this empire, and accord- 
ingly we reckon it the third great magazine in 
Ruffia for all ſorts of merchandize. The merchants 
of Caſan formerly maintained a conſiderable com- 
merce with Khieva, Bokhara, and other places of 
Farrary, which is now loft ; but the trade with 
Perfia ftill contirues. Here are ſeveral manufac- 
tures of red Ruſſia leather, large quantities of 
which are ſent annually to Peterſburg. The terri- 
tory abounds with oaks, which yield plenty of bark 
for tanning : the timber uſed for the navy is felled 
in the neighbourhocd of the city, and is counted 
excellent for the purpoſe of fhip-bnilding. This 
timber is conveyed to Peterſburg in low flat-bot- 
romed veſſels, which are drawn up to Twire when 
the river ſwells, and from thence into the canal by 
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P but two ſummers ate com- 
monly ſpent in this tedious conveyance. A great 


number of Tartars live in the neighbourhood of 
Caſan, which is a pleaſant and fruitful country. 

are neat and cleanly in their perſons, and 
ſupply the markets with horſes, ſheep, and all other 
kinds of cattle, which produce abundance of tal- 
low. Proviſions are ſent in great quantities from 
hence to Aſtracan, and to all the towns and ſettle- 
ments on the Volga. About twenty- four leagues 
weſt of Caſan ſtands the ſmall city of Kockſchaga, 
on the bank of the Volga, where ſometimes there 
is not water enough to float large veſſels. Mal- 
miſhas, a paultry town on the fide of the river Ca- 
fanka, near the frontiers of Bulgaria, ſurrounded 
with a wooden wall, and thinly peopled with in- 
digent inhabitants. About three miles from the 
Volga are the ruins of Scrulierſki, ſaid to have been 
a large opulent city, between Caſan and Aſtracan, 
deſtroyed by the great Tamerlane. The reſt of 
the towns in this kingdom are, Laiſoff, Sabackzar, 
Pagantzina, Swatſk, Kolcis, Tetul, Karakul, Sun» 
der, Batula, Bur, and Uza; but none of them 
deſerve particular regard. 

The kingdom of Bulgaria, otherwiſe known by 
the name of Horda, or region of the Zavolani, 
was antiently inhabited by the Bulgares, who made 
an irruption into theſe parts from Aſia, and con- 
ferred their name on this country, which is divided 
into Great and Little, or Aſian and European Bul- 
garia. European Bulgaria lies along the ſouthern 
coaſts of the Danube, and was heretofore annexed 
to the kingdom of Hungary; from which, how- 
ever, it was conquered by ſultan Amurath II. and 
then it became part of Turkey in Europe: as ſuch 
it will be deſcribed in its proper place. Bulgaria 
the Great, which was ſubdued by the czars of Muſ- 
covy, is bounded on the north by the — 
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Caſan; on the eaſt by Baſkiria ; on the ſouth by 
the river Sumara, which divides it from the king- 
dom of Aſtracan; and on the weſt by the Volga, 
This country is watered by the Kama, Belema, 
Adroba, Volga, Camiſamar, and Semmiour. Near 
the centre of the kingdom are the deſarts of Ufa. 
It is terminated on the eaſt by a ridge of high 
mountains; part of which, being the mountains of 
Caf, yield abundance of iron, chryſtal, and other 
valuable ſtones. On the fouthern fide is the large 
lake Kerghewl; and a monaſtery of the order of 
St. Baſil on the fide of the river Beleia. We are 
little acquainted with the nature of the ſoil, and 
the produce of the country; but the province muſt 
be populous, if we may be allowed to judge from 
the number and ſize of the cities it contains. Bul- 
gar, or Bulgara, the capital, ſtands on the Volga, 
and is counted one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
in Ruſſia: Samara, ſituated on the river of the 
ſame rame, which falls into the Volga, is built on 
the declivity of a mountain, and the ſuburbs ſtretch 
along the banks of the river: the place is large; 
but the houſes are generally wretched, they, a 
well as the walls and fortifications, being built of 
timber. The city of Samara is ſaid to have been 
raiſed in one month, by thirty thouſand men ſent 
thither, in the reign of the czar Peter. The work 
was directed by prince Galiſchin; and the place 
proved of excellent uſe, not only in —_— the 
incurſions of the Tartars and Coſſacks, but like- 
wiſe in affording magazines to ſupply the army in 
that province with all kinds of proviſion and neceſ- 
faries. Simberka, or Simberſkaigoras, a large and 
opulent city, - advantageouſly ſituated, was, with 
many others, deſtroyed by Tamerlane. We are 
told by Joha Struits, in his Voyages, that, going 
aſhore at this place, he aſcended a mountain, where 
formerly ſtood the city of Abuchim, and there w 
cove 
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covered a ſtone with an inſcription, which was in- 
terpreted by a Muſcovite to this effect: Who- 
ſoever thou art, if thou haſt ſtrength enough to 
turn me, thou wilt make thy fortune.” From this 
intimation our traveller and his company, expect- 
ing to find ſome hidden treaſure, immediately 
moved it from its place, and on the under fide 
found another inſcription, importing, This is not 
the firſt time thou haſt taken great pains to little 

rpoſe.” The adjacent country ſeemed to be very 
fertile, but quite deſolate and uninhabited. 

Baſkiria, inhabited by the Baſkiri Tartars, lies to 
the ſouthward of Bulgaria and the Tumæan Tar- 
tary ; but the country is ſo little known, that we 
can give no account of its foil, produce, cities, or 
inhabitants. Here however is the mount Albater, 
from whence iſſue the two rivulers. called Vye and 
Loſtrama. Theſe, after a courſe of ſome leagues, 
joining, form the river Tobol, which runs into Si- 
beria, and gives its name to the city Tobolſkoi, 
capital of that province. From part of Bulgaria 
this province is divided by a ridge of mountains, 
that produce iron and chryſtal : here alſo is the 
lake Jakaia, iſſuing in the river Jaick, which wa- 
w_ part of this country, and falls into the Caſpian 

The kingdom of Aſtracan is the moſt eaſtern 
province in Europe, bounded on the north by Bul- 
garia and Baſkiria; on the ſouth by the Caſpian 
dea; on the weſt by the Volga, which divides it 
from the Nagayan Tartars and Don Coſſacks; and 
on the eaſt by the great ridge of mountains which 
part it from Great Tartary. The province extends 
from the forty-ſixth to the fifty-ſecond degree of 
latitude. The ſummer is long, and intenſely hot: 
the winter continues about three months ſo ſevere, 
that the Volga is frozen hard enough to bear loaded 
lledges. The foil is rich and fertile; but the Tar- 

rars 
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tars who inhabit it are gers to 
On the weſtern and ſouthern ſides of the Volga are 
heaths of a prodigious extent, ſandy, deſart, and 
uncultivated : theſe, however, produce vaſt quan- 
tities of fine tranſparent ſalt in pits, where the fun 
. bakes and incruſtates it to the thickneſs of an inch 
on the ſurface of the water. There are pits inthe 
neighbourhood of Aftracan which yield this excel- 
lent ſalt in fuch abundance, that any perſon may 
carry it off, paying at the rate of one farthing a 
poott, which is equal to forty pounds. The me- . 
tropolis, Aftracan, is ſituated within the boundz. 
ries of Aſia, on an ifland called Dolgoi, about 
ſixty Engliſh miles above the place where the VN 
ga diſembogues itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. The 
city derives its name from Hadgee Tarken, a Tar 
tar, by whom it was founded. It was 
by Iwan Baſttowiz, recovered by the Tartars in 
the year 1668, and retaken by the Czar, who en- 
loyed for this purpoſe a great number of f. 
veſſels, in which he tranſported his foi 

down the Volga from Caſan. The city of Aſt 
can is about two miles and a half in circumference, 
ſurrounded by a brick wall, which is now in a rol 
ous condition: but, if we comprehend the faburds; 
the circuit will be near five miles. The number 
of inhabitants amounts to ſeventy thouſand, m- 
cluding Armenians and Tartars, as well as a fen 
Perſians and Indians. The garriſon conſiſts of fix 
iments of the beſt Ruſſian troops, who, when 
this place was alarmed from the fide of Perſia, had 
in the adjacent plain erected a great number of 
ſmall batteries, to ſcour the fields, and obſtruct the 
approach of the enemy. The houfes of Afﬀtracat 
are built of wood, and generally mean and incon- 
venient. The higher parts of the city command 
a proſpect of the Volga, which is here about three 
miles in breadth, and exhibits a noble 2 
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The marſhy lands on the banks of it render the 
place very ſickly in the ſummer: the earth, being 
imptegnated with ſalt, is extremely fertile, and 
produces abundance of fruit, the immoderate uſe 
of which is attended with epidemical diſtempers. 
Sickneſs is likewiſe the conſequence of thoſe annual 
changes in the atmoſphere, produced by the floods- 
in ſpring and autumn. All round the city of Aſ- 
tracan, at the diſtance of two miles, we ſee a great 
number of gardens, orchards, and vineyards, pro- 
ducing all, forts of herbs and roots, (except cauli- 
flowers,) artichoaks, and potatoes, apples, pears, 


| Cherries, grapes, and excellent water-melons; which 


laſt, though remarkably juicy, grow beſt in a 
ſandy ſoil. The grapes a e counted fo delicious, 
that they are preſerved in ſand, and tranſported 
to court by land- carriage, at a prodigious ex- 
pence: yet the wine of Aſtracan is very indiffe- 
rent. The ſummer being generally dry, the ir- 
habitants water their gardens by means ot large 
wheels worked by wind or horſes, which raiſe the 
water to the higheſt part of the garden, from 
which it runs in trenches to refreſh the roots of 
every ſingle tree and plant. Th: neighbouring 
country produces hares and partridges, plenty of 
quails in ſummer, with wild, and water fowl of all 
ſorts in abundance. About ten miles below Af. 
tracan is a ſmall ifland, called Boſmaife, on which 
are built large ſtore-houſes for the ſalt which is 
made about twelve miles to the eaſtward, and, 
being brought hither in boats, is conveyed up the 
Volga, in order to ſupply the country as far as 
Motcow and Twere. The quantity of falt an- 
nually dug for theſe purpoſes amounts to ſome 
millions of pounds, the excluſive property of which 
is claimed by the crown, and yields a conſiderable 
revenue; for the ſoldiers and bulk of the people 
hve almoſt intirely on bread and ſalt. The neigh- 
Vox. I. B b bourhood 
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bourhood of theſe ſalt- works is of great advan- 
rage to the fiſheries, which extend from hence to 
the Caſpian Sea, and reach to the ſouth-eaſt as far 
as Yack, and even an hundred miles above Zarit- 
zen. The principal fiſh here caught are ſtur 
ſtarlett, belluga, and aſſotra. Theſe, being ſalted, 
are put on board of veſſels, and ſent away in the 
{pring, for the uſe of the whole empire, even as 
ar as Peterſburg : but, as fiſh may be kept freſh 
ſo long as it is frozen, the winter is no ſooner ſet 
in, than they tranſport great quantities of it by 
land, through all the provinces of Ruſſia. Of the 
roes of the fiſh called belluga, which are white, 
tranſparent, and of an agreeable flavour, the fiſhers 
here prepare the caviare, which 1s in ſo much 
eſteem all over Europe. Theſe fiſheries were 
firſt eſtabliſhed by one 1 ikon Demedoff, a carrier, 
who ſettled in this place about half a century ago, 
his whole wealth conſiſting of two horſes. By dint 
of ſkill and induſtry, he foon grew the richeſt 
merchant in this country : but his ſucceſs became 
ſo alluring to the crown, that of late years it hath 
engroſſed ſome of the fiſheries, as well as the ſalt- 
works. From the latter end of July to the be- 
ginning of October, the country about Aſtracan 
is frequently infeſted with myriads of locuſts, 
which darken the air in their progreſſion from the 
north to the ſouthward ; and wherever they fall, 
conſume the whole verdure of the earth. Thele 
inſects can even live for ſome time under water: for 
when the wind blows acroſs the Volga, vaſt num- 
bers of them fall in cluſters, and are rolled aſhore ; 
and their wings are no ſooner dry, than they riſe 
and take flight again. Heretofore the inhabitants 
ot Aitracan traded to Khuva and Bokhara; but at 
preſent theſe branches are loſt, and their com- 
merce is limitzd to Perſia and the dominions of 


| Ruſſia, Even the trade to Perſia is much dimi- 
niſhed 
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niſhed by the troubles of that country: neverthe- 
leſs, the commerce of Aſtracan is ſtill conſiderable. 
A few years ago, the city maintained about forty 
veſſels, from one to two hundred tons burthen, 
for the Caſpian trafick, Some of theſe belong to 
the government, and are commanded by a com- 
modore, under the direction of the admiralty. 
This office is generally well ſtocked with naval 
ſtores, which are ſold occafionally to the mer- 
chants. The trading ſhips convey proviſions to 
the frontier towns of Terkie and Kiſlar, ſituated 
on the Caſpian Sea; and tranſport merchandize 
to ſeveral parts of Perſia, Some years ago, the 
Engliſh Ruſſian company opened a trade from 
Aſtracan to Perſia over the Caſpian Sea, and ſhips 
were built for tnat purpoſe ; but this commerce 
was ſoon prohibited by the Czarina, in conſe- 
quence of the miſmanagement of an Engliſh 
tactor, and the jealouly of the Ruſſians. The 
merchants of Aſtracan export to Perſia, chiefly on 
account of the Armenians, red leather, linens, 
wollen cloths, and other European manufactures. 
In return, they import the commodities of Perſia, 
particularly thoſe manufactured at Caſan; ſuch as 
lilk ſaſhes intermixed with gold, for the uſe of the 
Poles ; wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed with cotton; 
rice, cotton, rhubarb, and a ſmall quantity of other 
drugs; but the chief commod ty is raw filk. The 
government has engroſſed the article of rhubarb, 
the greater part of which is brought into Ruſſia 
by the Tartars of Yakurtſki, bordering on the 
eaſtern Tartars belonging to China. They travel 
through Siberia ro Samura, thence to Caſan, and 
laſtly ro Moſcow. The revenue of Aſtracan is 
computed at one hundred and fifty thouſand 
rubles, or thirty-three thouſand pounds, ariſing 
chiefly from ſalt and fiſh. The city i» ruled by 
a governor, under the check of a chancery, H 
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is nevertheleſs arbitrary enough, and exerciſes 
oppreſſion with impunity. The officers of the 
admiralty and cuſtom-houſe, having very ſmall fa. 
laries, are open to corruption, and extremely ra- 
pacious. At chriſtening-feaſts, which are attended 
with great intemperance, the gueſts drink a kind 
of cherry brandy. our of large goblers, and every 
perſon invited throws a preſent of money into the 
bed of the mother, who fits up with great forma- 
lity to be ſaluted by the company. 

The Indians have a pagan temple at Aſtracan, 
in which they pay their adoration, and make 
offcrings of truit to a very ugly deformed idol, 
The prieſt of this pagod ule incenſe, beads, cups, 
and proſtrations. "The Tartars, on the contrary, 
hold image-worſhip in the utmoſt abomination, 
In the neighbourhood of this city, there are ſeve- 
ral ſettlements of the Crim Tartars, who pay tri- 
bute to the Ruſſians. They are a civil, induſtrious 
people, who cultivate the ground, which pro- 
duces manna- ſeed, oats, muſk-melons, and water- 
melons : but their chief wealth conſiſts in their 
daughters, ſheep, horſes, and cattle. When a 
Tartar's daughter becomes mairiageable, her tent 
is covered with white linen, and to the top is 
fixed a painted c'oth tied with red ſtrings ; at one 
ſide of the tent ſtands a painted waggon, and theſe 
conſtitute her marriage portion : in confequence 
of this ſignal, the young men make their addreſſes 
to the father, who beſtows the maiden in marriage 
upon him who offers the moſt valuable preſent. 
Thele Tartars are of the muſſulman religion, and 
ſeem to be extremely nice in their burial- places. 
1 heir graves are dug very deep, lined with bricks, 
white-waſhed, vaulted, and ſurrounded with mud- 
walls, on the top of which they plant white flags, 
in honour of the deceaſed, 
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Along the ſide of the Volga, between Aſtracan 
and Yerkie, there are forme ſettlements of the 
Khalmucks, who dwell in round tents, called 
Khabithus, raiſed with canes in the form of a cone, 
and covered with willocks, which is a very thick 
felt made of camel's hair. Some of theſe rents are 
fifteen yards in circumference, and about twelve 
feet high. The fire is made in the centre, and 
the ſmoke iſſues through a hole at the top. Theſe 
pie are wretchedly poor, and almoſt naked. 
They ſubſiſt on the fiſh they take in the Volga, 
through which they paddle in ſmall canues; tor 
the governor of Aſtracan deprived them of their 
large boass, in which they uled to rob and murder 
paſſengers, and diſturb the peace of the govern- 
ment. They chooſe to live on the banks of the 
river, among the tall flags and ruſhes, which in 
ſome meaſure protect them from the rigours of 
the winter. We ſeldom fee above ſeven or eight 
tents in one place; and theſe contain about thirty 
or forty perſons, who live in diſtinct families, un- 
der the direction of one chief, elected as a ma- 
giſtrate. There are other tribes of the Khalmucks, 
who live a wandering life, like the antient Scy- 
thians, moving ſoutherly or northerly, according 
to the coldneſs or heat of the ſcaſon. 

The navigation of the Volga is a ſubject of ſuch 
conſequence to the empire of Ruſſia, that the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee ſome of its pe- 
culiarities deſcribed. We have already obſerved, 
that this celebrated river, formerly kncwa by the 
name of the Rha, takes its riſe in the province of 
ReſkofF, iſſuing from the lake Fernaff, and, in a 
courle of near three thouſand Engliſh miles, re- 
ceives a great number of conſiderable rivers, 
among which are the Twerſa from Twere, the 
Moſka from Moſcow, the Occa from Kolumna, 
the Kuma, and the Samar. Thus enlarged by 
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tributary ſtreams, it runs with a majeſtic courſe 
into the Caſpian Sea. Thole tributary rivers bei 
ſwelled by torrents from the mountains, when the 
ſnow melts in the ſpring, mult of conſeq 
raiſe the waters of tte Volga at this ſeaſon. It 
accordingly begins to riſe in March, increaſes in 
April and May, continues above its uſual mark 
till the end of June, and then decreaſes apace. It 
is again ſwelled by the autumnal rains in Septem- 
ber; but this increaſe is neither ſo great, nor ſo 
regular. At Aſtracan, the riſe uſually amounts to 
ſeven or eight feet, unleſs it be augmented by the 
ſoutherly wind blowing the water up the Caſpian 
Sea. At Zazitzen, which ſtands four hundred 
werſts above Aſtracan, the ſtream riſes to twenty 
feet; and much higher at Caſan, which is 
twelve hundred werſts nearer the ſource of the 
river. The ice breaks up at different times in dif- 
ferent parts of the river, according to the climates 
through which it runs. At Altracan, the thaw 
begins about the end of February ; bur the froſt 
continues a month longer at Caſan. The channal 
is, in ſome meaſure, altered every year by the 
force of the current, and the ſands which are 
blown into it from the adjacent country, The 
ſtream, in its common courſe, runs at the rate of a 
mile an hour; but, in time of floods, it flows 
with three times that velocity. For large veſſels 
the navigation is difficult, except when the river 
is ſwelled: at theſe ſeaſons it floats veſſels of fix 
hundred tons“. The trade of the Volga is very 
great and extenſive, eſpecially from Yanflaw and 
Caſan. Beſides the great quantity of fiſh taken 
in the river, and exported to all parts of the em- 
pire, the caviare alone conſtitutes a conſiderable 
article of commerce. It is made (as we have ſaid 
The ſailors on this river are ſo expert in warping, that they 
will, in one dav, warp a velle! tuity miles againtt the ſtream. 
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above) of the roes of ſturgeon and belluga, and 
the Ruſflians call it Jecra. I he fibrous parts being 
taken away, they are mixed with a kigd of puri- 
fied ſalt brine, then drained from the oily parts, 
and preſſed into a conſiſtence, which may be pre- 
ſerved for two or three years. The grain is of a 
darkiſh grey colour, almoſt as big as a pepper- 
corn, and when cut, appezrs tranſparent. In the 
winter it is conveyed freſh to all parts of the em- 
pire, being greatly eſteemed as a toothſume reſto- 
rative. A large quantity is exported to Italy, and 
conſumed by the Chriſtians of the Levant. The 
beſt method of preparing it, is practiſed by the 
Armenians, who have been known to bring above 
three hundred tons in one year to marker. 

The ſecond town in the province of Aſtracan is 
Saratow, or Saratof, ſituated on a branch of the 
Volga, on a riſing ground, from whence the ſub- 
urbs extend themſelves along the ſide of the river. 
Though this place is ſtiled a fortreſs, the upper 
part of the town has no other fortifications than 
wooden towers; but it is always fecured by a 
ſtrong garriſon, to ſuppreſs the incurſions of the 
Khalmuck Tartars, a ſavage and rapacious race, 
whoſe territory begins in the neighbourhood of 
this city. The country around Saratof is open 
and fertile; and at one of the gates is the begin- 
ning of a beaten highway, which runs as far as 
Moſcow. The town is beautified by a good num- 
ber of wooden churches ; but the houles are ge- 
nerally mean and. inconvenient. The inhabitants 
are all Ruſſians, and the greater part ſoldiers, un- 
der the command of the governor. The city has 
ſuffered greatly from conflagrations : but the 
greateſt misfortune is its being ſubject to the in- 
curſions of the Tartars, whom the Muſcovites 
have driven from this province towards the ſhore 
af the Caſpian Sea, and the river Jaick. Theſe are, 
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po” ſgeaking, either out-laws, or vaſſals who 
ave dclerred from their maſters. Their fortune 
being deſperate, they turn robbers and pirates, 
and commonly herd in gangs of thirty and forty, 
They procure row-boats that will hold twenty or 
thirty men, provided with fire-arms, and, board. 
ing the veſſels on the Volga, maſſacre the paſ- 
ſengers, and plunder their effects. The Arme- 
nians are generally intrepid, and fight bravely in 
detence of their property : but the bourlacks, or 
Ruſſian water-men, are ſrized with a pannic at the 
firſt appearance of thoſe barbarians, who, they 
imagine, are rendered invincible by compact with 
the devil. Detachments of ſoldiers are often lent 
in queſt of thoſe ruffians, and a very ſevere pu- 
niſhment is inflicted upon them, it they be taken. 
A gibber is errected on a float, and turniſhed with 
hooks, according to the number of the malcfactors, 
who are ſtripped and faſtened to them alive by the 
ribs: then the float is launched into the ſtream ; 
and the inhabitants of the towns and viilages on 
the banks of the river are forbid, on pain of 
death, to give them any ſuſtenance or relief, 
They ſometimes live four cr five days in this mi- 
ſerable ſituation, howling and blaſpheming in a 
delirium produced by the pain, and between 
whiles imploring a draught of water, with the 
moſt piteous lamentation. If any of their confe- 
derates find them in this condition, and think 
there is a probability of their recovering, they 
take them down, and relieve them at the riſque of 
their own lives: but if they perceive them in 
extremity, they diſpatch them inſtantly with their 
fire arms. One ot theſe miſcreants having diſen- 
gaged himſelf from the hook, ſwam aſhore, half 
dead with loſs of blood, cold, and famine. [n this 
miſerable plight, he had the reſolution to attack 
3 ſhepherd, and having knocked out his —_— 
wit 
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with a ſtone, cloathed himſelf with the man's 
apparel. 

Czaritza, or Czfaria, ſtanding on the weſt fide 
of the Volga, is a ſtrong fortreſs, conſtantly ſe- 
cured with a good garriſon. In the neighbour- 
hood of this tortieſs may be ſeen the trench or 
canal between the rivers Laola and Camiſhinka, 
by means of which the czar Peter propoſed to 
open a communication between the Don and the 
Volga. The diſtance between the neareſt parts 
of the two great rivers did not exceed an hun- 
dred miles: but that between the ſmall river Laola, 
which falls into the Don, and the Camilhinka, 
which runs into the Volga, was not much above 
three miles: fluices were to be placed on theſe 
ſmall rivers, in order to render them navigable, 
and a canal of communication was to be cut from 
the one to the other. Upon this work, about fif- 
teen thouſand men were employed three ſummers 
ſucceſſively, under the direction of captain Perry; 
and one half of the canal was actually made, when 
the work was interrupted in conſequence of the 
battle of Narva, in which the Ruſſians ſuſtained a 
terrible defeat, and on account of other preſſing 
emergencies. Perry was afterwards employed at 
Veronize, in raiſing the river by means of ſluices, 
ſo as to place the Czar's ſhips of war upon dry 
blocks, above the ordinary ſurface of the water. 
This work he performed to the ſatisfaction of the 
Czar; but had the misfortune to incur the reſent- 
ment of ſome miniſters, and was very ill rewarded 
for his ſervices. The country between Cami- 
ſhinka and Terkie is the moſt pleaſant and fertile, 
and enjoys one of the beſt climates in the world. 
The ſnow does nct lie above three months on the 
ground; and immediately after it vaniſhes, the 
warm weather ſucceeds : then the ground is im- 
Meglately covered with tulips, roſes, lillies of the 
valley, 
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valley, pinks, ſweet-williams, and other fragant 
flowers, and herbs in great variety, ſo as to exhi- 
bit the appearance of a delicious garden. The 
very beſt aſparagus grows ſo thick, that in ſome 
places it may be mowed down. The common 
graſs in the meadows is ſo high as to reach up to 
a horſe's belly : the fields produce abundance of 
liquorice, almonds, and cherries ; but the trees are 
low, and the fruit is ſmall. Corn and other fruits 
of the earth riſe and ripen almoſt without culti- 
vation. The woods and plains abound with fallow- 
deer, rein-deer, elks, wild boars, wild horſes, and 
wild ſheep. The wool of theſe is very ſhort and 
coarſe ; but the mutton is tender, delicate, and of 
a delicious flavour : the ſkin of the wild horſe is 
a thick warm fur, uſed for the lining and cover of 
ſleds and carriages. The long graſs drying on the 
22 is ſometimes ſet on fire by accident, in 
pots where travellers halt for refreſhment ; and 
ſometimes it is kindled on purpoſe, to produce ve- 
getable aſhes as a manure for the ground. Upon 
theſe occaſions, it ſpreads with great rapidity 
through a vaſt tract of country, ſometimes extend- 
ing thirty or forty miles in all different directions, 
rolling in a dark cloud by day, and in a blaze of 
flame reflected on the clouds by night: thus it 
continues with a ſwift progreſs, until it is ſtopped 
by a river or a foreſt of tall trees. About forty 
werſts below Czaritza, we perceive the ruins of a 
large city, called Czaragorod, pleaſantly ſituated, 
It is ſaid to have been the reſidence of a Scythian 
king, and was deſtroyed by Tamerlane. Lower 
ſtill on the ſide of the Volga ſtands Tzornogorod, 
a ſmall rown ſtrongly fortified, and ſecured by a 

Ruſſian garriſon, to repreſs the incurſions of 
the Khalmucks : it ſtands upon an eminence, and 
is provided with watch-towers on all ſides, from 


whence they can deſcry the enemy at a diſtance, 
Theſe 
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Theſe precautions are abſolutely neceſſary, to fruſ- 
trate the deſigns of a people who carry on their 
ſudden enterprizes with incredible expedition, 
They often make an irruption as far as Sumara, 
from whence they carry off the cattle, and every 
thing that falls in their way. Tzornogorod was 
built in conſequence of their having maſſacred and 
plundered a caravan of Muſcovite merchants, who 
had unfortunately lingered behind their eſcort. 
The town was accordingly built about two miles 
lower than the place on which it now itands ; 
but being almoſt deſtroyed by the overflowing of 
the Volga, the iituation was changed. | 

The remaining provinces of Ruſſia are generally 
termed Aſiatic Muſcovy, though great part of 
them are confined within the limits of Europe. 
As they lie contiguous on the map to the coun- 
tries we have already deſcribed, and belong ta the 
ſame ſovereign, we ſhall proceed to give an ac- 
count of them, as provinces belonging to the 
Ruſſian empire. They are known by the names 
of Siberia, Samoiedia, Ruſſian Tartary, Lapland, 
and Nova Zembla. The kingdom of Siberia is 
a vaſt tract of land, ſtretching eighteen degrees 
from north to ſouth, beginning at the fiftieth, and 
extending to the fixty-eighth degree of northern 
latitude. On the weſt, it is parted from Ruſſia 
by the great chain of mountains reaching from 
Caucaſus to the Northern Ocean, or Frozen Sea, 
which bounds it on the north: to the eaſtward 
and ſouthward, it is terminated by the Japanic 
ocean, and part of Great Tartary. The whole 
length of Siberia, from eaſt to weſt, amounts to 
nine hundred German leagues, its provinces 
ſtretching even as far as the river Argun, which 
is within a few days journey of the famous wall of 
China: but the breadth from north to ſouth 
does rot exc:ed fcur hundred German leagues. 


This 
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This country is thinly inhabited by people of the 
Tartatian race, ſcattered in various tribes, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by different appellations; but that of 
Siberia, beſtowed upon it ſince it was conquered 
by the Ruſſians, is derived from a Sclavonic word, 
ſignifying a priſon, ſo called, becauſe it is the place 
to which the Czar exiles thoſe who incur his dif- 
pleaſure. State-priſoners are ſent hither, either 
for their whole lives, or for a certain term of years, 
according to the nature of their crimes, or rather 
the reſentment and caprice of their ſovereign, 
Some are indulged with a very ſmall allowance for 
their ſubſiſtence ; others are left to live upon pur- 
chaſe ; but all of them are obliged to bring in a 
weekly tribute of furs to the Czar, otherwile they 
are ſeverely puniſhed by their taſk-maſters. Thus 
circumſtanced, they often lie in the open fields, 
amidſt all the rigours of the moſt ſevere winter; 
and they find it neceſſary to learn the utmoſt dex- 
terity in ſhooting the wild beaſts in the head with 
a fingle ball: for, ſhould the furs be pierced with 
ſhot-holes, or ſtained with blood, the delinquent 
w1ll be puniſhed with great cruelty. The country 
of Siberia is wild, deſolate, intenſely cold, barren, 
and poorly inhabited ; roughened with huge 
mountains and impenetrable foreſts, and abound- 
ing with frozen lakes, fens, and moraſſes: yet, 
even amidſt theſe dreary waſtes, ſome beautiful 
plantations have been made by the art and in- 
duſtry of the unhappy exiles, baniſhed to this 
remote and inhoſpitable corner of the earth. 
Siberia was diſcovered and conquered by the 
Ruſſians, in the reign of Iwan Baſilowitz. A 
notorious robber, called Temefoiewitz, obtained 
his pardon by the interceſſion of one Straginaff, 
a man of great opulence, on condition that he 
ſhould reduce Siberia to the Czar's ſubjection. 
He forthwith aſſembled his companions, the ban- 
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ditti, with whom he had affociated, and being ſup- 
plied with arms, boats, and other neceſſaries, by 
Straginaff, ſet out upon this expedition. After 
having paſſed many rivers, and performed fa- 
tiguing marches through a cold and deſart coun- 
try, he arrived at the fortreſs of Tumeen, ſituated 


on the river Toru, about the forty-fifth degree of 


latitude. Having made himſelf maſter cf this 
confine, he proceeded up the river by water as 
far as the city of Tobolſki, which he I:kewiſe re- 
duced. This adventurer being accidentally drown- 
ed in the ſequel, the Czar tent thither a ſtrong 
army, which finiſhed the conqueſt of the whole 
country. Ever ſince that period, Siberia has been 
tributary to the Ruſſian empire, and governed by 
a waiwode, or vice-roy. Tobolſki, the capital, 
is ſituated at the confluence of the Tobol and Ir- 
tiſk, in the latitude of fifty-eight. The city ſtands 
upon the aſcent of a high hill, the lower part of 
which is inhabited by Mahometan Tartars, who 
carry on a conſiderable traffick up the river Irtiſk, 
and convey their merchandize quite acroſs Great 
Tartary, as far as China. The river Irtiſk is 
reckoned as rapid as the Danube ; runs from the 
ſouth, and empries itſelf into the Oby : the Tabol 
waſhes the other ſide of the town, and a little be- 
low it, falls into the Irtiſk. By means of theſe 
two rivers, there is a conſtant flow of merchandize 
into the city during the ſummer ſeaſon. Tobolſki 
is therefore a great mart for the commodities of 
Muſcovy, Tartary, and other countries: and here 
is a great concourſe of merchants. All ſorts of 
proviſions are plentiful and cheap. An hundred 


weight of rice is fold for ſixteen copecs, equal to 


about eight-pence ſterling ; a ſturgeon, weighing 
forty pounds, for half that money; an ox for 
two rix-dollars, and every other article in pro- 
portion: the adjacent country abounds with game 

in 
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in great variety, The ſupreme court of judicature 
for all Siberia is held in this city, which is alſo 
the. ſeat of a metropolitan, ſent hither from Moſ- 
cow to exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdiction over the 
whole kingdom. Tobolſki is well fortified, and 
defended by a flrong garriſon, under the com- 
mand of the waiwode, who reſides in the place, 
and takes charge of the fur tribute, which is here 
depoſited in proper magazines. This governor 
enjoys a very extenſive command, and can occa- 
fionally bring into the field nine thouſand men, 
beſides a ſtrong body of Tartars on horſeback, to 
make head againſt the Khalmucks and Coſſacks, 
in their repeated incurſions. A ſufficient number 
of Ruſſians, called Jemſkoiks, are kept in conti- 
nual pay by the government, on the banks of the 
Irtiſk, to ſupply travellers on the Czar's account 
with men, boats, or carriages, to convey them as 
far as Surgut on the Oby, a voyage of two hun- 
dred leagues by water. This is the common me- 
thod of travelling in the ſummer; but in winter 
the journey by land is not half ſo long, being per- 
formed in ſleds over the ice and ſnow, with which 
the country is covered. Theſe ſleds are moved 


by a pair of dogs, which will draw a load of three 


hundred pounds with ſurpriſing expedition. They 
are hired at eaſy rates, and during one half of the 
year, may be ſeen flying over the fnow in great 
numbers. 

On the river Irtiſk, about fifty leagues north of 
Tobolſki, is the town of Demianfkoi, a place of 
conſiderable traffic, and well fortified in . the 


Ruſſian manner. On the ſame river, about twen- 


ty leagues above its confluence with the Oby, 
ſtands the town of Somaroſkoi- jam. There was 


another place in this neighbourhood, called Olſ- 
coygorod ; but it was deſtroyed by order of the 


governor of Siberia, for what reaſon we cannot 
declare, 
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declare. They have built, however, another town, 
called Zergolt, about fifty leagues below Olſcoy- 
gorod, in a fort of an iſland formed by the Oby. 
About fifteen days journey northward from To- 
bolſki, near the confines of Petzora, ſtands the 
fortreſs of Pohem, on the ſide of a river that runs 
into the Tobol. Here is likewiſe a town inhabited 
by Muſcovites, ſent hither from ſeveral parts of 
Siberia, to make a conſiderable ſettlement, on 
account of the fertility of the ſoil, and of the 
woods, which are ſtocked with a variety of wild 
beaſts; ſuch as foxes, ſables, wolves, and leopards, 
that yield valuable furs. Tumeen, ſituated on 
the river Tora, in the fifty- fifth degree of latitude, 
is a ſtrong and populous city, chiefly inhabited by 
Ruſſians. The country around it is fertile and 
well cultivated, well ſnaded with woods, and in- 
terſperſed with a great number of villages. I heſe 
foreſts produc: red foxes, wolves, bears, and the 
choiceſt grey ſquirrels of the whole Ruſſian em- 
pire. They are not fold to the merchants, but 
wholly ſet apart for the uſe of the Czarina. Ja- 
panzin ftands on the ſame river, about five-and- 
forty leagues to the north-weſt of Tumeen ; built 
in the latter end of the ſixteenth century, as a 
ſtage or halting place for travellers. Here the 
Czarina maintains a numerous garriſon, under the 
command of a governor, who diſtributes from 
hence corn and other proviſions to thoſe garri- 
ſons and fortreſſes that are ſituated in deſart, un- 
cultivated countries. Tora is a place of conſide- 
rable trade, built by the Muſcovites on the river 
Irtiſk, about forty- ſix leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Tobolſki. Surgut, ſituated on the river Oby, is 
a paultry town, wretchedly built, and thinly in- 
habited by people ſo indigent, that they can hardly 
procure cloaths to defend them irom the leverity 
of the weather. The inhabitants of the adjacent 


territory 
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territory are ſtill more miſerable. They are very 
little acquainted with agriculture ; but ſubſiſt by 
hunting fables, ermines, black foxes, beaver, 
and hyenas. The ermines of this diſtrict are 
counted the beſt in all Siberia: the ſkin of a black 
fox will fell for two or three hundred rubles : the 
hyena is a fierce rapacious animal, that will lurk 
among the boughs of a tree, and dart itſelf occa- 
fionally at a hart, elk, or rein-deer ; on the back 
of which it will faften itſelf by its claws and teeth, 
and there continue until the animal drops down, 
either with the Joſs of blood, or *the fatigue of 
running: the beavers are well known for their ſa- 
gacity and ingenuity in cutting timber, and build. 
ing habitations of different ſtories. If we may be- 
lieve the Siberians, one nation of theſe animals 
declare war againſt another, and the victors en- 
flave the vanquiſhed, compelling them to labour 
hard for their ſubſiſtance. In the latirude of 589 
go, about an hundred and ten leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Tobolſki, ſtands Narim, capital of a ter- 
ritory that bears the ſame name, a large and po- 
pulous town. ſituated on the Oby, ſecured by a 
ftrong fortreſs, and defended by a ſtrong garriſon 
of Coffacks. The woods in this diſtrict yield 
plenty of furs ; but the country is cold, barren, 
and very thinly inhabited by the Oſtiacks, a bru- 
tal. ignorant, and ſlothful people. They worſhip 
deformed wooden idols of very rude workman- 
' ſhip. They cloath themſelves in the ſkins of ſtur- 
geon, with which this river abounds. - They are 
jubject to certain-chiefs, by them [tiled Kneſcas, 
who collect the tribute which is yearly paid to the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, Among other articles, they 
are ſaid to pay a certain quantity of gold, which is 
gathered on the ſides of rivers after torrents. 
Fhey live in wretched huts, which are partly 
under-ground ; but they have no conſiderable 


towns. 
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towns or villages. Thirty leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Narim ſtands Tomſkoi, a ſtrong frontier 
town, and capital of a province, ſituated on the 
river Tora, near the place where it falls into the 
Oby. Beſides theſe cities, which we have de- 
Eribed, there are ſeveral other towns and fortreſſes 
built on the confines and rivers of this kingdom. 
In the preſent century, a certain number of Sibe- 
rians, being ſent upon diſcoveries, travelled eaſt- 
ward in ſledges through waſte and deſart tracts, 
in which, however, they found abundance of 
trees, plants, and rivers; and, at the end of 
three weeks, arrived in a level champain country, 
inhabited by a ſavage people, who called them- 
ſelves Tingoeſi, Their language was hardly arti- 
culate, bur fo gattural, that it reſembled the 
gabbling of a turkey-cock. They dwell 1n huts 
along the great river Jeniſcea, which rakes its riſe 
from the lake Bagkal, and, running northward 
fve-and-twenty degrees, dificmbogues itſelf into 
the Northern Ocean. In fummer it overflows the 
flat country, like the Nile, to the extent of ſeventy 
leagues. Whenever it begins to ſwell, the Tin- 
goeſe remove, with all their cattle and effects, to 
the mountains, where they remain till the nun- 
dation ſubſides: then they return to the place of 
their former reſidence, and feed their flocks on 
the rich paſture produced by the ſlime which the 
river has left upon the lands. In the year after 
this excurſion, a company of Muſcovites, attend- 
ed by ſome Samoiedes and Tingoeſe, as their 
guides and interpreters, took the ſame route to the 
eaſtward, and proceeded as far as the river Peſida, 
which is not quite ſo large, but as rapid as the 
Jeniſcea. On the hither banks of this Peſida, 
they found a race of ſavage people, brawny and 
robuſt, with great heads and little eyes. They 


Save the Ruſſians to underſtand by ſigns, that on 
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the other ſide of the river, they frequently heard 
the ſound of bells, which they expreſſed by re- 
— om. The curioſity of the waiwode of Si- 
ria being excited by the report of theſe tra- 
vellers, he, in the following year, detached fe. 
ven hundred men to proſecute the diſcovery, 
They encamped on the banks of the Peſida, in 
order to wait the return of ſpring; and confirmed 
the truth of the former reports. When the wind 
fet towards them, they could diſtinctly hear the 
ſound of bells, and even the noiſe of horſes tra- 
velling on the other fide of the river. They like- 
wiſe tancied they ſaw veſſels with ſquare fails, 
ſuch as are common to India. In the month of 
April, the ice began to thaw, and in a little time 
the country was covered with a variety of flowers, 
fruits, and verdure: beaſts of different kinds ap- 
peared in the fields, and the birds began to warble 
in cvery grove. Theſe agreeable circumſtances, 
one would imagine, ſhould have induced them to 
croſs the river, and purſue their deſign : but, like 
true Muicovites, they returned by flow marches, 
and arrived, in the autumn, at Tobolſki. The 
river Peſida is ſuppoſed to be the boundary of 
Cathai on that ſide; and the court of Ruſſia ſtill 
reſolved ro make further diſcoveries. The go- 
vernor of Siberia ſent thither another caravan by 
land, and a good number of ſeamen, in covered 
veſſels, down the river Oby into the Northern 
Sea, that they might ſurvey the coaſts of it as far 
as the mouth of the Jeniſcea. He gave them in- 
ſtructions, importing, that the firſt who arrived at 
this mouth, whether by Jand or water, ſhould 
wait a whole year for the others, and then return 
by the different routes they had followed. The en- 
terprize was atchieved by both companies, who 
ſent their ſeveral journals ſealed to the court of 
— Moſcow, where, however, they ſeem to have 3 
WI 
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with little or no regard, inaſmuch as no uſe has 
been made of their diſcoveries. The indolence of 
the Ruſſians, with reſpe& to diſcoveries in this 
quarter, is the leſs excuſable, as they may be 
conveyed through the greater part of this vaſt 
tract of land by means of navigable rivers. 
| Rivers. | 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe is the Jeniſcea, 
which takes its riſe from ſome lakes near a ridge of 
high mountains, in the ſouthern part of Siberia, 
and running towards the north-weſt, traverſes the 
land of Kurgeſſes: by this time it is become 
conſiderable by the addition of many brooks and 
rivers, particularly by the Angura, which iſſuing 
from the lake Baykal, waters the city of Jeniſcea, 
or Jeniſkoi; and by the Pedkamena and Ton- 
guſca: thus ſwelled, it enters Samoiedia, where it 
receives many other ſtreams, and, among the reſt, 
the river Nizaia. Tonguſca which runs through 
the territories of the Tonguſci, famous for the 
monaſtery of Troitſiogo, and the town of Tur- 
nſcoi. The Jeniſcea is afterwards augmented 
by the Schoriga, Coreſiga, Gataka, Ubo, and 
the Guſina, two branches of which form the 
and of that name. The Jeniſcea, being inlarged 
by all theie bodies of water, winds along the 
eaſtern ſide of the great ridge of mountains; then 
dividing itſelf, falls into the Frozen Sea, forming 
an iſland oppoſite to Nova Zembla. Between the 
Niſnaia Tonguſca, and the Godkama Zonguſca, 
there are ſome volcanoes, that have been known 
to diſcharge ſmoke and flame, even in this climate, 
bound by eternal froſt. On the banks of this 
great river, near the confines of the Oftiacks and 
Tonguſi, is ſituated the town of Jeniſcea, a large, 
ſtrong, and populous place, well ſupplied with 
fleſh, fowl, game, fiſh, corn, miller, rue, and 
Cc2 other 
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other grain. Theſe productions, however, the 
inhabitants muſt import from countries; 
for the climate is ſo intenſely cold, that ſcarce 
any thing can be brought to maturity. The 
common fruit-trees bear nothing but leaves, nor 
do we find any thing produced ſpontaneouſly 
in this territory, except ſome gooſeberries and 
ſtrawberries. This city of Jenifcea, or Jeniſkoi, 
is the capital of the province of Dauria, borderin 
on the eaſtern part of Tartary, and conquered 
the Muſcovites: it 1s now ſubjected to the wai- 
wode, or governor of Siberia, and counted part of 
that kingdom. Along the banks of the river, as 
well as in the adjacent meadows, the inhabitants 
dig out of the ground a kind of ivory, ſuppoſed 
to be the teeth of the behemoth, which ſome au- 
thors have repreſented as an animal that lives 
under-ground, without being able to bear the 
light of day: but this defcription does not at all 
ſuit the character of the hippotamos, which is 
often ſeen in the rivers of Africa, particularly in 
the upper parts of the Gambia and Niger. 


PEOPLE. 


Siberia is peopled by three different nations, 
namely, the Ruſſians ſent hither from Muſcovy, 
either as officers, ſoldiers, planters, or exiles; 
the native Siberians, and colonies of Tartars: 
indeed Siberia was originally peopled from Tat- 
tary, or the ancient Scythia, The Tonguſci, or 
proper inhabi:ants of Siberia, are divided into four 
tribesz the Podkamena Tongouſi, who live be- 
tween the rivers Jeniſcea and Lena; the Sabatzki 
Tongouſi, who inhabit the country lying between 
the Lena and the bay of Kamtzechatka, to the 
northward of the river Aldan; the Oleuni Ton- 
gouſi, who live near the ſources of the Lena _ 
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the Aldan, to the northward of the Amur; and 
the Conni Tongouſi, ſeated between the lake Bag- 
kal, and the city of Nerzcnſkoi, along the tiver 
Amur. Theſe four tribes ſtill retain, in their 
cuſtoms and phyſiognomy, evident marks of their 
Tartarian extract; though they are not ſo ſquat, 
flat noſed, and ugly as the Khalmucks; on the 
contrary, they are tall, ſtout, and active beyond 
all the Siberian Tartars. The tribes of Podka- 
mena and Sabatzki differ very little in their way 
of living from their eaſtern and weſtern neigh - 
bours, the Oſtiacks and Samoides, except in this 
particular; in ſummer, both men and women ap- 
pear without any other covering than a leathern 
irdle about the middle, intended not ſo much 
or decency, as in order to ſcreen thoſe tender 
arts from the ſtings of inſets generated in the 
akes and marſhes, ſo as to ſwarm in every part of 
this country, during the hot weather, In the 
winter, they are clad like their neighbours, in the 
ſkins of rein-deer, with the hair outwards, the 
ſhoes, ſtockings, and breeches being all formed of 
one piece. The head is covered with a cap of ſome 
other fur, variouſly faſhioned, according to the 
taſte or fancy of the wearer. In ſummer, they 
ſubſiſt on fiſh; and in winter, on the game they 
kill: but they have not ſagacity enough to breed 
cattlez nor do they uſe any animal bur rein-deer 
and dogs, Perſons of diſtinction are known b 
a number of black ſpots, with which they ſtain 
the ſkin of their faces and hands, by way by orna- 
ment. Their dead they hang upon trees, until 
the fleſh rots off, and then they inter the ſkele- 
ton. The Oleuni Tongouſi are not quite ſo bar- 
barous and brutiſh as the other tribes: they breed 
cattle, uſe the milk, and feaſt upon them occa- 
ſionally; yet their method of adminiſtering an 
oath is altogether beaſtly. He that adminiſters 
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the teſt, ſtabs a dog in the belly, and the taker 
applying bis mouth to the wound, ſucks all the 
blood that flows from it; the by-ſtanders being 
perſuaded, that if he is perjured he will burſt. 
Part of the country inhabited by this tribe is 
under the Chineſe dominion ; but all the reſt be. 
Jongs to Muſcovy, and the natives are obliged 
annually to ſend a tribute of furs to the grand 
magazine of Siberia. The chief weapon they uſe 
in war is the hatchet, though, of late years, they 
have imported a kind of broad-ſword, or cutlaſs, 
from their neighbours of Muſcovy. Theſe are 
worn by both ſexes, which are trained alike to 
the exerciſe of arms. Both men and women are 
courageous, nimble, active, manage their wea- 
pons and ride with uncommon dexterity ; yet 
they are naturally pacific, and the different tribes 
live amicably with one another. They dwell in 
moveable huts, which they can ſhift occaſionally, 
either for pleaſure or convenience, In the ſummer, 
they travel along the lakes and rivers in canoes; 
and in winter, on ſledges drawn by dogs or rein- 
deer. Polygamy obtains among theſe people, to 
the moſt unbounded extent; and the huſband is ſo 
abſolute, that he can ſell, barter, or exchange his 
wives at pleaſure. 


RELIG1ON. 


The Siberian ſavages acknowledge a Supreme 
Being; but all their adoration 1s paid to wooden 
images of their own carving, rudely notched with 
knives, and as deformed as imagination can re- 
preſent. In all probability, the deſign of thoſe 
who invented ſuch idols, was to inſpire fear and 
error, which are the ſtrongeſt paſſions that influ- 
ence and agitate the human mind. Great part of 
the Tartars, who inhabit Siberia, profeſs the reli- 
gion of Mahomet; and the Ruſſians adhere to 
the Greek communion. 1 PR o- 
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The country of Siberia lies in general unculti- 
vated, and not a ſtalk of corn is to be ſeen. In- 
ſtead of bread, the inhabitants uſe onions boiled 
up into a kind of pap or pudding, with a meal 
made of the roots of yellow lithes, dried and 
pounded. Vaſt quantities of fiſh are caught in 
their lakes and rivers, particularly ſalmon, ſtur- 

n, and bellugas : theſe laſt are trequently found 
twelve and fifteen feet long; the fleſh is as white 
as veal, and extremely delicate. When the ſnow 
begins to melt, and increale the rapidity of the 
rivers, the ſturgeons are ſaid to ſwallow a conſider- 
able quantity of ſtones, to ballance their bodies 
againſt the violence of the current, which ſtones 
they throw up as ſoon as the floods are abated. 
The beſt iron in Muſcovy is produced from the 
mines and forges of Siberia; but the great re- 
venue of this province ariſes from the article 
of furs, which amounts to an immenſe value. 
Among the productions of Siberia, we likewiſe 
enumerate the ivory manufactured from the 
teeth of the animal, which we have deſcrib- 
ed above, under the denomination of behemoth. 
The great caravan, between Moſcow and China, 
paſſes through this province, the merchants of 
which barter theſe furs, together with commadities 
brought from Archangel, for the merchandize of 
China, ſuch as tea, ſilks, and a kind of ſtuff made 
of linen and cotton, much worn by the Ruſſian 
women. Another advantage, which the Ruſſian 
emperor derives from the poſſeſſion of Siberia, is 
a conſtant ſupply of recruits for the army, from 
the large and numerous garriſons of this country, 
conſidered as nurſeries tor the moſt hardy and 
intrepid ſoldiers of the Muſcovite empire. By a 
treaty of peace, concluded between the emperor 
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of China and the Czar in the year 1691, the ri- 
ver Argun was agreed to be the boundary between 
the two empires. The Argun runs into the Sag. 
hadian river, which diſembogues itſelf into the 
ſea of Kamtſzatka. | 


SAMOIEDIA. Its StTvaTion, EXTZzxNrT, 
and Di VIS ION. f 


The province of Samoiedia lies to the northward 
of Siberia, extending from Archangel to the Aſia- 
ic Tartary. It is bounded on the weſt by the 
3 river, and the Uporcean mountains, 
the eaſt by the Argun, which is the boundary 
between Ruſſia ana China. It is divided into the 
diſtricts of Obdora, Manamo, and Leppa: the 
firſt runs along the weſt fide of the Oby, and the 
other two are ſituated on the eaſt fide of that river. 
The people are diſtinguiſhed into many different 
tribes, ſuch as the Bereſofſkoi, the Guitorſes, the 
Truchamſkoi, and Mangazeiſkoi, beſides thoſe 
that inhabit the banks of the Dwina, who are 
more ſavage and brutal than thoſe that live to the 
eaſtward, along the coaſt of the Frozen Ocean. 
Each of theſe tribes ſpeaks its own peculiar dialect; 
but the manners and cuſtoms of the whole nation 
are nearly the ſame. — 


Rivers, LAK ES, MounTains, Fox EsTs, Soil, 
and Criu Arz. 


The chief rivers of Samoiedia are theſe : the Pet - 
zora, riſing from the lake Petzercoe, and falling 
into the Northern Sea, between cape Caudenois and 
the Streights of Weigatz; the great river Oby, 
formed by many confluent ftreams, * chew 
a vaſt tract of country, and diſcharging itſelf into 
the Streights of Weigatz, the Jeniſka, Jeniſcea or 
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Kemm, already deſcribed in our account of Sibe- 
ria; the Olentez and the Lena, two conſiderable 
rivers, that likewiſe diſembogue themſelves into 
the Northern Ocean. The whole country abounds 
with lakes, is encumbered with mountains, and 
ſhagged with foreſts of pine and fir. tree: the ſoil 
is Barren and uncultivated, becauſe there is not 
warmth ſufficient for the vegetation of corn or cu- 
linary plants; for the climate is intenſely cold, and 
here winter may be ſaid to reign in all his terrors. 


PzopLE : Their Maxx ERS and CusToms. 


The pou who inhabit this dreary waſte, are 
nown by the denomination of Samoiedes, which 
is a Ruſſian epithet, ſignifying man-eaters, _ 
very unjuſtly applied to cheſs poor, miſerable ſa- 
vages. They reſemble the Laplanders in their 
lowneſs of ſtature, their broad flat faces, ſmall 
eyes, and large heads: their complexion is of a 
dark, greaſy, olive hue; their features, both in 
men and women, are coarſe, and their limbs ill 
turned ; ſo that on the whole they exhibit a very 
diſagrecable appearance. Their hair is black, thick 
and woolly : that of the women is plaited on each 
fide of the face, and ornamented with braſs trin- 
kets. The head, in both ſexes, is covered with a 
fur cap, white on the inſide, and black withour. 
They are clad from head to foot in deer ſkins with 
the hair outwards in ſummer, and inwards in win- 
ter; and their finery conſiſts in ſlips of red, yel- 
low and blue cloth ſewed upon theſe garments. 
The men wear breeches and ſtockings of one piece: 
the women have ſhort petticoats of fur, reaching 
| half way down the leg, which is covered with a 
kind of Nuſkin of the ſame ſkin : in winter, both 
men and women uſe a kind of long ſkates, with 
which they glide over the ſnow = ice with ſur- 
priſing 
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prifing eaſe and expedition. Their conſtitutions 
are hardened by the ſeverity of the climate. They 
are ſtrong, active, and fo laborious, that they 
very often work themſelves into a profuſe ſwear, 
in ſpite of the intenſe cold; in that caſe the 
wipe themſelves with an handful of the thin 
ſhavings of fir, which they carry about witi them 
for this 8 as well as to perform the other 
offices of an hankerchief. Theſe poor ſavages 
feed upon raw fleſh, guts, garbage, and even 
ſtinking carrion, and are naſty beyond all conc 
tion. i hey eat dried fiſh inſtead of bread ; and 
the wild beaſts which they kill in hunting ſupply 
them with meat for immediate uſe, as well as with 
winter ſtore. No town or village is to be ſeen in 
this deſolate province : the people dwell in tents 
or caverns. During the ſummer they wander from 
place to place for the conveniency of paſture to 
their rein-deer, or in queſt of their game, which 
they kill with arrows. They are counted excel- 
lent archers, as being trained up to the exerciſe of 
the bow from their infancy. In a word, they bear 
a ſtrong affinity to the Laplanders in their per- 
ſons, their education, and their way of living ; but 
are, if poſſible, more ignorant and brutal. Their 
country too reſembles Lapland, whether we conſi- 
der its climate, ſoil, appearance or productions. 
The Samoiedes travel like the Laplanders in 
ledges drawn by rein-deer, which draw with ſuch 
vigour and activity, that a man may travel in this 
manner about two hundred miles in one day. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, which laſts about three months, 
they lodge in occaſional tents made of the green 
ſkins of the beaſts they kill, and theſe, for want of 
dreſſing, ſtink abominably. At the approach of 
winter they retire to their holes or caverns, dug 
under the ſurface of the earth, and covered with 
a conical roof made of boughs or — 
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by thongs, and lined with the ſkins of rein-deer. 
In this tort of habitation the Samoiedes ſhut them- 
ſelves up for the winter, amidſt the ſtench of their 
roviſion, and the ſmoke of the fuel which they 
| nk This has no other vent but a hole at the 
top, which, when their wood is burnt to a coal, 
they ſtop with a cake of ice; this tranſmits a faint 
limmering of light: when they have occaſion to 
more diſtinctly, they light a lamp, which they 
feed with fiſh oil, that diffuſes a moſt abominable 
odour. It is not eaſy to conceive a ſituation more 
wretched than that of theſe unhappy people, half 
ſtarved with cold, half ſtifled with the ſmoke of 
green wood, half ſuffocated with ſtench, and half- 
dead with hunger; for their whole winter food 
conſiſts of a little dried fiſh, and ſcanty meals of 
the veniſon they kill and preſerve in the ſummer, 
by harging it up in the wind: yet theſe people, 
miſerable as they may ſeem to be, are not without 
their enjoyments. Their families maintain a ſo- 
cial intercourſe one with another, even in the win- 
ter, by means of trenches drawn between the tents 
or caverns, which trenches are covered and vault- 
ed with ice and ſnow in ſuch a manner as to form 
a kind of ſubterranean gallery, ſecurely defended 
from the rigour of the external air. They are 
even ſo infatuated as to believe their country is the 
earthly paradiſe, and their climate the moſt agree- 
able in the world. Two of their deputies that 
were ſent to the court of Moſcow ſcrupled not to 
declare that if the Czar knew the charms of their 
country, he would certainly fix his reſidence in 
Samoiedia. They beheld the pomp and magni- 
ficence of the Ruſſian court with ſurprize and ad- 
miration; but they preferred their own way of 
living to all the luxury of the court, and longed 
impatiently to reviſit their own ſtinking habitati- 


ons. The Samoiedes lived formerly in obedience 
ro 
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to certain chiefs, who exerciſed a ſort of patriar- 
chal authority over them, and received a tribute 
from ever family. This kind of police till re- 
mains in force amang them, though they own 
themſelves ſubjects ro the empire of Ruſſia, and 
pay a yearly tux of furs to the emperor. They 
may likewiſe appeal for juſtice and protection to 
the Muſcovite waiwode and officers appointed for 
that purpoſe. A man who is inclined to marry, 

urchaſes the bride of her parents ior three or 
— rein- deer, which are counted equa! in value to 
the beſt lady in Samoiedia. He can purchaſe as 
many wives as he chuſes to maintain, and repu- 
diate them at will, without any ceremony. When 
perſons grow old and uſeleſs to the community, 
they are releaſed from the miſeries of life, by be- 
ing drowned or diſpatched in ſome other manner, 
and their bones are preſerved as reliques. When 
a ſucking infant dies, the parents ſuſpend it on a 
tree, where it rots and putreſies by degrees: but 
children that die after being weaned, are interred. 


REL1G10N. 


The Samoiedes entertain an imperfect notion 
of a Supreme Being, the creator and ruler of the 
world, whom they ſtiled Heyhe : they likewiſe be- 
lieve in a future ſtate af rewards and puniſhments; 
but they pay their adoration to nought but vi- 
fible aſpects, ſuch as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
with ſome particular birds and beaſts, the favour- 


idols, and are much addicted to ſorcery. It can- 
not be ſuppoſed that there ſhould be a regular ſyſ- 


tem of religion among ſuch a ſavage people. 
Nevertheleſs, there 3 ns who exer- 


ciſe a fort of ſacerdotal authority over them, by 
pretending to ſuperior knowledge in the art of di- 
| vination. 


ites of their fancy. They likewiſe worſhip wooden 
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vination. To theſe impoſtors, who are called Sia- 
mans or conjurers, they have recourſe, when they 
want to know the ſucceſs of an enterprize, or any 
circumſtance of future fortune. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that theſe horrid and abſurd 
rites of barborous ſuperſtition, are interdicted un- 
der the moſt ſevere penalties, by the Ruſſian go- 
vernment, which has been at great pains to con- 
vert theſe wretches to Chriſtianity, and to civilize 
them by means of a regular police, inſtruction, and 
example. Since the conqueſt of this province 
the Ruſſians have built ſeveral towns in Samoie- 
dia, namely, Loppa, which may be termed the ca- 
pital, Olſchaygorod, Nezenſkoi, Tumeen, and Zer- 
golt, which laſt ſtands on an iſland formed by the 
river Oby. They have eſtabliſhed governors and 
magiſtrates, inſtituted fairs, and ſupplied the na- 
tives with ſome of the conveniencies of life. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe efforts, however, the Samoie- 
des may ſtill be claſſed among the moſt barbarous 
and brutal tribes that belong to human nature. 


RUSSIAN LAPLAND. 


Muſcovitiſh Lapland is bounded on the north by 
the Northern Ocean; on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
White Sea, and the river Zoloticza; and on the 
weſt by Daniſh Lapland. It is divided into three 
diſtricts, namely, Leporia Mounemauſkoi, or Ma- 
ritime Leporia, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt of Da- 
niſh Lapland; Teriſkoi, or inland Leporia; and 
Bellamoureſkoi Leporia. This whole country 
reſembles that of Swediſh Lapland, which we 
have already deſcribed, and is inhabited by the 
very ſame people, from whom they differ in nothing 
but in the rites of the Greek church, which the 
Chriſtians of Muſcovite Lapland profeſs. In or- 
der the more eaſily to govern, civilize, and fleece 
theſe people, the Czars have built towns in their 


country, 
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country, and ſent thither governors, prieſts, and 
collectors, who adminiſter juſtice, preach the Chriſ- 
tian religion according to the rites of the Greek 
communion, and gather the yearly tribute or re- 
venue of furs. Theſe towns, however, both in 
Lapland and Samoiedia, are no other than Muſ- 
covitiſh colonies, that ſubſiſt by traffick with the 
ſavages, as well as with the merchants of different 
nations that viſit the coaſt : accordingly all, or the 
= part of their towns, are ſituated on the ſea- 
de. Mounemauſkoi Leporia can boaſt of very 
few towns, except Kola, a ſmall place and har- 
bour ſituated on the mouth of the river Kola, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Muſcovean Ocean. This 
is counted the metropolis of the whole country, 
and ſtands in latitude 68. 55. between Ward- 
wyſs and the White Sea. Terrſkoi Leporia, of 
the eaſtern part of Ruſſian Lapland, is almoſt ſur- 
rounded with the ſea, and forms indeed the gulph 
of the White Sea. The chief towns in this diſtrict 
are Warſiga and Lackena; the firſt ſituated on 
the ſouth coaſt, oppoſite to Archangel ; the other 
a ſea- port ſituated at the mouth of the river Lac- 
kena, which falls into the Northern Ocean. Bel- 
lamoureſkoi Leporia lies at the bottom of the White 
Sea, and is as cold, mountainous, and barren as 
the other parts of Lapland. The chief town 1s 
Soma, ſtanding on the frontiers of Muſcovitiſh Ca- 
relia, and may be termed the key of Ruſſian Lap- 
land on the White Sea. There are other towns 
of leſs conſideration in Ruſſian Lapland, ſuch as 
Kierni, ſtanding near the mouth of the 1iver Zolo- 
luza; Zoloſki, ſituated on an iſland of the ſame 
name, on which there is a monaſtery ; Kerrelli, on 
the mouth of another river; Kemeloc, built on an 
Iſland furrounded with leſſer iſles ; Kovoda, ſituated 
at the mouth of a river that, iſſuing from the lake 
Pagerfwi, falls into the gulph Ombai. Wolna- 
oſtrof, 
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oftrof, built on an iſland of the ſame name, which 
ſignifies the iſland of Deer; Tauria, Sourkiti, Caſ- 
cavarou, Warſiga, Polengi, and Pelitza, inconfi- 
derable places that hardly deſerve to be menti- 
oned; Jackna, on a river of the ſame name 
abounding with ſalmon; Kildwin, built on an 
iſland of the ſame name; Polina, an inland town 
on the lake Polina-Ozero; and a town and monaſte- 
ry on the river Petzinſka. The coaſt of Muſcovitiſh 
Lapland is famous for capes, bays, and iſlands ; 
among theſe we number cape Tauria, Souſnauritz, 
or the iſland of the croſs, with three other iſles at 
the mouth of the river Ponoi; cape Orlogone, with 
a bay and harbour, at the entrance into the White 
Sea; the iſles of Lambacho; the cape, iſles, and 
bay of Sweetenoes; Nookoſtrof, called by the 
Dutch, Nagel Egland, ur Nail iſland ; the mari- 
ner's bay; ſeven iſlands at the mouth of a name- 
leſs river; the golden bay; Daelna Olignia, or 
farther Olignia, Daelna Silenſi, or farther Silenſi; 
port Gabriel; port of Waronica ; Blieſna Olignea, 
or nearer Olignea ; Blieſna Silenſi, or nearer Si- 
lenſi ; the iſland and lake of Kola, and the fiſher- 
man's iſland. All theſe waters produce great plen- 
ty of delicious fiſh, 


NOVA ZEMBLA. SiTvaTion, CiiMaTE. 


Nova Zembla, ſignifying in the Ruſſian lan- 
guage, New Land, is a country ſeparated from 
Samoiedia by the Streight of Weigatz, which the 
Hollanders call Strait Van Naſſau, lying in the 7oth 
degree of latitude. Whether Nova Zembla be an 
ſand, or joined to the continent of Greenland on 
the weſt, or Tartary on the eaſt, is not yet deter- 
mined. This country was diſcovered in the year 
1553 by captain Hugh Willoughby, an Engliſh 
mariner, who was obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to 

put 
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put into a port of Lapland, where he and his 
whole crew periſhe1 with cold. About three years 
after this unfortunate expedition, captain Bur- 
roughs of the ſame nation doubled the north cape; 
and diſcovered the Streight of Weygatz, which 
hath ſince been viſited by Kipe of different nations, 
that ſailed thither in hope ot diſcovering a north- 
eaſt paſſage through theſe ſtreights into China. In 
the latter end of the ſixteenth century, ſome Dutch 
ſeamen wintered in Nova Zembla, and found the 
cold ſo intenſe, that it was with the utmoſt difficul- 
they could keep themſelves alive. From the 
> An day of January to the twenty-fourth day of 
June, the ſun totally diſappeared, and had no 
light but from the moon, which, from the firſt to 
the laſt quarter, ſhone day and night, without in- 
termiſſion. 


SOIL, 


Nothing can be more deſolate and forlorn than 
the face of this country, which is generaily cover- 
ed with ſnow and ice, and penetrating ſeveral feet 
below the ſurface ; the parts from which the ſnow 
melts in the fummer, are dreary quagmires coated 
with moſs, which produces nothing but a few blue 
and yellow flowers. The ſhore is almoſt one con- 
tinued rock of ice, or rather mountains piled to a 
prodigious height, on one another, and huge float- 
mg — continually daſhing againſt their 
baſe, which the ſea has undermined in many places, 
forming hideous chaſms and caverns, elkecting 
dreadful diſruptions, and leaving prodigious maſſes 
of rugged ice that ſeem to hang in the air, and 
threaten inſtantaneous ruin. As ſhips proceed in 
ſailing into the Streight of Weigatz, theſe icy 
mountains, known by the name of Pater Noſters, 
ſeem to cloſe on every fide, and bar all farther 
progreſs; hence the ſtreight acquired the name of 

Weigatz, 
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Weigatz, or impaſſable. Notwithſtanding the ſe- 
verity of this climate, there is a verdant iſland at 
the mouth of theſe ſtreights, covered with fir and 
juniper, and abounding with penguin, a ſpecies 
of water-fow!, Jarger than a ſwan, and much bet- 
ter taſted, ſecured with a thick ſkin, covered with 
a kind of down, but not ſufficiently fledged to 
take flight, ſo that it is eaſily knocked down with- 
out the help of gunpowder. 


PRODUCTIONS. 


Beſides the penguin, Nova Zembla produces 
other birds and animals that can ſubſiſt in the cold- 
eſt climates, ſuch as large white. bears, which are 
rendered ſo fierce and ravenaus by famine, that 
they have been known to plunge into the ſea, and 
attack ſhips in great numbers ; foxes, ermines, 
and little creatures reſembling rabbits, though no 
bigger than rats: nay, ſome larks have been per- 
ceived in this inhoſpitable country. 


PEOPLE : Their CusTowus and RRELICGIOx. 


Nova Zembla is thinly inhabited by a people 
more brutal and deformed than the Samoiedes. 
They are more ſhort, ſquat, and ugly than their 
northern neighbours: they have ſqueaking voices: 
they waddle like ducks, and as they feed upon fleſh 
and fiſh without ſalt, and ſtinking oil, the ſmell of 
their breath is intolerable. The men have little 
or no hair on their heads; but their beards are 
ſtrong and buſhy : whereas the women have long 
hair, which falls down in different plaits upon their 
ſhoulders: theſe likewiſe adorn their noſes and 
ears with pendants of blue ſtones : but their com- 
plexion and features are forbidding and horrible. 
In a word, they are extremely ſtupid, and ſcarce 

Vor. I. D d have 
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have a title to humanity. I hoſe who live on ſhore 
differ very much in their garb from the fiſhermen 
wao go to fea in their canoes. The landmen and 
women are dreſſed much after the ſame faſhion, in 
ſtrait waiſtcoats and breeches, made of the ſkins of 
penguins unpicked: they wear a kind of hoſe 
formed of ſcalken, and on their heads a ſort of co- 
nical cap or bonnet. The male wears an ax on 
his ſhoulder, a bow in his hand, and a quiver with 
arrows ſlung at his back : the female wields a dart 
in her hand, appears with her long hair twiſted, 
her chin and forchead painted with blue ſtreaks, 
and her ears and noſe loaded with jewels of blue 
ſtones and hih-bone. The fiſhermen is clad in a 
dreſs entirely compoſed of ſcal-ſkin, the tails hang- 
ing dangling between his legs. His canoe is made 
of fiſh bones artfully joined, and neatly covered 
with ſkins ſewed together. It is entirely cloſe 
above, except one hole about the middle, in which 
the owner ſits ſo as to fill up the whole cavity by 
means of a ſkin laced about his body, that will not 
admit one drop of water. Thus equipped he will 
venture to ſea in very rough weather, and ſhould 
he chance to be overlet, he can right himſelf imme- 
diately, the ballance between his body and the ca- 
noe is ſo nicely adjuſted. By means of a paddle 
he makes his way through the water with incon- 
ceivable expcdition : when he comes aſhore, he 
throws his boat upon his ſhoulder, and, thus en- 
cumbered, can run with amazing ſwiftneſs. The: 
people have an averſion to ſpirits and tobacco, 
which are ſo acceptable to the Laplanders and Sa- 
moiedes. They live upon the beaſts they kill in 
hunting, and the fiſh they catch along ſhore : their 
drink is the ſimple clement; but they look upon 
train oil as a dainty. They have no regular ſyſtem 
of religicn, but worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
together with certain wooden idols in human 
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ſhape, rudely formed by the work of their own 
bands. The wooden work of their bows and darts 
is aukward and clumſy : their arrows are well fea- 
thered, and neatly armed with fiſh-bone, of which 
likewiſe they make their needles and other inſtru- 
ments. Yet from this country, inhoſpitable as it 
may feem to be, the emperor of Muſcovy may 
derive great advantages, not only in the article 
of furs, which are always valuable in proportion to 
the coldneſs of the climate in which they are 
procured ; bur likewiſe in the fiſhery of the ſea- 
horſe “, whoſe teeth are preferable to ivory. Thoſe 
creatures, otherwiſe known by the name of Morſe, 
are found in great plenty about the Streights of 
Weygatz, of different ſizes, from ſeven to ſeven- 
teen feet in length, and are very eaſily ſtruck and 
caught by means of the fiſh-gizg and harpoon. 


* This animal, known by ſhore on the rocks about No- 


the name of Morſe, is about 
the ſize of an ordinary horſe, 
with large tuſks, which are 
counted preferable to thoſe of 
the elephant. They are am- 
phibious creatures, and go a- 


va Zembla and Spitzbergen, 
where they lie in great mul- 
titudes, and are eaſily killed; 
beſides their teeth, they yield 
great quantities of oil, which 
is a valuable commodity. 
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SHETLAND and ORKNEY, 


Their NumBrR and SxTUvATLON. 


HAT we may leave no land behind us in 

the northern latitudes, we will now return 
to the Britiſh ifles, beginning with the moſt 
northerly, which are thoſe of Shetland, or Zetland, 
lying from the 5gth to the 6 iſt degree of latitude, 
in the mid-ſeas, between Norway, Hudſon's Bay, 
and the north-coaſt of Scotland; the moſt fouthern 
point of Shetland, ealled Swinburgh-Head, being 
at the diſtance of twenty leagues from Sunda, one 
of the moſt northern iſles of Orkney. Shetland 
is compoſed of about forty- ſix ſeparate iſlands, 
beſides about forty ſmaller holmes, and thirty 
barren rocks ſurrounded by the ſea; and this 
cluſter is ſuppoſed to be the Thule of the antients, 
who placed here their Elyſium, on account of the 
great length of their days in ſummer. 


4 


CLIMATE. 


The air of theſe iſlands is keen, piercing, and 
ſalutary, inſomuch that the people live to an un- 
common old age, and are very little ſubje& to 
' diſtempers. During the mont ache of row 
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July, they can ſee to read at midnight, and the 
air is generally ſerene through the whole ſummer, 
This is their ſeaſon both of pleaſure and emolu- 
ment; for their ſca is then covered with fithing- 
veſi-ls, ſent from different nations, to catch her- 
rings, which ſwarm along the coaſt; and their 
towns are filled with a concourſe of foreigners, 
who drive a conſiderable traffic on ſhore. To 
bailance theſe advantages, they undergo a winter 
of eight months, during which they are involved 
in darkneſs, ſtorms, and tempeſts: not a ſhip viſits 
them in this dreary ſcaſon: but they are cut off 
from all communication with other countries, 
from the month of October till May. The revo- 
lution of 1688, which happened in November, 
was not known in Shetland till the enſuing May, 
when that event was ſignified to them by a fiſher- 
man from Scotland. They were fo far from be- 
lieving the news, that they committed the man to 
priſon, as a ſpreader ot treaſonable reports; and 
had not his tidings been ipeedily confirmed by 
the arrival of other ſtrangers, in all probability 
they would have coſt him his lite. 


PeoepLE: Their Cus Toms, LanGvuace, 
ard RELIGION. 


The Shetlanders were originally a colony from 
Norway, to which they were long ſubject, and 
paid a kind of tribute called ſchat, from whence 
the country derived the name of Schetland : but 
the iſlands were ceded by treaty to the king of 
Scotland, for a valuable conſideration, ſome cen- 
turies ago, and fince that period have been an- 
nexed to the Scottiſh crown, forming, with the 
iſles of Orkney, one ſtewardry, or ſhire, which 
ſends one member to parliament. The people of 
Shetland were ſoon intermixed with the Low- 

Dd 3 landers 
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landers of Scotland, ſo as to become quite 2 
Scottiſh colony: they now ſpeak the language, 
wear the drels, and follow the cuſtoms of that 
country: yet, in ſome of the moſt northern iſles, 
the commonalty uſe the old Norwegian dialect, 
which they call Norſe ; many learn Dutch of the 
Hollanders, by whom they are annually viſited 
on the fiſhery; and they retain ſome old cuſtoms 
that plainly denote their original. They are ge- 
nerally imple, honeſt, religious, hoſpitable, and 
humane. They live amicably one with another, 
and ſhould any accidental quarrel produce animo- 
ſity, one of the neighbours commonly makes 
a f-aſt, in order to compromiſe the diſpute, and 
reconcile the parties. Their chief nouriſhment is 
fiſh, which not only ſupplies them with food, 
but like wiſe with oil, which they burn in lamps dur- 
ing the winter ſeaſon. Weod they have none; but 
plenty of turf, peat, and heath, which ſerves them 
tor fuel. Their common drink is whey, which 
they barre] up and depoſite in cellars, after it has 
undergone a kind of fermentation, which gives it 
a vinous quality: they likewiſe drink butter- milk 
mixed with water. The inhabitants of the leſſer 
illes ſubſiſt upon the eggs and fleſh of ſea-fowl, 
to whoſe neſts they clunb with great dexterity, 
or are lowered down by ropes over precipices, at 
the imminent danger of their lives: they are like- 
wile very expert at fire-arms. Thoſe who poſſeſs 
eſtates in Shetland, are of Scotch families, and 
live elegantly, like the gentry of that kingdom. 
Their houſes are neat and faſhionable ; their tables 
well ſupplied with a variety of diſhes; and they 
commonly have a good ftock of wine, beer, and 
brandy in their cellars: they wear E-ngliſh cloth, 
made in the Britiſh faſhion, and are remarkabie 
tor fine linnen. The Shetlanders have very little 
vccalion for phyſicians: they cure the FO 
wit 
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with the powder of ſnail-ſhells, and the ſcurvy, 
to which they are ſubject, with the cochlearia, or 
ſcurvy- graſs, found in great plenty on thele iſlands. 
Much more care is taken of their ſpiritual welfare. 
1] hey profeſs the proteſtant religion, according to 
the form and diſcipline of the kirk of Scotland, by 
which they are ſupplied with paſtors; and the 
people, on the whole, are ſober, religious, and 
exemplary. The fame government prevails here 
as in the Orkneys, which we ſha!l detcribe in the 
next article, 


8011. 


The ſoil of this country is, for the moſt part, 
barren, rocky, or ſandy. Wheat will not ripen, 
and oats do not thrive in theſe ilands : but they 
produce good crops of barley, which is made 
into bread for common uſe, and found both 
wholeſome and palatable. Here are no trees, and 
hardly any ſhrubs, except thoſe planted and che- 
riſhed in grrdens, where, however, they can raiſe 
apples, pears, plumbs, gooleberries, ttrawberries, 
corinths, all kinds of pot-herbs and roots for the 
kitchen. The vallies, and even the hills, produce 
excell nt paſture, and a great variety of plants 
that are common to all the northern countries of 
Furope. No venomous creature is found on 
theſe iſlands ; nor was a wealel to be feen, until a 
faulconer, in revenge to the inhabitants, who 
had refuſed him the cuſtomary due, imported a 
male and female, which have bred prodigiouſly. 


ANIMALS. 


The Shetland horſes, called ſchelties, though 
very ſmall, are nevertheleſs ſtrong, hardy, well 
ſhaped, nimble, and ſure footed. I hey are fit 
for the plough and the 8 and ſtout enough 

Dd 4 
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to carry double, though ſo light, that an ordinary 
man may lift one of them from the ground: they 
are never houſed, either in winter or ſummer, and 
have no other provende r than the graſs they can 
nibble: when this fails, they viſit the ſea - ſnore 
regularly, every ebb, and feed upon ſea- ware. 
The ſame ſhift is practiſed by their blut cattle 
and ſheep, while the ground is covered with ſnow, 
Theſe are likewile of a very ſmail breed; but 
Juicy, of a delicate flavour, and very fat in the 
ſummer. Their ſheep are ſo prolific, that they 
bring forth two, and ſometimes three at a time; 
bur their lambs very often become a prey to 
the eagle: all domeſtic animals, and poultry, are 
raiſed as eaſily here as in any other country. 
Fowls or all forts, particularly geeſe and ducks of 
various kinds, abound in theſe iſlands ; we muſt, 
however, except heath-cocks, growſe, and par- 
tridges, which Shetland does not produce. Birds 
of prey are not wanti g, ſuch as eagies, hawks, 
kites, and crows of different kinds. The ſea- 
fowl ſwarm to ſuch a degree, as even to darken 
the ſea, and the inhabitants make advantage of 
their down and feathers. They arrive in the 
month of February, build among the rocks, 
where they fit very cloſe together ro hatch their 
eggs; and when their young are fledged, retreat 
to ſome other country. The ſca produces whales, 
ſeals, and otters, and all forts of fiſh in great 
abundance. Among thele we number the cod, 
the ling, the tuſk, and, above all, the herring, 
which is the chief ſource of advantage to thele 
people, and brings conſiderable wealth ro Holland, 
and might be an inexhauſtible ſource of riches to 
Great Britain, No ſooner does the mild ſeaſon 
begin in this latitude, than the fea is covered 
with veſſels, ſometimes to the amount of two 
thouſand. All the ports of Shetland are — 
WI 
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with ſtrangers: every creek, ſound, and channel 
is overſpread with nets, which likewiſe appear 
on every hand at ſea, to intercept the innumerable 
ſhoals of herrings, which annually migrate from 
the North Pole towards the more ſoutherly lati- 
tudes, and divide into two ſquadrons off the iſlands 
of Shetland. The Dutch only have been known 
to employ three thouſand buſſes at once on this 
herring-fiſhery : and they, it muſt be owned, have 
enriched the towns of Shetland. During the 
ſummer- ſcaſon. they ſet up booths on ſhore, in 
which they track with rhe iftanders, giving them 
wine, brandy, ſpices, and other commodities, as 
well as a conſiderable ballance of money, tor their 
fiſh, live ſtock, hoſe, and mittens, which are the 
manufactures of Shetland. The fame kind of 
commerce is carried on by the people of Ham- 
burgh and Bremen, who go thither in May, and 
open ſhops in the principal towns and villages. 
Beſides the fiſhes we have mentioned, the Shet- 
landers catch great abundance of a ſpeciss called 
ſeths, large, thick, and ſo far, that one liver will 
produce two quarts of oil, which is exported for 
joap making. 


PARTICULAR ISLANDS, 


The principal iſlands of Shetland are theſe : 
Mainland, Braſſa, the Skerries, Burray, Whalſey, 
Vuſt, Yell, Fiſlar, Foula, Papaflour, and the 
Lyre Skerries. Mainland, extending ſixty miles 
in length, and twenty in breadth, is indented by 
a great number of bays, and abounds with moſſes, 
bogs, and mountains, ſo that it is more adapted 
for paſturage than corn: nevertheleſs, the low 
grounds, near the ſhore, produce oats and barley. 
On the eaſt ſide of the iſland ſtands the princi- 
pal town, Lerwick, conſiſting of about three 

3 hundred 
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hundred families. Towards the weft is ſituated 
Scalloway, which, though very ſmall, is the ſeat of 
judicature; and here likewiſe the preſbytery of 
Shetland aſſembles. It was formerly ſecured by a 
caſtle, now fallen into decay, in which there was 
once a garriſon of Engliſh ſoldiers, ſent thither 
by Oliver Cromwell. The iſland of Braſſa, ſitu- 
ated to the eaſtward of Mainland, is about five 
miles long, and two in breadth ; has ſome arable 
ground, and two churches; but is chiefly re- 
markable for its ſound, in which the great herring- 
tiſhery is carried on. The landlords here are con- 
ſiderable gainers, by letting out their ground and 
houſes for ſhops to the Dutch and Hamburghers. 
The Skerries, Burray, Whalſey, and Vult, are 
inconſiderable iſlands, the largeſt and laſt not ex- 
ceeding eight miles in length : but all of them are 
provided with churches; and in Vuſt there are 
three good harbours. Yell in length amounts to 
fixreen miles, is indented like the figure of eight, 
has three churches and ſeveral chapels ; but the 
country is moorith and barren. Feilar or Fetlor, 
fve miles in length, is remarkable for nothing, 
but the ruins of ſome watch-towers, which the na- 
tives call Picts houſes. T heſe are from twenty to 
thirty feet high, twelve broad, and tapering to 
the top. The entries are very low, the windows 
long and narrow, the ſtairs run up between the 
walls, and under them are cells vaulted. They 
were built for watch towers or beacons, on the 
top of which the natives made ſignals, by fire, 
when they were alarmed by invaſion. Foula, 
about three miles long, is remarkable for a rock, 
ſo high that it may be ſeen in Orkney, and is 
ſuppoſed by ſome writers to have been the Uf ma 
Thule of the antients. Papaflour is a ſmall plea- 
ſant iſland, not exceeding two miles in length, 
having four commodious harbours, and abound- 
ing 
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ing with corn, paſture, raÞbits, and fuel. The 
Lyre Skerries are ſo called, becauſe frequented by 
a ſpecies of fowl ſo named, which we ſhall deſcribe 
in the next article, 


ISLanDds of Orkney: Their Nuu BE x, 
and SITUATION, | 


The Orkney iſles called by the antients Or- 
cades, lying in the Caledonian Sea, eighteen 
leagues trom Shetland, berween the fifty-eighth 
and ſixtieth degrees of latitude, and in longitude 
from London, between 19 30”, and 2® 50, are 
divided on the ſouth from Caithneſs, the moſt 
northern point of Scotland, by the Pentland, or 
Pictland Frith, from twelve to fixteen miles in 
breadth. They are in number abour thirty ; but 
not all inhabited, the greater part being ſmall 
holmes that produce nothing but paſturage for 
ſheep and goats. The principal iſlands are known 
by thele denominations : South Ronaldſha, Swinna, 
Hoy, Burra, Lambholm, Flotta, Faira, Cava, 
Gramſey, Mainland, Copinſha, Strupenſha, Dam- 
ſey, Inhallo, Stronſa Papa-Stronſa, Sanda, North 
Ronaldſha, Eda Rouſa, Wyre, Garſa, Egleſha, North 
Faira Weſtra, Papa-Weſtra. Theſe terminations 
in a, ey, or ha, were, in the Teutonic, generally 
given to places ſurrounded with water. Ihe cur- 
rents and tides flowing between the iſlands, are 
ectremely rapid; and in the neighbourhood of 
Swinna, are two great whirl;'ools, called the wells 
cf Swinna, which are counted dangerous by ma- 
riners, eſpecially in a calm. When ſailors find 
themſelves fucked into the vortex, they throw 
overboard a barrel, or ſome bulky ſubſtance, 
which is ſaid to ſmooth the vortex, until the veſſel 
hath paſſed ro be ſwept down to the bottom, 
and thrown up again at a conſiderable diſtance : 

wen 
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when there is a breeze of wind, however, ſhips 
croſs them without fear or heſitation, 


CILIM ATE, Soil, PRoDucTIONS 
VEGETABLE. 


The air is pure and penetrating in ſummer : 
the winter, in this latitude, is cold, rainy, and 
tempeſt uous, not without froſt and ſnow, which, 
however, are of ſhort duration. The longeſt day 
in ſummer exceeds eighteen hours; and, for the 
greatet part of June, one may ſee to read at mid- 
night, without a candle: at the winter ſolſtice, 
the days are dark and ſhort in proportion. The 
foil of the Orkneys is, in general, more fertile 
than that of Shetlan!: but differs in different 
lands, and indeed, in the fame ifland, according 
to the variations in the face of the country. In 
ſome places the country is bare and mountainous z 
in others low and marſhy ; and great part of the 
foil is found extremely dry and ſandy. Theſe 
iſland bear plentiful crops of oats and barley, of 
which they make their bread ; but they have no 
wheat, rye, or pulſe, except what grows in well- 
encloſed gardens. Theſe, when duly cultivated, 
produce all manner of kitchen herbs, roots, ſalla- 
dine, and even bring fruit- trees to maturity: but 
in the open country, there is ſcarce a tree or ſhrub 
to be ſeen, except juniper, wild myrtle, heath, 
and the cyur-hodon : yet this deficiency cannot be 
imputed to the poverty of the ſoil, or the nature 
of the climate ; for the trunks of large oaks are 
frequently dug up in the marſhes. This is like- 
wiſe the caſe in the moſt barren parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, where not a ſhrub is to 
be ſeen above the ſurface of the earth: nay, the 
inhabitants frequently find, deep in the earth, 
the roots of large trees, evidently exhibiting marks 


of 
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of the ax, by which they were felled: ſo that theſe 
northern parts muſt have undergone ſome ſtrange 
revolutions. The Orkneys produce great variety 
of herbs and berries, graſs and corn, which laſt is 
exported as far as Edinburgh. In ſome of the 
iſlands, the natives have diſcovered mines of tin, 
lead and filver, though none of them are 
wrought to any advantage: in others, we find 
abundance of marl, grey and red ſlate, quarries 
of freeſtone, and even of marble and alabaſter : 
when the wind rages to any violence, the ſea 
throws in plenty of timber, torn from other coun- 
tries, and, not unfrequently, the people find large 

ieces of ambergreaſe. T he water in theſe 
iſlands is very pure and limpid, and, though there 
are no large rivers in the Orkneys, the ground is 
well watered with lakes and pleaſant rivulets, that 
not only ſerve to turn their mills, but alſo abound 
with trout of the moſt delicate flavour, 


ANIMALS. 


Beſides abundance of little horſes, black cattle, 
ſheep, ſwine, and rabbits, the inhabitants of the 
Orkneys rear all ſorts of domeſtic animals, and 
tame poultry. Their heaths and commons yield 
plenty of red deer, and all forts of game; par- 
tridges, growſe, heath-cocks, plover, duck, teal, 
and widgeon : the ſea-coaft teems with ſeals and 
otters; and are viſited by whales, cod, ling, tuſk, 
herrings, and all manner of fiſh: on the ſhore, 
they find ſperma ceti, os ſepiæ, and a great va- 
riety of ſhells and coralines, with a multitude of 
oyſters, remarkably large muſcles, crabs, and 
cockles. The rocks are covered with ſea-fowl, 
wild geeſe, Solan geeſe, barnacles, Iyres, eagles, 
hawks, and kites. With reſpect to the barnacles, 
or, as the natives cail them, the cleck bert 

they 
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they are ſaid to be found in ſhells ſticking by the 
bills to trees, in ſeveral iſlands. Martin affirms 
he has ſcen them in this ſituation, but could nor 
perceive them alive ; and indeed the whole account 
of their generation and production, exhibited 
the northern naturaliſts, is abſurd and unphiloſo- 
phical. The Orkney eagles are ſo ſtrong, that ac- 
cording to the reports of the country, they have 
been known to carry away young children in their 
talons. Certain it is, they make ſuch havock 2. 
mong the lambs, that he who kills an eagle is en- 
titled by law to a hen from every houſe in the pariſh 
where it was killed. The king's falconer viſits theſe 
iſlands every year, 1n order to fetch away the young 
hawks and falcons from their neſts among the pre- 
cipices : he enjoys a yearly ſalary of twenty pounds, 
and may claim a hen or a dog, from every houſe in 
the country, except thoſe that are expreſsly exempted 
ſrom this unpoſirion. 


PeoPLE : Their LANCUACE, and CusToms. 


The Orkneys, as well as the hills of Shetland, 
were originally peopled from Norway, in the ninth, 
tenth or eleventh century; and the commonal- 
ty ftill retain the language of that Kingdom, dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Norns: they likewiſe 
preſerve ſume cuſtoms and meaſures of theſe Nor- 
wegian anceſtors. The iſlands of Orkney have been 
ar different times ſubdued by the Scors, and re- 
covered by the Norwegians: at length they were 
fold by Magnus, king of Norway, ro Alexander 
of Scotland, for the ſum of four thouſand marks 
ſterling, and a yearly acknowledgment of one hun- 
dred marks. Since that period, the Orkneys have 
continued annexed to the crown of Scotland. The 
gentry of the Orkneys are civilized, polite, and 
hoſpitable, and live like thoſe of Scotland, _ 

whom 
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whom they are chiefly deſcended. They live com- 
fortably, are remarkably courteous to ſtrangers, 
and drink a great quantity of wine, with which 
their cellars are generally well ſtored. Indeed the 
inhabitants of the Orkneys may be now juſtly 
deemed a Scotch colony. They ſpeak the lan- 
guage, profeſs the religion, follow the faſhions, 
and are ſubject to the laws of that people. They 
are frugal, ſagacious, circumſpect, religious, and 
hoſpitable. Their mariners are remarkably bold, 
active. dextrous, and hardy. Many ſurprizing in- 
ſtances of longevity occur here, as well as in Shet- 
land, of perſons living to the age of one hundred 
and forty. The Orkney women are generally 
handſome and well ſhaped, and bring forth chil- 
dren at a very advanced age. In the pariſh, of 
Evie, and the year 1683, one Margery Bimhaſter 
was delivered of a boy at the age of threeſcore and 
three. In the Orkneys, ſome particular lands are 
heid by a tenure, called Udal Right, from Uulcius 
or Olaus king of Norway, who farmed the lands, 
on condition of receiving one-third of the pro- 
duce ; and this right devolved in ſucceſſion, with- 
out any charter granted by the ſovereign. The in- 
habitants of Orkney, inſtead of meaſuring their 
corn, weigh it in piſmores or pundlers. Their 
leaſt denomination is a mark, con ſiſt ing of eighteen 
ounces, and twenty-four marks make a liſpound, 
which is a Daniſh quantity. The poorer ſort of 
people in the Orkneys appear very meanly habited, 
with'a piece of ſeal- ſłxin inſtead of ſhoes; and, liv- 
ing chiefly on falr-fiſh, are ſubject to the ſcurvy. 
They are very much addicted to ſuperſticious rites ; 
in particular, interpreting dreams and omens, aud 
believing in the force of idle charms. On a pas- 
ticular day in harveſt, they abſtain from work, in 
conſequence of a notion handed down from tra- 
dition, that ſhould they employ this day in gathering 
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in their harveſt, the ridges of the field would bleed 
with agony. For the cure of ſundry diſtempers, 
eſpecially an hæmorrhage or bleeding, either in 
man or beaſt, they ſend the name of the patient 
to the conjurer, who, by means of a charm or ſpell, 
removes the diſorder, though the patient and he 
are many miles aſunder. The iſlands of Orkney, 
we have already obſerved, produce very bold, able, 
and hardy mariners. The common people, in ge- 
neral, are inured to fatigue, and remarkably ad- 
venturous, both in fiſhing during rough weather, 
and in climbing the rocks tor the fleſh, eggs, and 
down of ſea-fowl. Formeriy, while they were ex- 
to the invaſions of the Norweg'ans, or weſ- 
tern iſlanders, every village was obliged to equip 
a large boat well manned; and all the fencible 
men appeared in arms, when the alarm was given 
by the beacons lighted on the tops of the rocks 
and higheſt mountains. Theſe beacons, known 
by the name of ward-hills, are ſtill to be ſeen in 
every iſland. Their corn land they encloſe with 
mud or ſtone walls, to preſerve it from the ravages 
of their ſheep, ſwine, and cattle, which wander 
about at random, without being attended by herdi- 
men: their ordinary manure, eſpecially near the 
ſea- coaſt, is ſea-weed, which they carefully gather 
and divide into equal portions. Their ſheep are 
marked on the ears and noſe; but ſo wild, that 
when they have occaſion to ſheer them in the month 
of May, they are obliged to hunt every indivi- 
dual, with dogs trained for that purpoſe. Their 
manner of catching ſea fowl is curious and parti- 
cular. Under the rock where theſe fowls build 
they row their boat, provided with a large net, to 
the upper corners of which are faſtened two ropes, 
lowered down from the top of the mountain by 
men placed in that ſtation. Theſe hoiſting up the 


net, until it be ſpread oppoſite to the cliffs in _ 
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the fowls are ſitting, the boatmen below make 
a noſe with a rattle, by which the fowls, being 
frightened, fly forwards into the boſom of the 
net, in which they are immediately encloſed and 
lowered down into the boat: others practiſe the 
method uſed in Iceland and Norway, and are low- 
ered down by a ſingle rope from the ſummit of 
the mountain ; this 1s the conſtant way of robbing 
the hawk's neſt. In theſe iſlands ſome ſtrange 
effects are produced by thunder and lightning. 
In the year 1680 the lightning entered a cow- 
houſe, in which twelve cows ſtood in a row, killed 
every ſecond beaſt as ſhe ſtood, and left the reſt 
untouched. The diſtempers that prevail moſtly 
in the Orkneys are agues, conſumptions, ſcurvy, 
and itch, The agues, which abound in the ſpring, 
the natives cure with a diet-drink of bitters and 
antiſcorbutics infuſed in ale: for phthiſical com- 
plaints they uſe the plant arby, and the caryophyllus 
marinus boiled with ſweet milk. Inſtead of the 
common method of cupping, the Orkney ſurgeon 
ſcarifies the part with a knife, and, applying a horn, 
ſucks the air out at the ſmall end with his mouth. 
Others pretend to remove pains and aches by ex- 
tracting worms from the part affected: but charms 
and amulets are moſt conſtantly uſed for many 
diſeaſes incident to the common people. 


GovERNMENT, Laws, RELIG10N. 


The iſles of Orkney and Shetland compoſe one 
ſtewartry, and ſend one member to the Britiſh par- 
liament. The right of ſuperiority to the Orkneys 
wasdiſmembered from the grown by the union parlia- 
ment, and granted for a certain yearly conſideration 
to the earl of Moreton, by queen Anne, who ap- 
pointed him hereditary ſteward and juſticiary. This 
nobleman poſſeſſes the power of creating certain 

Vo. I. E e judges, 
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judges called bailiffs. There is one of theſe eſtab- 
liſhed in every iſland and pariſh, with power to ſu- 
perintend the manners of the inhabitants, to hold 
courts and determine civil cauſes, according to the 
laws of Scotland, to the value of ten pounds 
Scotch money, amounting to ſixteen ſhillings and 
eight-pence : but all conteſts of higher import are 
reterred to the deciſion of the ſteward or his 

ty, who reſides at Kirkwall, which is the ſeat of 
juſtice, Subſervient to the bailiffs are ſix or ſeven 
of the moſt reputable and intelligent inhabitants, 
who overſee the conduct of their fellows, acting 
as conſtables, and make report of all enormi- 
ties to the bailiff, who cauſes the delinquent to 
be apprehended and puniſhed, if the crime be 
within the extent of his judicial pcwer; other- 
wiſe he tranſmits him to Kirkwall, where he is 
tried by the ſteward. Theſe inferior civil officers 
are known by the name of law right- men, and 
enjoy a very extraordinary privilege, When 
any theft is committed, and any particular per- 
ſon lies under ſuſpicion of the crime, theſe men, 
accompanied by tome of their neighbours, have 
power to make a ranſalling or ſearch of the ſuſ- 
pected houſe, for what has been ſtolen; and if 
the thief be detected, they bring him to juſtice 
without further warrant or ceremony. The pro- 
teſtant religion prevails in the iſles of Orkney, 
according to the rites and diſcipline of the kirk, 
theſe, and the iſles of Shetland, conſtituting 
one preſbytery, which aſſembles at Kirkwall. The 
country is divided into eighteen pariſhes, con- 
raining thirty-one churches, and above one hun- 
dred chapels. 


C o M- 
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COMMERCE. 


The trade of the Orkneys is not at preſent very 
conſiderable, though it might be extended to great 
advantage. They ſupply with freſh proviſions, for 
ready money, the ſhips and veſſels that touch upon 
the coaſt, in the courſe of Northern voyages, or 
in their paſſage from the Eaſt-Indies, when they go 
north about Ireland and Scotland, in time of war, 
to avoid the privateers of the enemy. They are alſo 
viſited by thoſe engaged in the herring fiſhery, tho? 
there is not ſuch a reſort on this account to theſe 
iſlands, as to the iſles of Shetland. Nevertheleſs, 
a good number of boats from the weſtern parts of 
Scotland, as well as from Londonderry, Belfaſt, 
and other ports of Ireland, fiſh for herring as far 
north as the Leuze, and ſupply the Orkneys with 
tobacco, wine, brandy, and other ſpirituous li- 
quors, cloths, and divers manufactures. Theſe 
they exchange for fiſh and oil extracted from por- 
poiſes, ſeals, and other fea animals. The people 
of Orkney export annually great numbers of black 
cattle, ſwine, and ſheep ; together with large quan- 
tities of corn, butter, tallow, ſalt, and ſtuffs made. 
in the country, over and above the ſkins of ſeals, 
otters, lambs, and rabbits, down, feathers, writ- 
ing quills, hams, and wool : yet all theſe articles 
would, in point of profit, fall infinitely ſhort of their 
herring- blhery, were it proſecuted with induſtry, 
economy, and vigour. As there are no merchants 
in the Orkneys at preſent, who export fiſh on 
their own account, what herrings are taken they 
ſell to the Dutch or Scotch dealers in and about 
Inverneſs. They generally fiſh for herring on the 
weſt ſide of the Orkneys, and are therefore more 
remote from markets, than thoſe who are employ- 
ed in the ſame manner on the coaſt of Shetland, 
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CURIOSITIES. 


We may reckon among the curioſities of the 
Orkneys, the Phaſeoli, commonly known by the 
name of Molucca beans, which are thrown upon 
the ſhore after ſtorms of weſterly winds, and are 
ſu to be driven thus far north from the 
eſt-Indies, where they grow. Many 
fiſhes and curious ſhells are alſo frequently caſt 
up by the ocean; of theſe laft a vaſt variety for 

ing the cabinets of modern naturaliſts. Some. 
times exotic fowls are driven upon the Orkneys by 
tempeſtuous weather: fiſh, as large as whitings, 
have been thrown aſhore to a conſiderable diſtance 
within the land. Ar Cantick-head, in the iſland 
Waes, and ſome other places, huge ſtones are 
often heaved up by the violence of the fea and 
wind, and caſt over high rocks upon the land. A 
ſingle Laplander has been feen more than once on 
this coaſt, in his lender canoe, covered with ſkins, 
being driven hither by adverſe winds and ſtorms. 
In the pariſh of Harn, in the main land, a 
piece of a ſtag's horn was found very deep in 
earth where the natives were digging for marle. In 
the pariſh of Evie, near the ſea- coaſt, are divers 
ſmall hillocks that ſametimes appear as if covered 
with flame in the night: the ſame phenomenon 
is obſervable in the pariſh church called St. Nicho- 
las, and is probably nothing elſe but ſome bitu- 
minous exhalation. At the noup-head in Weftra 
there is a rock, called Liſs, ſurrounded by the ſea, 
ſuppoſed to be endued with a very ſurpriſing pro- 
perty. The iſlanders believe that if a man, having 
a piece of iron about him, ſhould land on this rock, 
the ſea would inſtantly ſwel! and foam with incre- 
dible fury, which would not abate until the 1ron 
ſhould be thrown away. T his, however, is no more 


than a tale of idle ſuperſtition. The Orkneys are 
not 
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not altogether deſtitute of antient monuments and 
curioſities of art. In Hoy we find an entire ſtone, 
thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen in breadth, and nine 
in thickneſs, lying between two hills, and known 
by the name of dwarfic ſtone. It is hollowed within 
by the tools of a maſon, the marks of which are 
ſtill apparent. The entrance is a ſquare hole about 
two feet high, with a ſtone, by way of door, 
ſtanding before it. Within we find a bed with a 
pillow cut out of the ſtone; at the other end is 
a couch of the ſame kind ; and in the middle a 
hearth, above which there is a hole or vent for 
the exit of the ſmoke. This curioſity is found 
in the midſt of a deſolate heath, and is ſuppoſed 
to have been the reſidence of a hermit : in the very 
neighbourhood of this ſtone there is a very high 
and ſteep mountain, called the wart hill of Hoy, 
near the ſummit of which, in the months of May, 
June, and July, ſomething at noon-day is ſeen to 
ſhine and ſparkle with remarkable luſtre, ſu 


ppoſed 
by the common people to be an inchanted carbun- 
cle: many 


have clambered up the hill 
in queſt of it, but found nothing. Perhaps this 
fplendour is produced by the reflexion of the fun 
on a ſmall ſtream of water ſliding over the face of 
a ſmooth rock. At Stennis, in the main land, 
there is a cauſeway of ſtones over a loch or lake, 
at the ſouth end of which we obſerve a circle of 
ſtones, riſing about twenty feet above ground, 
each being fix feet in breadth, and from one to 
two feet in thickneſs: between this circle and the 
cauſeway two ſtones of the ſame dimenſions ſtand 
by themſelves, and one of them is perforated in 
the middle. At the diſtance of half a mile from 
the other end of the cauſeway appears a larger 
circle of the ſame kind of ſtones, the diameter of 
which may amount to one hundred and ten paces ; 
ſome of theſe ſtones are fallen; and to the eaſt and 
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weſt of the larger circle are two artificial 
mounts. Both rounds are ſurrounded with a ditch; 
and one cannot view them without admiration, 
conſidering the art that muſt have been uſed to 
bring ſuch unwieldy maſles together in this order, 
They were probably temples and places of facri- 
fice uſed in times of ſuperſtition ; and ſeem 
to bear a great affinity with the celebrated monu- 
ment, called Stonehenge, on Saliſbury Plain in Eng. 
land. In one of the mounts, at the north end of the 
cauſeway, the natives found nine Fibulæ, or claſps 
of ſilver, formed into a circle, and reſembling a 
horſe-ſhoe. In many different places of the Ork- 
neys we find rude obeliſks or ſingle ſtones of a great 
height, ſer up either as memorials of battles, trea- 
ties, or the deceaſe of remarkable perſonages. In 
Rouſay, between two high mountains, there is a 
place which the natives diſtinguiſh by the appel- 
lation of the camp of Jupiter Fring: but the mean- 
ing of this name, handed down by tradition, 1s not 
known. At the weſt end of the main land, near 
Skeal, we find a ſurpriſing cauſeway, above a quar- 
ter of a mile in length, on the ſummir of high 
hills, compoſed of reddiſh ſtones of different mag- 
nitude, impreſſed with various figures, both on 
the upper and under ſurface. Some gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood have carried off the moſt beau- 
tiful of theſe ſtones, to be ſet in their chimnies by 
way of ornament, like the painted tiles of Hol- 
land. This country produces many ſepulchres 
of different nations. In the plains or links of 
Skeal, the ſand being blown away from the ſur- 
face of the ground, ſeveral ſquare catacombs ap- 
pear built of ſtones well cemented together, con- 
raining ſome parcels of black earth, and each ſe- 
cured by a large ſtone at the mouth. Sepulchres 
of the ſame kind are found at Rouſum in Strouſa, 
which is likewiſe remarkable for a different kind 
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of monument, conſiſting of one intire ſtone cy- 
linder hollowed, with a bottom like that of a 
barrel, and a round ſtone to fill up the entrance : 
above the ſtone was ſharpened into an edge ; with- 
in were found ſome burned bones and red clay ; 
and over it was placed a large flat ſtone for the 
rvation of the whole. Theſe, in all probabi- 

ity, were Roman catacombs. In Weſtra divers 
Daniſh graves have been diſcovered : in one of 
theſe appeared the ſkeleton of a man, with a ſword 
on one (ide, and a Daniſh ax on the other. Some 
have been found buried with dogs, combs, knives, 
and other utenſils. In many places of the coun- 
we find round hillocks or barrows, here known 

by the name of Brogh, ſignifying, in the Teuto- 
nic language, burying-place, ſuppoſed to have 
been the cimeteries of the antient Saxons. In 
different parts of theſe iſlands we ſee the remains of 
t buildings, believed to have been fortreſſes 
erected by the Danes or Norwegians when they 
poſſeſſed the country. One of theſe in the iſle of 
Wyre, called the caſtle of Coppi-row, ſignifying a 
town of ſecurity, 1s — by a fofle, and the 
firſt floor ſtill remains above ground, a perfect 
ſquare of ſtone wall very thick, ſtrongly built, and 
cemented with lime, the aræ within not exceeding 
ten feet in length. Of this Coppi-row the com- 
mon people relate many idle fables. In the cha- 
pel of Clet, in the iſle of Sanda, there is a grave 
nineteen feet long, in which was found part of a 
man's back bone, larger than that of a horſe. Hu- 
man bones, of nearly the ſame ſize, have been dug 
up in Weſtra; and indeed this country is remark- 
able for producing men of a gigantic ſtature. With- 
in the antient fabrick of Lady Kirk in South Ro- 
nalſhaw, there is a ſtone four feet long, and two 


feet broad, on which the print of two feet are en- 
Ee 4 graven 
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gn: ſuppoſed to be the place where, in times 
popery, penitents ſtood to do public penance. 


Particular DEscriPTION of the ParTICULAL 
IsLanps. 


The Orkneys are commonly divided into ſouth 
and north iflands, according to their ſituation. 
The moſt ſouthern, called South Ronalſhaw, ex- 
tending ſix miles in length and five in breadth, 
is fine land, fruitful in corn, paſture, and cattle 
indented with divers bays, and bleſſed with two 
= harbours. There are two churches at dif- 
erent ends of the iſland; one of theſe is 
Kirk, an old ruinous building, for which the na- 
tives entertain the moſt ſuperſtitious veneration. 
From Burray, at the ſouth point of Ronalſhay, 
there is a ferry to Duncan's bay in Caithneſs on 
the coaſt of Scotland. This iſland is ſeparated by 
a narraw channel on the eaſt from Flatta, and the 
iſle of Waes lies to the weſtward. 

A little farther to the ſouth riſes the iſle of Swen. 
na or Sound, remarkable for the wells or whirl- 
pools which we have deſcribed above. Though 
the length of it does not exceed two miles, and 
the breadth half as much, it produces good crop: 
of corn'; is inhabited by huſbandmen chiefly ; yields 
a good quarry of ſlates ; and plenty of fiſh are 
caught along the coaſt. Pentland, or Pightland 
Skerries, is a ſmall iſland ſurreunded by dangerous 
rocks abounding with ſeals and wild fowl. The 
moſt romantic of all theſe iſlands is Hoy, the eaſt- 
ern part of which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Waes. It extends about twelve miles in length, 
and in breadth fix, where broadeſt. The Waes 
is fertile and populous ; but the reſt mauntainous, 
and thinly inhabited. Adjoining to this iſland, 
on the weſt, by a very narrow iſthmus, is a rock 
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called Bradbrugh, that forms a ſtrong, natural for- 
treſs. Hoy is provided with ſome good harbours, 
though they are very little frequented ; and ir like- 
wiſe affords a ferry from Snell-ſetter to Ham in 
Caithneſs. The country is watered by feveral 
lakes and ftreams that abound with trour. From 
the tops of the mountains in Hoy the reflexion of 
the ſun is ſeen all night at the ſummer ſolſtice. 
Theſe mountains abound with wild ſheep, and 
hares as white as ſnow. Here are deep vallies, 
dark and narrow, overhung with impending rocks 
that half exclude the day, and ſtrike the eye of a 
traveller with awe and terror. The miniſter of 
Hoy, befides his own church, officiates in another, 
fituated on the ſmall but pleafant iſle of Gram- 
ſey, to the northward of Hoy. He that 
to the kirk of Waes, has likewiſe another in 
little iſland of Flotta; and his charge hkewiſe in- 
cludes the two ſmall iſlands of Faira and Cava, 
that lie to the eaſtward of Waes. Flotta, lying to 
the weſtward of Hoy, is about five miles long, two 
and a half in breadth where broadeſt, and almoſt 
ſurrounded with high rocks. It abounds with 
game and fiſh of all ſorts, is provided with one 
church, but produces little corn, and is thinly 
inhabited. Burra, nearly of the ſame fize, is a plea- 
ſant iſland, affording plenty of corn, paſturage, 
horſes, black cattle, ſheep, rabbits, together with 
excellent turf and peat for fewel. 
Pomona, as being the largeſt of the 
iflands, is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of the main- 
land. The length of it amounts to twenty-four 
miles, and the breadth to nine in ſome places. It 
contains nine pariſh churches ; has four excellent 
harbours, namely, Kirkwall, Deer Sound, Gra- 
hamſhall, and Kaerſton. Ir is well watered by di- 
vers lakes and rivulets abounding with trout and 
ſalmon ; the country produces ſeveral mines 8 af 
dlac 
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black lead ; is generally fruitful and populous ; 
and the coaſt is diſtinguiſhed by divers bays and 
promontories. The eaſtern part, called Deerneſs, 
is a peninſula joined to the main land by a very 
narrow iſthmus, ſuppoſed to have been formerly a 
foreſt for deer, whence it derived its name. This 
diſtrict is pleaſant and populous, provided with a 
church, and adorned with the ſeats of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen. The capital of this iſland, and indeed the 
only remarkable town belonging to the Orkneys, 
is Kirkwall, built upon an inlet of the ſea, near the 
middle of the iſland, having a very ſafe road and 
harbour for ſhipping. This 1s a royal borough go. 
verned by a provoſt, four bailiffs, and a common- 
council. It was formerly poſſeſſed by the Nor- 
wegians, who beſtowed upon it the name of Cru- 
coviaca, and eſtabliſhed the tion about the 
latter end of the fifteenth century. From king 
James III. of Scotland they obtained a new char- 
ter, confirming their antient privileges, impow- 
ering them to elect their own magiſtrates yearly, 
to hold borough courts, arreſt, impriſon, make 
laws and ordinances for the right government of 
the town ; to have a weekly market and three fairs 
annually at certain fixed terms: he moreover 
granted to them ſome lands adjoining to the town 
with the cuſtom and ſhore dues, the power of a 
pit and gallows, and exempted them from the ex- 

nce of ſending commiſſioners to parliament. 

his” charter has been confirmed by ſucceedin 
monarchs. At preſenc Kirkwall is the ſeat of jul- 
tice, where the ſteward, ſheriff, and commiſſary 
hold their ſeveral courts of juriſdiction: here is 
likewiſe a public grammar-ſchool, endowed with a 
competent falary for the maſter. The town con- 
fiſts of one narrow ſtreet about a mile in length. 
The houſes are chiefly covered with ſlate, though 


not at all remarkable for neatneſs or 1 
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Tbe principal edifices are the cathedral church, 
and the biſhop's palace. The former called St. 
Magnus, from Magnus, king of Norway, the ſup. 
ſed founder of the town, is a large, Gothic 
ſtructure. The roof is ſupported by fourteen = 
lars on each fide, and the ſpire is built u our 
large columns. The gates are decorated with a 
kind of moſaic work, of red and white ſtones ele- 

ntly carved and flowered. By the ruins of the 
Lag's caſtle, or citadel, it appears to have been 
a ſtrong and ſtately fortreſs. At the north end 
of the town there is a fort of a fortification built by 
the Engliſh in the time of Oliver Cromwell. It 
is ſurrounded with a ditch and rampart, and ſtill 
mounted with ſome cannon for the defence of 
the harbour. In the weſt end of this iſland till 
appear the ruins of the king's palace, built by Ro- 
bert Stuart, earl of Orkney, about the year 157 
The edifice ſeems to have been two ſtories high; 
and ſeveral apartments were curiouſly painted with 
incidents taken from the ſcripture. 

At the north-weſt corner of Pomona is the 
ſmall iſle Alhallow, noted for a good fiſhery. To 
the caſt lies Copinſha, ſmall, bur fruitful, with its 
holm called the Horſe of Copinſha. On the north 
ſide of Pomona are ſituated the northern iſles Sha- 
penſha, Strouſa, Papa-Strouſa, Sanna, North Ro- 
nalſa, Eda, Damſey, Rouſay, Egliſha, Weſtra, 
Papa - Weſtra, Wegre, Ouſkerrie, and Fair Iſland. 
Shapenſha, lying over-againſt Kirkwall, ſtretching 
fix miles in length and three in breadth, has the 
advantage of a ſafe harbour at Elwick, is provid- 
ed with a church, and abounds with turf and wild 
fowl. Strouſa, lying to the ſouth-eaſt, of nearly 
the ſame ſize, has two convenient harbours. One 
of theſe, at Lengaſound, is formed by a holm : 
the other, at Strynic, is ſecured by the little iſland 
Papa - Strouſa, pleaſant, populous, and fertile. * 
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the northward of theſe lies Sanda, a narrow iſland 
extending twelve miles in length, abounding with 
corn and rabbits, and counted the moſt beautiful 
as well as the moſt fruitful of all the Orcades. It 
has the advantage of two roads for ſhipping ; one 
at Kettletoft, fenced by the little holm called El- 
neſs; the other at Otterſwick, guarded by the lit- 
tle fruitful iſland of North Ronalſa, the moſt north- 
ern of all the Orkneys. Sanda produces black 
cattle, ſheep, rabbits, and fiſh in abundance. There 
is likewſe plenty of corn, hay, and paſture: but 
le have no other fuel but the dung 


the poor peop 
of cattle dried, ſtraw, and the wrecks of veſſels, 


which are often caſt away on the northern fide of 
this iſland, which 1s very low, and conſequently 
dan 


$ to mariners. | 
To the ſouth-eaſt of Sanda we find the iſle of 


Eda, ten miles long, and near five in breadth, co- 
vered with hills and moraſſes, thinly inhabited, 
but abounding with game. On the north fide 
there is a ſafe road, called Calf found, defended by 
a lar 
the 


holm, on which there is a falt pan. Near 
is a high promontory, famous for a 
breed of excellent hawks. Damſey is a ſmall 
iſland at the bottom of a large bay, to the weſt- 
ward of Kirkwall, having on one fide a holm as 
big as itſelf. Rouſa to the north-weſt, ſtretching 
eight miles in length and fix in breadth, abounds 
with hills covered with heath; and is well ſtored 
with rabbits, plover, and moor game ; but is thinly 
inhabited, except upon the coaſt, where the ſoil 
produces good corn. Egleſha is a ſmall fertile 
Hand about three miles long, having the advan- 

of a commodious road for ſhi, ping. Here is 
a neat little church with a high ſte-ple, ſuppoſed 
by ſome perſons to be the place where St. Mag- 
nus, patron of the Orkneys, lies buried. Weltraz 
to the northward of Egleſha, is a fruitful and po- 
pulous 
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lous iſland ſeven miles long, with a convenient 
— defended by a ſtrong caſtle. A little far- 
ther to the northward lies Papa - Weſtra, about three 
miles in length, agreeable and fertile, and abound- 
ing with corn and rabbits. The inhabitants of this 
iſland are remakable for courage, longevity, and 
gigantic ſtature. Martin mentions one William 
Muir, of Papa -Weſtra, who had arrived at the 
of one hundred and forty. Here, as we have 
ſerved above, many Daniſh graves have been diſ- 
covered. Weyre is a very ſmall ifland, which, 
nevertheleſs, produces corn, and is remark - 
able for the ruins of a conſiderable fort, ſuppoſed 
to have been built by the Pitts or Danes. Ouſ- 
kerrie is a ſmall rocky iſland to the north-eaſt of 
Strouſa, where abundance of fiſh is caught. 
Midway, between Orkney and Shetland, riſes 
the fair iſland in three high promontories, envi- 
roned with rocks, and inacceſſible, except on the 
north-eaſt, where the land flattens, and forms a 
convenient harbour. This iſland produces good 
corn and cattle, and the coaſt abounds with a va- 
riety of excellent fiſh ; the hawks that breed here 
are counted excellent; and the country is well 
ſuuated for trade: nevertheleſs, it is but thinly 
inhabited, becauſe the inhabitants are apt to be 
plundered by foreign mariners and fiſhermen. It 
obtained the name of Fair Iſland from its lying in 
the fair way, that is, in the dire& channel between 
the Orkneys and Shetland. In time of war the 
Dutch convoys commonly cruiſe in the neighbour- 
hood of this iſland, to wait for their ſhips from 
Eaſt India that come north about. 


THE 


THE 


HEBRIDES, or WzSsTERNISLIES 
O F 


SC OTLAND. 


Their Siruariox, NUMBER, CLIMATE, Soir., 


HES E iſlands, called Hebrides and Abudæ 

by the antients, lie ſcattered in the Deuca- 
ledonian ſea, to the north-weſt of Scotland, of 
which kingdom they conſtitute a part, and are 
ſituated between the 55th and 59th degrees of la- 
titude, being ſuppoſed to exceed three hundred in 
number, and to contain about forty-eight thou- 
ſand inhabitants. Conſidering their northern ſitua- 
tion, ſurrounded with the ſea, and encumbered 
with high mountains that interrupt the courſe of 
the clouds, and exhalations from the Atlantic, the 
air muſt be cold and moiſt in the greater part of 
theſe iſlands. The length of the days muſt vary in 
different iſles, according to the difference of their 
fite. In the moſt 2 iſles the ſun, at the 
ſummer ſolſtice, is not above an hour under the 
horizon at midnight, and not longer above it at 
mid-day in the depth of winter. The foil of the 
Hebrides varies alſo in different ifles, and in different 
parts of the ſame iſland : ſome are mountainous 
and barren, producing little elſe than heath, wild 
myrtle, fern, and a little graſs ; while others, be- 
ing cultivated and manured with fea-weed, yield 
plentiful crops of oats and barley. 


PropucTions, MINERAL, VEGETABLE. 


Lead mines have been diſcovered in ſome of 


theſe iſlands, but not worked to mach — 
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the people being unſkilful, and fuel extremely 
ſcarce : others have been found to contain quarries 
of marble, lime-ſtone, and free-ftonez nor are 
they deſtitute of iron, talc, chryſtals, and many 
curious pebbles, ſome of which emulate the Bra- 
filian topaz. 

With reſpect to vegetables, over and above the 
plentiful harveſts of corn that the natives earn 
from agriculture, and the potherbs and roots that 
are planted in gardens for the ſuſtenance of the 
people, theſe iſlands produce ſpontaneouſly a va- 
riety of plants and ſimples, ſome of which we ſhall 

icularize in enumerating the medicines uſed 
by the iſlanders in the cure of their diſeaſes ; bur 
there is hardly a ſhrub or tree to be ſeen, except 
in a very few ſpots, where ſome gentlemen have 
endeavoured to rear them with much more trou- 
ble than ſucceſs. 


ANIMALS. 


The animals, both of the land and ſea, domeſtic 
and wild, quadrupeds, fowls, and fiſhes, found 
in and about theſe iſlands, are of the fame ſpecies, 
ſize, and configuration, as are thoſe we have de- 
ſcribed in our account of the Orkneys. 


PezoyLEe: Their ManNntrSand Cus TOMS. 


The people inhabiting theſe iſlands are of the 
ſame race with thoſe who live in the Highlands of 
Scotland ; ſpeak the ſame language, wear the 
fame habit, and obſerve the ſame cuſtoms ; with 
this difference, that they are more ſimple, induſ- 
trious, and fincere, than their neighbours of the 
main land. They are, in general, ſtrong, vigo- 
rous, and healthy, their conſtitutions being ſteeled 
with labour, and preſerved by temperance. Happy 

in 
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in their ignorance of luxury and ambition, they 
live without pride, avarice, and almoſt withoyr 
contention, enjoying the hard-earned neceſſaries 
of life with a ſurpriſing ſerenity of temper ; adhex. 
ing to the duties of nature, undebauched ; bleſſed 
with good natural capacities, faithful, mild, humane, 
and remarkably hoſpitable to ſtrangers, whom 
they cultivate even with a religious veneratiog. 
Perhaps theſe people might be juſtly deemed the 
happieſt of mortals, were not their felicity invaded 
by the horrors of ſuperſtition, to which they ae 
miſerably ſubject, ſuch as ſigns, tokens, charms, 
omens, dreams, and a pleudophrotic ſpirit, which 
they diſtinguiſh by the appellation of the ſecond 
fight. Some of their particular cuſtoms will be 
mentioned and explained in the courſe of de- 
ſcribing the different iſlands. T heir habit, like 
that of the other Highlanders of Scotland, conſits 
of a ſhort coat made of plaid, which they call tur- 
tan, and, by way of a cloak or upper covering, 4 
piece of looſe drapery of the fame ſtuff, twelve 

ards, in width, worn over the ſhoulder like the 
— toga, and faſtened round the middle 
with a leather belt, in ſuch a manner that put 
of the plaid hangs down before and behind, like 
a petticoat ſupplying the want of breeches. This 
way of wearing the plaid is called the kilt ; but 
ſometimes, in lieu of the kilt, they wear a kind 
of petticoat of the ſame variegated ſtuff, buckled 
round the waſte, and this they denominate the 
— 6 Inſtead of knit ſtockings, they wear 
tartan hoſe, tied under the knee with garters, 
finely ſtriped and curiouſly knotted in a bunch, or 
toſſel, by way of ornament : their feet are caſed in 
brogues of ill - dreſſed leather, and their heads are 
covered with flat blue caps, which they call bonnets. 
The dreſs of the women conſiſts of a petticoat 
and jerkin, with ſtrait fleeves, ſometimes of ſcarlet 
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trimmed with gold lace, and buttoned at the wriſt; 
of a plaid by way of upper varment, faſtened on 
the breaſt with a buckle of ſilver or braſs, ſome- 
times as large as an ordinary trencher, curiouſly 
chaſed or emboſſed, and containing a leſſer buckle 
in the center, fer with chryſtal or other precious 
ſtones. This plaid is tied round the wailt by a 
leathern belt, adorned with plates of filver, and 
ending in a long piece of the ſame metal, adorned 
with precious ſtones, or red coral. The head is 
covered with a kerchicf of fine linen, tied flat 
over the forehead, with the ends hanging down 
the neck behind: a ringlet of hair flows down the 
cheek as far as the boſom, and the lower end is 
ornamented with a knot of ribbons. This dreſs, 
however, is now laid aſide by perſons of any rank 
or faſhion, in favour of that which is worn in the 
more civilized parts of Great-Britain. Before the 
late rebellion, ſcarce a Highlander was to be ſeen 
without a curious iron pittol lung in his belt, a 
broad ſword under his arm, and a large leathern 
purſe, decorated with ſilver, hanging betore him: 
but the Britiſh parliament hath thought proper to 
forbid this peculiarity of dreſs, which was ſuppoſed 
to keep up odious and dangerous diſtinctions 
among his Majeſty's ſubjects, and maintain a mar- 
tial ſpirit, to the prejudice of the public peace. 
Several regiments, however, compoled of this 
people, ſtill retain the antient garb, which is not 
only agreeable to the eye, but admirably adapted 
for the uſe of a ſoldier. The feet, legs, and thighs, 
are kept cool, by a conſtant undulation of air, in 
' marching, as well as ſtrengthened and ſteeled, by 
being expoſed to the weather; the joints are un- 
fettered and unincumbered by unneceſſary dra- 
pery ; and the plaid ſerves occaſionally to ſcreen 
bis military arms from the rain, and himſelf from 
all the inclemencies of the air. An Highlander, 
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provided with a plaid, ſets right and cold and 
ftorms at defiance. Wherever darkneſs overtakes 
him, whether in wood or heath, or hut or den, he 
lays him down ſecurely wrapped in his plaid, and 
ſleeps as ſound as if he were in a palace: nay, in 
the common courſe of travelling, he will not take 
the trouble to go half a mile out of his way, 
tho', by ſo doing, he is certain of finding a good 
bed and warm lodꝭ ing. Theſe people, being ac- 
cuſtomed to the uſe of arms from their infancy, 
are bold, reſolute, and intrepid: and though na- 
turally lazy, yet when their occaſions require ex- 
ertion, remarkably active, and patient of hunger 
and fatigue. This martial turn, joined to a cho- 
leric diſpoſition, hot, fiery, and vindictive, has 
produced abundance of mifchief among families, 
and indeed between whole clans, or tribes, exciting 
mortal feuds, and even inteftine war : but, in 

portion as they have been civilized, this barbarous 
ſpicic hath ſubſided ; and no family quarrels of any 
conſequence now remain, except in the ſongs of 
their bards, whom they diſtinguiſh by the name of 
ſhanachi:s. Every laird, or chief, entertains one 
or more of theſe ſhanachies, who, in old bal- 
lads, or extempore rhimes, recites the exploits of 
his patron's anceſtors, in which he never fails to 
mingle extravagant flattery and fiction. Another 
conſtant menial of the houſhold is the muſician, 
or bag-piper, whoſe buſineſs and privilege it is 
to wake laird and his family in the morning 
with the ſound of his inſtrument ; to play for a 
certain length of time in the great hall, with 3 
filken flag, or broad ribbon, affixed to hi 
chanter-pipe; to walk in proceſſion before his 
maſter to church, ſounding the march, or pi- 


broch, of the family : to entertain him and his 
gueſts at all feſtal meetings; in time of war, to 


march at the head of the clan, and animate them 
| to 
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to battle with martial tunes, compoſed for that 
purpoſe. Such is the power and influence of 
this ſimple miaſtrelſy over theſe prople, that 
the piper, by varying his airs, can melt them 
into ſorrow and deſpondence, and again rouſe 
them to rage and revenge, and a total eontempt 
of danger and of death. Nay, in the greateſt 
emergency of war, they will not march a furlong, 
nor draw a ſword, without being cheared by the 
muſick of this inſtrument. Many cuſtoms of the 
antient Highlanders are now laid aſide. Every 
young chiefrain, when he aſſumed the reigns of go- 
vernment, was placed on a heap of ſtones, ſur- 
rounded by his adherents, and by one of his prin- 
cipal friends, inveſted with the ſword of his father, 
and a white rod, in token of ſovereignty : there he 
was haran by the ſhanachie, or orator, who 
expatiared upon the valour and virtues of his an- 
ceſtors ; but the young chieftain was never raiſed 
to this eminence, until he had made an incurſion 
into the lands of ſome other clan, with which he 
was at varience, 2nd exhibited undoubted proofs 
of valour and conduct: upon ſuch a military expe- 
dition, it was cuſtomary to kill the firſt animal 
that chanced to meet them on the enemy's ground, 
and ſprinkle its blood on their colours as an omen 
of ſucceſs. Some of thoſe lairds have heredicary 
offices eſtabliſhed in their families; ſuch as 
ſtandard-bearer and quarter- maſter; and this laſt 
enjoys, as a perquifite, the hides of all the cattle 
which are taken and killed in their military expe- 
ditions. Every houſe or caſtle of a chief was 
furniſhed with a centinel, called cockman, who 
ſtood. all night in a watch-tower, and challen 
every perſon that approached. The chief was al- 
ways atrended, in his expeditions, with a kind of 
life-guard, compoſed - yourg gentlemen, who 
were trained up in the exerciſe of the fword and 
EY target, 
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target, and taught to wreſtle, ſhoot with bow and 
arrow, leap, dance, climb, ſwim, and navi 
their veſſels. His armour-bearer, called gallo- 
glach, was always at his ſide, by night and by day, 
to prevent ſurprize, and him he gratified with a 
double portion of meat at every meal; among the 
officers that were hereditary, we may likewile 
reckon the cup bearer, the purſe-bearer, and two 
ſtewards, or merchants, the ſuperior of whom, be- 
ing ſkilled in the pedigrees of all the Highland 
chiefrains, adjuſted the ceremony, with reſpe& to 
precedency at the table, by means of a white wand, 
with which he marſhalled the gueſts in ſilence. 
Theſe, and a great many other peculiar cuſtoms, 
are now laid aſide; but an incredible number of 
ſuperſticious rites are ſtill retained by the vulgar. 
The ſurprizing attachment of the clans to their te- 
ſpective chietrains was not only founded upon the 
nature of their tenures, by which, in effect, 
were bound ſervants to their lords; but likewiſe 
flowed from inclination, inculcared from father to 
Jon, and chcriſhed from their tender years by ex- 
hortation and example. ] he Highlanders are ad- 
dicted to exceſſive drinking, a practice which 
they indulge to a great degree of emulation, as 3 
proof of their hoſpitality and proweſs. The gen- 
tlemen regale themſelves with French wines, or 
brandy, which are ſmuggled in great quantities 
on this coaſt ; and thoſe who cannot afford to pur- 
chaſe theſe imports, content themſelves with 2 
corn-ſpirit, diſtilled in their own country, under 
the name of whiſky, which, though ſtrorg and 
, fiery, they are enabled, by long uſe and habit, to 
ſwallow in great doſes, without any prejudice to 
their health. Many cuſtoms prevail in the iſlands, 
which are now forgot in the neighbouring conu- 
nent. If a cow drops two calves, or a ſheep brings 
torth two lambs at a birth, one of each 1s the pro- 
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rty of the tenant's maſter; and if any tenant's 
wife bears twins, cne of them is brought up at 
the laird's ( xpence. Martin telis us, that he knew 
ſixteen of theſe twins, at one time, in a gentle- 
man's family; an argument of the prolific conſti- 
rutions of theſe people. Leagues of friendſhip 
between individuals were antiently cemented with 
the blood of both parties, a drop of which, drawn 
from the little finger, they mutually ſwallowed. 
This confirmation was held ſo ſacred, that neither 
could violate the alliance, without expoſing himſelf 
to contempt and infamy. When a tenant dies, 
the lord has his choice of all the horſes belonging 
to the farm: this prerogative is called eachſuin ho- 
roz-ilda, or alord's gift. No woman was former] 
inſtructed in the art of writing, leſt ſhe ſhould en- 
gage in a literary correſpondence that might be 
dangerous to her virtue and reputation. After 
the extinction of the Druids, who are ſuppoſed to 
have had groves and receſſes of old in ſome of 
theſe iſlands, the orators and bards ſucceeded to 
their influence. They ſat among the nobles and 
chieftains in the ſtreah, or circle, at public aſſem- 
blies; their houſes were ſanctuaries; and they 
pronounced occaſional harangues at all meetings, 
whether formal or feſtal. At all weddings, where 
the poet, bard, or orator, ſpoke the epithalamium, 
he was intitled to the bridegroom's upper garb, 
namely, the plaid and bonnet : nay, if he de- 
manded the babir, arms, or horſe of any chief- 
tain, his requeſt was immediately granted, whiie 
theſe literati maintained their original dignity. At 
preſent, however, they are much degenerated in 
point of eſtimation, inſomuch that a bard is al- 
moſt as much deſpiſed in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, as he is neglected in the metropolis of Great- 
Britain. The Highlanders hold their chiefs in 
ſuch veneration, that they conclude the grace after 
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every meal with a prayer for the laird's welfare and 
proſperity : they even ſwear by his hand : 
chearfully devote themſelves to death for his ſafety ; 
and, ſhould he decline into the vale of misfortunes, 
they think it their duty io ſupport him and his 
family by voluntary contribution. The Highlanders 
are very expert in managing the broad-{word and 
target, an exerciſe to which they are trained 
from their youth ; and theſe were the arms 
wielded in battle, together with a ſhort dirk, or 
dagger, until they were re-inforced with muſkets 
and piſtols, the uſe of which they now perfectly 
underſtand. Their method of fighting is to ad- 
vance within gun-ſhot of the enemy, pour in a vol- 
ley of ſmall-arms, then throw down their pieces, 
draw their broad-ſwords, and attack with incredi- 
ble impetuoſity, in a wedge, or column, which 
they naturally form with ſurprizing dexterity. 
When they happen to be fo hampered, that they 
have not room to uſe the broad-ſword, they un- 
ſheath their dirks, and, mingling with the adver- 
ſary, make terrible havock. Such were the me- 
thods practiſed by the Highlanders, before they 
were formed into regular regiments for the ſervice 
of the public. At preſent theſe regiments retain 
their old dreſs, and the broad-ſword ; but in other 
reſpects they conform to the exerciſe and diſcipline 
of the other troops in the Britiſh army, and always 
behave with remarkable fobriety, order, and intre- 
idity. 
. The better ſort of the Highlanders live like their 
neighbours; but the common people are wretch⸗ 
edly lodged, in paultry cottages or cabins, built 
of looſe ſtones and mud, and thatched with ſtraw ; 
their partitions are no other than a kind of hurdle, 
plaſtered with clay; they have neither glaſs in their 
windows, nor any other chimney than a hole in 
the middle of the roof, through which the ſmoke 
finds its way: immediately under this yon 
I ".— 
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there is a hearth made of ſtone, upon which they 
burn wood, peat, or turf, the ſmoke of which fills 
the whole houſe in ſuch a manner, that a ſtranger, 
unaccuſtomed to the annoyance, would be in dan- 
ger of fuffocation. Around the hearth, in cold 
weather the family fit or lie, and work or ſleep, 
as the occaſion requires : at the farther end of 'the 
ſame houſe, the cattle are ftalled ; and ir is not at 
all uncommon to ſee the calves, the pigs, and the 
children, lying together promiſcuouſly. Theſe 
are utter ſtrangers to cleanlineſs ; are 
extremely fluttiſn in their houſes, and naſty in 
their perſons ; and this impurity is, in all likeli- 
hood, one great cauſe of that inveterate itch, with 
which they are ſo generally infeſted. 

The men are exceſſively fond of tobacco, which 
they uſe in all the different ways, of chewing, 
ſmoking, and ſnuff. Their food conſiſts chiefly 
of oatmeal, cheeſe, butter, milk, and whey; 
though they likewiſe eat fleſh meat, namely, beef, 
mutton, goat, kid, and veniſon, and that much 
oftener than their neighbours of the Lowlands, 
becauſe they have greater plenty of cattle and 
ſheep, and can maintain them at a very ſmall ex- 
pence. Their favourite diſh, called brochan, is 
no other than a piece of freſh meat boiled in water- 

ruel. 

, Wich reſpect to the diverfions of this country, 
both ſexes are much addict. d to dancing, and ge- 
nerally very expert and agile at this exerciſe, which 
they perform with great vivacity to briſk tunes, 
plaid in very quick time, according to the genius 
and activity of the people. Ihe men amuſe them- 
ſelves alſo in running, leaping, wreſtling, throw- 
ing huge ſtones, fencing, ſhooting, hunting, and 
fiſhing, by which means they acquire dexterity, 
ſtrength, and a remarkable degree of claſticity in 
all their members. 
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LANGUAGE, Government, Laws, 
and RELIG1ON, 


The language uſed in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and Weſtern Iſles, is called Erſe, a dialect of 
the Iriſh, and is ſuppoſed to be derived from the an- 
tient Celtic. It abounds with gutturals and naſals; 
is pronounced with a remarkable twang, or ca- 
dence, and, though not very grateful to the ear, is 
ſaid to be expreſſive, lofty, and well adapted to 
poetry. Certain it is, the people have a natural 
turn to verſifying, and their rhimes have a won- 
derful effect on the hearers. The government of 
theſe people formerly de on the will of 
their chiefs, who exerciſed a ſovereign juriſdiction 
over them, delegating their power to inferior offi- 
cers: but theſe juriſdiftions are now aboliſhed by 
an act of Britiſn Parliament: the people are 
ruled, like their fellow-ſubje&s, by regular juſtices 
and magiſtrates, and delinquents are tried and 
judged in the ordinary courſe of juſtice, by the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the community. | 

The preſbyterian diſcipline and form of church 
government prevails through all the Highlands, 
and Weſtern Iſlands. The miniſters of a certain 
diſtrict conſtitute a preſbytery, which, at ſtat- 
ed meetings, takes cognizance of all caſes of 
ſcandal, and every thing relating to the kirk, 
within its own particular province. In matters of 
great conſequence, appeals are made to the ſynod, 
which is held in different quarters of the kingdom, 
at particular ſeaſons of the year; bur the final re- 
ſource, and regulation of the national church, lies 
with the general aſſembly, to which a certain num- 
ber of lay-elders are admitted, and in which the 


king's commiſſioner preſides in great ſtate and 
magnihcence. 


TRADE 
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TRADE and MANUFACTURE. 


The le of this country are generally re- 
puted idle and lazy; but this lazineſs is probably 
owing to their want of employment, and the means 
of exerciſing their induſtry ; for when they ſettle 
in other countries, they become remarkable for 
their diligence and œconomy. The commodities 
which may be deemed the ſtaples of this country, 
are black cattle, ſheep, ard fiſh, which they ſell 
to their fellow-ſubjefts of Scotland. Part of the 
wool they work up into knit- ſtockings, coarſe 
cloth, and that variegated ſtuff called tartan. 
They likewiſe ſalt mutton in the hide, and ex 
it in boats, or barklings, to different parts of the 
main land. Cod, ling, mackarel, whiting, had- 
dock, and ſoles, are here caught in abundance, 
together with a ſmall red cod, remarkably vora- 
cious, of a very delicate flavour : there are like- 
wiſe two kinds of white fiſh, which ſeem to be 
peculiar to this coaſt, known by the names of lithe 
and cea, eſtee med gocd eating: but the greateſt 
treaſure the ocean pours forth, 1s the prodigious 
quantity of herrings, which, at one ſeaſon of the 
year, ſwarm in all the creeks and bays along the 
_ weſtern ſhore of Scotland. Theſe are counted the 
largeſt, fatteſt, and fineſt herrings, caught in any 
part of the Northern Seas. This fiſhery employs 
a great number of hands, and brings a conſidera- 
ble advantage to the kingdom. The fiſh are 
caught, cured, barrelled up, and exported : but 
whether from want of ſkill, or a proper ſalt for 
pickling, the Scotch-cured herrings of this coaſt, 
though ſuperior to all others in their natural ſtate, 
are counted inferior to thoſe which are dreſſed and 
pickled by the Dutch fiſhermen. 


How 
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How mean and contracted ſoever the commerce 
and produce of theſe iſſands may be at preſent, 
they are, perhaps, more capable of improvement, 
in both articles, than any part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions in Europe. The inhabitants are fo little ſkilled 
in hutbandry, that the foil, though generally good 
in the low grounds, yields nothing but ſcanty 
crops of oats and harley; and great tracts of land 
lie altogether uncultivated. If a very ſmall num- 
ber of judicious farmers would ſettle in ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable iſlands, they would ſoon 
raiſe ſuch harveſts as would enrich themſelves, 
employ and maintain all the idle people, a great 
number of whom are obliged to repair to foreign 
countries for ſubſiltance, afford ſufficient bread tor 
the inhabitants, and even ſupply the barren parts 
of the oppoſite continent. The foil, in many 
places, would produce wheat, and almoſt every 
where would give good paſturage, inſomuch that, 
with proper culture, the people might provide 
hay and fodder for their cattle, which, during the 
ſeverity of the winter, die in great numbers for 
want of proviſion. Improvements of this kind 
would be the more eaſily made. as the ſea-ſhore 
abounds with ſhells for lime, and ſea-weed for ma- 
nure ; and the labourers would be eaſily ſubſiſted 
by the fiſh that ſwarm, not only in the ocean 
which ſurrounds theſe iſlands, bur likewiſe in the 
numerous lakes and rivers of freſh water. Martin 
declares, that he knew an hundred families in this 
country maintained by ſo many little farms, the rent 
of each not exceeding five ſhillings, one ſheep, and 
a few pecks of oats. We repeat it, therefore, that 
a few judicious and ſubſtantial huſbandmen might 
accumulate large fortunes, by raking long leales 
in ſome of the Weſtern Iſles, in order to improve 
the waſte land by planting, inclofing, manuring, 
and draining. If any family, reduced to low cr- 
cumſtanccs, 
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cumſtances, can give up the follies and buſtle of 
life, and enjoy itſelf in an agreeable retreat, let it 
retire to one of theſe ſequeſtered iſlands, where, at 
a very inconſiderable expence, it may be furniſhed 
with the neceſſaries, and even comforts of life, 
amidſt rhe moſt agreeably romanric ſcenes that dil- 
poſe the mind to philoſophical tranquillity, in a 
pure, falubrious climate, and among a harmleſs * 
people, remarkable for innocence of heart, and 
fimplicity of manners. ; 

With reſpect to the commerce of theſe iſlands, 
it might be extended ſo as to render them a ſtaple 
of trade, and an excellent nurſery for ſeamen. 
They are furniſhed with an infinite number of bays, 
creeks, and harbours, for the convenience of na- 
vigation : the inhabitants are numerous, ſtrong, 
active, and every way qualifed for the life of a 
mariner. The ſea affords myriads of filh for ex- 
portation : the lands might afford plenty of paſtur- 
age for black cattle, horſes, and ſheep, as well as 
plenteous harveſts of corn, and other grain : woollen 
and linen manufactures might be proſecuted to 
great advantage, where labour is cheap and pro- 
viſions are reaſonable. The iſlands afford 
ſtone and lime, and ſome parts of the oppoſite 
main land, timber for building : they have plenty 
of fuel, not only for the ordinary purpoſes of life, 
but alſo for ſalt-pans, which might be erected on 
different parts of the coaſt; and for burning ſea- 
ware for the uſe of a glaſs, or ſoap manufacture. 
Finally, the ſituation of theſe iflands is fo com- 
modious for trade, that the navigator is immedi- 
ately in the open ſea, and almoſt in the neighbour- 
hood of Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, Holland ; 
nay, with a favourable wind, he can reach the 
coaſts of France ard Spain in a weak's failing ; 
if he is bound for the Britiſh plantations, or indeed 
for any part of the known globe, he is at once diſ- 
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encumbered of the land, and proſecutes his voyage 


through the open fea, without obſtruction or dif- 
ficulty. 

After this general deſcription of the Weſtern 
Iſles, it will be neceſſary to mention every conſi- 
derable ifland in particular. The moſt remote of 
all theſe iſlands is St. Kilda, which, being in all 


reſpects, a curioſity, we ſhall particularly deſcribe. 
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T. Kilda, called by the inhabitants Hirt, is a ſo- 
litary ſmall iſland, about five miles in circumfe- 
rence, riſing out of the ſea, in the fifty- eight de- 
gree of northern latitude, ſixty miles due veſt 
trom the middle of the Lewis, which is the ex- 
tremeſt e of the Hebrides: but even ſixty 
leagues to the weſtward of St. Kilda, the ocean 
exhibits the rock of Rokol, or Rokabarra. The 
little ifle of Soa lies within half a mile of St. Kil- 
da on the weſt fide, that of Borrera two leagues 
to the northward, and the rock Levanus, Cackeluc, 
and Stacknarmin. The whole iſland of St. Kilda is 
one hard rock, divided into four high mountains, 
thinly covered with black mould, except on the 
tops, where the ſoil is three feet deep. The hills 
are clothed with ſhort graſs, which yields good 
paſturage to the horſes, cattle, and ſheep ; and 
their vallies of arable land give large crops _ — 
ce 
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cellent barley. The whole iſland is naturally fen- 
ced with perpendicular rocks, except at one bay 
to the ſouth-eaſt, about half a mile broad, where 
there is generally ſuch a tumbling ſurf and raging 
ſea, that no veſſel can anchor here with any ſecu- 
rity : the only landing-place is on the north fide 
of this bay, extremely hazardous ; for it is with 
difficulty that a boat can be brought to the 
of a ſlippery rock, on which he that lands muſt 
jump with uncommon exertion. There is, more- 
over, a imall bay on the weſt ſide of the iſland, 
in which ſome veſſels take ſhelter when the wind 
is at ſouth, or blows from the north-eaſt : but the 
ſea is generally ſo impetuous all round, that it 
frequently removes fragments of rocks and ſtones 
of a prodigious weight. On the whole, St. Kilda 
is one of the ſtrongeſt natural fortreſſes in the 
known world, being inacceſſible in every place 
bur at that rock, which might be defended againſt 
any force by looſe ſtones hurled from the impend- 
ing mountain of Oterveaul. The iſland is well 
ſupplied with wells of excellent water, ſo light and 
pure, that the ſtomach uſed to it can hardly at- 
terwards accommodate itſelf to the fineſt water of 
the other iſlands : on the weſt ſide there is a valley 
or bottom, through the middle of which a rivu- 
let runs into the fea. On the external part of the 
iſle, towards the ſouth and north-weſt, there are 
ſome natural vaults or arches through which the 
ſea pafſes. There is a violent current upon the 
coaſts of St. Kilda and the leſſer ifles and rocks; 
and this is more impetuous with the ſpring tides 
than at any other time; and theſe are always at 
the full and new moon. No mineral ores have 
as yet been diſcovered in St. Kilda; but pieces of 
chryſtal, of an hexangular ſhape, are found in a bed 
of ſand that lies under the rock at the Janding- 
place. In the bottom we have already mentioned, 


there 
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there is a circular edifice built with ſtone without 
lime or mortar, riſing in form of a cone to the 
top, which is open, and ſerves as a chimney. It 
is uſed as a ſummer-houſe by the inhabitants, who 
affirm, from tradition, that it is of great antiquuy, 
and belonged to a famous warlike Amazon. There 
is a building of the ſame kind in one of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, and may perhaps have been tem- 
ples dedicated to the god Terminus by the Ro- 
man general Agricola, who, we know from hiſto- 
ry, embarked on board a fleet, and viſited the 
Weſtern Ifles of Scotland. Among the plants pro- 
duced in St. Kilda, we reckon the common dock, 
the round, large, ſweet ſcurvy-graſs, millefoil, 
ſhepherd's purſe, filver-weed, plantane, ſage, chick- 
werd, ſorrel, allheal, the ſea- pink, tormentil, and 
moſs of different kinds and diſtinctions: but there 
is neither —_—— tree on the whole iſland. The 
ru are es, black cattle, ſheep, goats, 
2 Of land fowls there are hawks, eagles, 
Plover, land- rails, cuckoos, wrens, and ſtone-chak- 
ers. The ſea-fowl, which are here innumerable, 
may be diſtinguiſhed into theſe different ſpecies : 
the guerfowl, larger than a gooſe, of a black co- 
lour, = Ag gg 2 with ſhort wings, _— 
broad bill, lays a ve ſpotted egg, 
Batches it on . — ' — 7 comes hither about 
the firſt of May, and departs about the middle of 
June. The Splan gooſe equals the common gooſe 
in ſize, and reſembles it in ſhape and colour, with 
this difference, that the tips of the wings ate 
black, and the top of the head yellow : the bill 1s 
long, ſtrait, and crooked at the point; the 
legs are black and ſhort, and the bird is web- 
footed. It comes hither in March, builds its neſt 
among the rocks with graſs, lays its eggs, hatches 
its young, and, when they are fledged, retires in 
Auguſt or September. The Solan gooſe feeds up- 
| on 
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on herring, mackarel, and other fiſh, and, going 
twenty leagues in = of prey, will ſtore its 
craw with herrings for its young, and, upon its 
return to its neſt, the mate will pull them out 
as with a pincer. This bird, in order to build its 
neſt, collects a great heap of graſs, and any other 
Ruff which it finds floating in the fea. The ſtew- 
ard of St. Kilda told Martin, that in one neſt he 
had found a red coat, a braſs ſun-dial, and an ar- 
row; and a quantity of Molucca beans in another: 
nay, Engliſh hooks have been found ſticking to 
the bones of fiſhes which they had devoured, al- 
though theſe hooks are not uſed within twenty 
leagues of St. Kilda. It is remarkable that they 
never pull graſs, except in windy weather, when 
they cannot employ themſelves in fiſhing. When 
they goto rooſt at night, they ſleep with their heads 
under their wings: but one of the number ſtands 
centinel, to prevent ſurprize. When this bird per- 
ceives any noiſe at a diſtance, he calls ſoftly grog. 
grog; but if he ſees the fowler approaching, he 
cries aloud bir, bir, which the reſt no ſooner hear, 
than they take wing in a body: if the fowler can 
ſecure this centinel, he catches the reſt, as they 
ſtand, without difficulty. Theſe geeſe are likewiſe 
caught in gins made of horſe-hair, and in lakes, 
'by floating pieces of wood, on each of which a 
herring is fixed. The bird no ſooner perceives 
the bait, than he darts upon it with ſuch force, 
that he ſtrikes his bill into the board, from whence 
he cannot dilengage it, and thus fixed he is taken. 
The fulmar is in ſize equal to a mall of the ſecond 
order, is a grey bird with a white breaſt, ſharp 
claws, though web-footed, and a thick bill, abour 
two inches long, and crooked at the end. It arrives 
in the beginning of winter, accompanied by hail, 
rain, ſnow, and ſtorms at weſt. It lays in the be- 
ginning of May one egg, which is larger than _ 
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of the Solan gooſe, and the young are ready to fly 
by the latter end of July. It feeds upon dead 
and even living whales, and qualifies this food 
with ſorrel, which is always found in its neſt ; and 
it diſappears during the months of September and 
October. The young fulmar, when approached by 
the fowler, ſquirts from his bill a quantity of pure 
oil, which he can ſpout to the diſtance of ſeven 
paces. This oil, which is of a yellowiſh colour, 
is in high eftimation among the inhabitants, who 
catch it in a wooden diſh tied to the end of a 
pole, which they hold before the fulmar. When 
they ſurprize him behind, they tie up his bill with 
a thread until they reach home, where they have 
a veſſel tor receiving the oil, which flows out when 
his jaws are fer at liberty. The fleſh of the ful- 
mar they prefer to all other dainries, and indeed 
it is of a delicate taſte, finely marle4 with fat and 
lean intermixed : their young are remarkably fat : 
the oil is eſteemed a catholicon for deep-ſeated 
pains ard ſtitches, being rubbed on the part affect- 
ed. Some perloas in this iſland uſe it as a purge, 
and ſome take ic as an emeric, but the operation 
is ſevere : certain it is, the oil is hot and penetrat- 
ing. The ſcraber, puffin, or puffinet, is as large 
as a gigeon, of a black colour, with a white ſpot 
on each wing, and a ſmall ſharp bill, with a little 
curvature at the end. It comes in the month of 
March, digs a neſt under ground, where it lays ' 
its eggs, fiſhes all day at fea. picking food from 
the whale, which, like the fulmar, it eats with 
ſorrel, and having hatched and reared their young, 
which are very fat, they take wing and leave the 
iſland in Auguſt. The guillem, gullamar, or lavy, 
is not quite ſo large as a duck, with a brown neck 
and back, white breaſt, and ſtrait ſharp-poinred 
bill. Their eggs, which are ſpotted, the inhabs- 
tants uſe as ordinary fond, and prefer to all 7 * 
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They come with a ſouth wind in February: but 
the time of their departure is uncertain, When 
this bird remains three days at land without inter- 
miſſion, the natives expect a ſoutherly wind, 
and fair weather: but their going to ſea within 
that ſpace, is counted the infallible preſage of a 
ſtorm. The falk or razor bill is in ſize ſmaller 
than the lavy, of a black colour with a crooked 
bill, the upper mandible hanging over the lower. 
It lays a ſpotted egg in May, and is ready todepart 
with its young by the middle of July. The bow- 
ger, coulterneb or pope, is a white bird of the 
ſize of a pidgeon, with a ſhort, broad, triangular 
dill, red towards the point, which is curved, yel- 
low feet, and blue claws. Theſe birds arrive with 
a ſouth-weſt wind about the latter end of March, 
lay their eggs in holes underground, and hatch 
their young by the twentieth day of May. The 
aſſilag is a ſmall bird, not larger than a linnet, with 
a black, crooked bill, and wide noſtrils, comes 
about the end of March, lays its egg about the 
twentieth of May, produces its young, which is 
fledged by the middle of October, and departs to- 
wards the end of November. Here are three ſorts 
of ſea-mews, of different colours and ſizes. The 
ſea- pye, which is not web-footed, conſequently does 
not ſwim, arrives in May, and departs in Auguſt, 
All the ſea fowls, the ſolan geeſe excepted, are 
perceived to be the fatteſt during the time of hatch- 
ing. Before the main body of the ſolan geeſe ar- 
rives they detatch a few harbingers to reconnoitre 
the iſlands, and theſe having viewed them with 
great attention, fly away, as if on purpole to re- 
port the obſervations they have made: in two or 
three days the whole tribe are ſeen hovering about 
the coaſt; but the inhabitants know not in what 
country the ſca - fows of paſſage ſpend the winter. 
The guer-fowl and the fulmar lay but one egg in 
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oce year: the reſt will lay three times, provided 
their firſt and ſecond eggs be taken away. 

The inhabitants of St. Kilda amounting to 
about two hundred fouls, are originally deſcended 
from the people of the Harries and adjacent iſles : 
like theſe they ſpeak the Erſe language in great 
purity, and profeſs the Chriſtian religion in all its 
primitive ſimplicity. They are provided with 
three chapels, in one of which there lies u 
the altar a ſmall brazen crucifix, which, though 
they do not worſhip it, they hold in great venera- 
tion; but never touch it except when they ſwear 
a ſolemn oath, or incur the matrimonial obliga- 
tion. They obſerve the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, Good-Friday, St. Columba, and All Saints. 
On this laſt they perform an anniverſary cavalcade: 
the whole number of their horſes does not exceed 
twenty : theſe they mount and ride by turns, 
uling neither ſaddle nor bridle of any kind, ex- 
cept a ſtraw rope with which the beaſt is ma- 
naged. The marriage ceremony is performed by 
the officer who preſides over them, and is ex- 
tremely ſimple. He convenes all the inhabitants 
of both ſexes, and demands in public whether they 
know any lawful impediment that ſhould prevent 
the match of the man and woman, who deſire to 
be marred. They anſwering in the negative, he 
aſks the parties if they are contented to live to- 
gether in weal and woe, as man and wife. When 
they ſignify their aſſent he declares them married, 
and the bride and bridegroom putting their hands 
upon the crucifix ſolemnly promiſe in the preſence 
of Almighty God, to be true to one another. Af- 
ter this ceremony the wedding is celebrated with 
muſic, dancing, and feaſting. The officer allo bap- 
tiſes the children, on which occaſion ſuch a friend- 
ſhip enſues between the parent and ſponſor or god- 
father, as no accident can diſſolve. I he — 
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of this iand, of both ſexes, are remarkably fair 
and well featured: the men are delicately propor- 
tioned, healthy, and reputed ſtronger than any 
other iſlanders belonging to the Hebrides. They 
marry very young, and their children are ſuckled 
two years. They uſe proper exerciſe, and are very 
temperate in diet; yet here are few inſtances of 
longevity. Their eye-ſight is remarkably keen: 
their underſtanding is folid. They are ſenſible, 
honeſt, chaſte, and hoſpitable ; very circumſpect 
in traffic, and united in intereſt : they are fond of 
poetry and muſic, though they have no other in- 
itrument than a jews-harp, and their voices are 
naturally clear, though they are ſaid to improve 
them by ſwallowing the raw eggs of the ſolan 
gooſe, Wich reſpect to their manners they are a 
model of innocence and ſimplicity ; and perhaps 
the happineſs of the golden age was never ſo much 
realized as in St. Kilda. Unknown to envy and 
ambition, ignorant of luxury and vice, and remote 
from the contention, the turmoils and diſappoint- 
ments of lite, they obtain the neceſſaries of na- 
ture without money, of which they are wholly deſ- 
titute : they enjoy health of body, peace of mind, 
and nothing is wanting to their felicity, but their 
knowing the miſery and vexation to which their 
ſellow creatures are expoſed. They have no idea 
of any prince more powerful than their maſter the 
laird of Macleod, who being ptoprietor of the 
iland, beſtows the ſtewardſhip of it upon one of 
his friends or adherents. This ſuperintendant vi- 
ſits the iſland every ſummer in order to collect the 
rents, which are paid in barley, fowls, and fea- 
thers ; and during the time of his reſidence upon 
it, which continues from the beginning of ſum- 
mer until the ſolan geeſe are ready to fly, he and 
his retinue are maintained at the expence of the 
inhabitants by a daily allowance of mutton, ſea- 
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fowl, eggs, milk, butter, cheeſe, oatmeal, and 
barley. A native of St. Kilda being removed out 
of his own narrow world, is loſt in a maze of af. 
toniſhment. One of them landing on the large 
iſle of Harries, and aſking who was proprietor of 
all theſe extenſive lands: when he underſtood t 
belonged to Macleod, he lifted up his hands 
and eyes in amazement ; but when he afterwards 
travelled to the iſle of Sky, and was told this alſo 
belonged to the ſame perſon, he could not help 
exclaiming in a tranſport, ** O mighty prince 
who art maſter of ſuch immenſe territories.” He 
was ſtruck with wonder at the ſight of looking- 
glaſſes and pictures, which he imagined were the 
effect of enchantment : he admired the growth 
and beauty of trees, which he had never ſeen in 
his own country: and ſeeing the oppoſite main- 
land of Inverneſs-ſhire, enquired if that was the 
border of England. 

In the year 1746, when ſome veſſels repaired to 
St. Kilda in queſt of the young pretender, the in- 
habitants had heard nothing of him, or the pro- 
greſs he had made, and knew no further of the 
times, than that the laird of Macleod was at war 
with the French king. A native of St. Kilda, 
having been conveyed by water from Harries to 
Glaſgow, was aſtoniſhed at the length of the 
voyage; but when he entered that city ſeemed 
like one dropped from the clouds. The language 
of the people, their dreſs, and numbers, filled 
him with amazement. He could not imagine that 
the houſes were made by the hands of men : when 
he ſaw a coach he gaped with admiration ; but 
wondered moſt at the mechaniſm of the wheel, 
the motion of which he could not comprehend. 
The great church, which is a gothic cathedral, he 
ſuppoſed to be a natural rock, and obſerved that 
there were ſome ſtill higher in St. Kilda, * 
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he never ſaw caves ſo regular and beautiful as 
thoſe formed by the pillars and arches within. He 
believed that the ladies who wore maſks had been 
guilty of ſome atrocious crime, in conſequence of 
which they were aſhamed to ſhew their faces. 
Patches he ſuppoſed to be ſpots remaining after 
bliſters ; ſilk dreſs in woman he deemed indecent : 
he looked upon earings as of all things the moſt 
ridiculous; Jaughed at periwigs, and ſtill more 
at powder. When the church bells rang he was 
ſeized with conſternation, as if the whole fabric 
of the univerſe had been in diſorder. In a word, 
he condemned, not without judgment, every ſu- 


perfluity he ſaw, and paſſionately longed to re- 


viſit his own country. The people of St. Kilda, 
are immediately under the direction of an officer 
or mayor, whom they themſelves chooſe with the 
approbation of the ſteward. His buſineſs is to 
adjuſt the reſpective proportion of land among 
the inhabitants, according to the leaſe granted by 
the ſteward ; to repreſent the grievances of th 


E 
community, and plead in their behalf before Mac- 


leod or his ſubſtitute; to preſide in their councils, 
determine their diſputes, maintain the impartiality 
of the lots by which they ſhare their booty of eggs 
and wild-fow}, impoſe fines for faults, which the 
ſteward either exacts or forgives at his arrival, admi- 
niſter oaths on the crucifix, and perform the cere- 
monies of marriage and baptiſm. By virtue of 
his office, he is obliged in point of honour to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the — danger in managing 
the boat, and climbing the rocks in queſt of booty. 
As a compenſation for his trouble, and the perqui- 
fites of his office, the ſteward gratifies him with an 
extraordinary proportion of acres, with his own 
bonnet when he leaves the Iſland; on which occa- 
ſion the ſteward's wife compliments the officer's 
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conſort with her own head-drefs, and an ounce 
of indigo. 

The inhabitants live together in a ſmall village, 
ſituated in a bottom among hills, and compoled 
of low wretched cottages, the thatch and roof be- 
ing ſecured by ſtraw-ropes, with ſtones hanging 
at the end of them. Ihe number of ſheep on 
this and the neighbouring iſlands, may amount 
to two thouſand : and their cows, which are ve 
{mall, do not exceed one hundred. All the 
animals on the main- land, including dogs, cats, 
and eve wild-fowl, are ſpotted. I heir arrable 
land is divided into ten equal parts, and theſe again 
are ſubdivided, according to the number of fa- 
milies. They manure the land with a compoſt of 
turf-aſhes, mixed with ſtraw and urine, and add 
to this the bones and intrails of the ſea-fowl, 
They plough with a ſmall crooked inſtrument; 
ſow their barley very thick, and reap an harveſt 
of twenty-fold. The ſca- coaſt furniſhes them with 
plenty of cod, ling, mackarel, turbot, herring, 
and all the other ſpecies of fiſh common to the lea ; 
here are likewiſe otters and ſeals : but their chief 
dependance for food, and profit, is upon the ſea- 
fowl, which they catch in many different ways; 
but this employment ſubjects them to the moſt 
imminent dangers; for they are obliged to climb 
rocks, the very fight of which, to a ſtranger, fills 
him with horror. They have attained to ſuch a 
wonderful dexterity in this exerciſe, that they will 
run along the face of a rock, where a goat would 
hardly find footing. A native of St. Kilda will 
turn his back to a mountain, almoſt perpendicular, 
and mount to the top upon his knees and elbows, 
to the terror and aſtoniſhment of the ſpectator, 
who has never before ſeen this feat performed: 
but the moſt dangerous of all their as bo 
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that of climbing the Stack-donn, which riſes like 
a ſteeple between the Weſt point of St. Kilda, and 
the iſle of Soar. Every part of it appears unſur- 
mountable ; but that which is called the Thumb, 
is ſo difficult, that the climber muſt poiſe himſelf 
upon his thumb for the ſpace of a minute, during 
which he has no other hold with his hands or 
feet, and is obliged to raiſe up his body with a 
ſpring to the ſharp point of a rock ; which, when 
he can graſp, he climbs himſelf out of danger: 
by the help of a long rope tied round his middle, 
he then draws up his companions one after an- 
other. He receives four fowls above his propor- 
tion, as a recompence for his valour and activity 
and is ever after honoured as one of the heroes of 
St. Kilda. Notwithſtanding all their dexterity 
and addreſs in climbing, they ſometimes loſe their 
lives by falling trom the rocks ; and then they are 
lamented in ſongs by their relations and neigh- 
bours. One man in traverſing the face of a rock 
was caught by the foot in a horſe-hair gin, which 
had been placed for the deſtruction of the wild 
fowl, and hung with his head downward over a 
ſteep precipice tor ſeveral hours ; until at length, 
a perſon hearing his cries came to his relief, 
and drew him up by the legs. The natives 
are faught to climb from their childhood, and 
encouraged to emulation by the conſtant diſ- 
courſe of both ſexes, who are ſtill recounting 
the exploits of their anceſtors, for the purpoſe of 
climbing. The community is poſſeſſed of three 
ropes, each twenty-four fathoms in length; theſe 
are covered with thongs of cow-hide ſalted, to 
preſerve them from being cut by the rocks; 
and joined together occaſionally, — the 
height of the rock on which they are to be uſed. 
The commonwealth has but one boat about fix- 
teen cubits long, which ſerves them in all their 
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expeditions of fiſhing and fowling. It is divided 
into different ſpaces, proportioned to the diviſion 
of the lands and rocks poſſeſſed by every individual, 
and in theſe ſpaces the reſpective owners ſtow their 
own booty. There was but one ſteel and tinder- 
box in the whole community, until Martin taught 
them to ſtrike fire with a piece of chryſtal and the 
back of a knife. When a native of St. Kilda has 
caught a conſiderable number of fowls, he fits 
down on the ſummit of the rock, and plucking 
the fatteſt, brings them home to his wite or mil- 
treſs. A batchelor, in making his addreſſes to a 
female, is obliged ro exhibit a ſpecimen of his 
courage and agility z as a proof of his affection, 
he aſcends the top of a perpendicular precipice, 
about forty fathoms high, and ſtanding on the 
extremeſt verge on his left foot, half of which is 
over the rock, he brings his right heel to his left 
toe, and bending his body, joins his two fiſts to 
the point of his right foot. When the boat breaks 
from its faſtenings, or is ſtove to pieces on the 
rocks, the men that chance to be on board or 
landed, are ſometimes reduced to great diſtreſs. 


Twenty natives of St. Kilda, from an accident of 


this kind, were left ſeveral days on the rock Stack 
Warmin, and their lives were ſaved by the in- 
enuity of one individual, who made fiſhing hooks 
rom the handles of their knives, by beating them 
on a (tone, and working with the blade and handle 
of a dagger. Theſe occalional hooks they faſtened 
to ſome | 66 lines, and baiting them with limpets, 
catched fiſh ſufficient for their maintenance. Nine 
of the St. Kilda men having made a voyage to the 
iſle of Borrera far a cargo of fowl and eggs, had the 
misfortune to loſe their boat, and were confined 
in this exile without a cruſt of bread, from the 
middle of March, till the. latter end of May. 
Their wives and countrymen ſuppoſed they * 
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all periſhed, and their fate was celebrated in ſongs 


and lamentations as a grievous national calamity. 
At length the nine exiles bethought themſelves of 
an expedient to inform their friends of their bein 

alive: they kindled nine diſtinct fires at night on 
the top of an eminence: theſe were no ſooner 
perceived, and the number of lights counted by 
the inhabitants of St. Kilda, than they perceived 
the meaning of the auſpicious ſignal, and their 
ſorrow forthwith vaniſhed. The wives of the ab- 
ſentees began to labour their grounds with the 
ſpade, and Providence bleſſed their induſtry with 
a very extraordinary harveſt. Meanwhile their 
huſbands ſubſiſted on fiſh, fowl, and mutton, of 
which they had plenty in Borrera, until the ſteward 
arrived at St. Kilda : when being made acquainted 
with their fate, he ſent his own boat to brin 

them home. Nothing could be more affecting 
than the mutual tranſports of joy which were ex- 
preſſed by thoſe poor creatures, their wives, rela- 
tions, and countrymen, when they were reſtored 
to their native iſland, after ſuch a diſagreeable exile. 
The tender paſſions reign here in full empire, 
without any ferocity; envy, ambition, avarice, 
jealouſy, and revenge, have no ſcope nor field for 
exerciſe on this contracted ſcene. The people, 
bred up in innocent and ſocial affection, are mild, 
ſedate, compaſſionate, and humane. They relieve 
all ſtrangers to the utmoſt of their power, with- 
out reſpect to country, without any hope of re- 
compenſe, eſpecially thoſe who have the misfor- 
rune to ſuffer ſhipwreck. Perſons in ſuch diſtreſs 
they conſider as objects immediately recommended 
by Providence to their friendſhip and affiſtance ; 
and theſe they entertain with a warmth of hoſpi- 
tality, which does honour to human nature. They 
look upon it as their duty to perform theſe good 
offices to their tellow-creatures,even after having ſuſ- 
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tained repeated acts of ingratitude, violence, and 
brutality from mariners, who have plundered their 
houſes, and deflowered their virgins. In conſe- 
quence of ſuch inſults, however, they have laid 
down a reſolution to allow no more than ten men, 
and theſe unarmed, to land at one time from any 
ſhip or veſſel. | 

The inhabitants of St. Kilda are but meanly 
habited in the Highland faſhion. They wear hoſe 
made of coarſe cloth, but no ſhoes in ſummer : 
their ſhirts are of coarſe flannel, which they put 
off when they go to bed. The ordinary ſhoes 
and ſtockings of the women conſiſt of the necks 
of Solan geeſe, which they lit open towards the 
breaſt ; ſo that the foot is thruſt down into it, and 
the creature's head ſerves for the heel of the ſhoe ; 
this contrivance, however, is ſo ſlight, that they 
muſt have freſh ſhoes every five day. Theſe 
people cat bread made of barley and oatmeal : 
they feed on mutton, beef, fiſh, wild fowl, and 
their eggs, and eat all their food without falt : 
they are particularly fond of the fat of their fowls, 
which they call giben ; this they uſe in all their 
ſauces, and apply externally to wounds and bruiſes. 
In ſhort, it is their chief delicacy, and fo agreeable 
to their ſtomachs, thet a native of St. Kilda re- 
moved to another country where it cannot be ob- 
tained, pines for his giben; the want of which 
ſometimes intails upon him a dangerous diftemper, 
in the ſame manner as the Greenlanders and Zem- 
blans pine for train oil. With this giben, uſed 
inſtead of butter, the St. Kilda people eat the 
ſea plant dulſe and flake, the roots of dock and 
filver-weed boiled, as well as ſtewed ſcurvey- graſs, 
which in this iſland grows large, ſweet, and ſavoury. 
They ſalt their cheeſe with the aſhes of ſea-ware, 
and preſerve the eggs of their ſea-fowl in the 


aſhes of turf : thus ſecured they will keep * 
ar 
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for ſix, ſeven, and eight months. Theſe eggs 
they eat in great numbers with a keen appetite, 
though to ſtrangers they prove coſtive and feveriſh, 
The number allotted as a daily maintenance to the 
crew of two boats, amounted in three weeks to 
ſixteen thouſand. They preſerve their Solan geeſe 
a whole year without falt, by ſlitting them down 
the back, and depoſiting them in ſtone pyramids, 
of which they have built above five hundred on 
the tops of rocks and mountains in this and the 
neighbouring iſlands. Of theſe birds the iſlanders 
conſume about three and twenty thouſand annual- 
ly. Their ordinary drink 1s water or whey ; yet 
upon extraordinary occaſions they brew a kind of 
ale, fermented with the juice of nettle roots, and 
a kind of four flummery made from barley meal. 
The men of St. Kilda amuſe themſelves in play- 
ing at a game of ball with wooden clubs, in leap- 
ing, ſwimming, and climbing. The women aſ⸗ 
ſemble in the middle of the village, where they 
diſcourſe of their affairs, joke, ſing, and make 
verſes, ſpinning all the time at their diſtaffs. 
They are much addicted to ſuperſtitious charms, 
and ſome of them pretend to have the ſecond 
ſight. The diſeaſe to which they are chiefly ſub- 
ject is the dropſey, in all probability owing to 
their groſs feeding on the rancid oil of annimals 
without ſalt. When they are ſeized with this diſ- 
temper their appetites fail, their feet begin to 
totter, their faces grow red, bloated, and break 
out in pimples, the voice becomes hoarſe, the 
reſpiration difficult, the hair falls off the crown 
of the head, and this is ſoon covered with a kind 
of ulceration, Martin ſagaciouſly adviſed one of 
theſe lepers to take example from the Fulmar, 
which qualifies his whale's fleſh with ſorrel, to eat 
plenty of vegetables, abſtain from the giben and 
tat fowls, and exerciſe himſelf every morning and 

| evening 
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evening in —_ to the top of the high moun- 
tains Connagor, By following theſe directions, 
he in a few day recovered his appetite and voice, 
which he had almoſt loſt, and was left in a fair 
way of recovery. 


Of the SEcON D STG ET. 


The ſecond ſight, called taiſh in the Erſe lan- 
guage, is ſuppoſed to be a ſupernatural faculty of 
teeing viſions of events before they happen. This 
ſpirit of prophecy, if we may belive Martin, is 
beſtowed by heaven upon many individuals in all 
the inhabited weſtern iſland of Scotland, and 
particularly in the ifle of Skie; and indeed the 
deluſion is ſo remarkable, that this author, in 
other reſpects a man of ſenſe, learning, and cha- 
racter, relates ſome ſurpriſing inſtances of the 
taiſh on his own knowledge, and many others on 
the credit of ſuch evidence, as in matters of an 
ordinary nature could not be doubted. It is after 
him that we ſhall! make the following remarks for 
the amuſement of the reader. During this pre- 
ternatural communication, the ſeer's eyes are ſeem- 
ingly fixed and rivetted upon a vacant ſpace, and 
his eye-lids raiſed and diſtorted as if he were in- 
tranced. If a viſion is ſeen early in the morn- 
ning, it will be realiſed in a few hours ; if at noon, 
it will happen that very day ; if in the evening, 

bly that night ; if after candles are lighted, 

it will certainly be accompliſhed before morning. 
Yet ſeveral times the ſeer has viſions of circum- 
ſtances that do not occur for whole weeks, months, 
and even years, after this intimation. When the 
image of a perſon appears in a ſhroud, the man 
or woman ſo repreſented will certainly die ſooner 
or later, according to the manner in which the 
ſhroud is put on: if it reaches no higher than the 
| 3 middle, 
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middle, the deſtined victim may live ſome months, 
and even ſurvive the end of the year; but if it 
aſcends towards the head, death is ſuppoſed to be 
at hand. Before a man's marriage, his future wife 
is often ſeen ſtanding at his left-hand : the viſion 
of a ſtranger is ſeen before his arrival, and accu- 
rately defcribed by the ſeer, though he had never 
heard of his name, and was quite ignorant of his 
coming. Martin declares, that he himſelf had 
been frequently ſeen at the diſtance of an hundred 
miles, by ſeers of both ſexes, with whom he had 
no perſonal acquaintance. A ſpark of fire ſeen 
to fall upon a man's arm or breaſt, is counted a 
ſure preſage of a dead child. A ſeat appearing 
empty while a perſon actually fits in it, is reckon- 
ed an infallible ſign of that perſon's approaching 
death. When a novice ſees a viſion without doors 
in the night, he no ſooner approaches a fire but 
he faints away. Viſions are not viſible to dif- 
ferent ſeers when they chance to be together, 
until he who fees the object touches his brethren ; 
then it is perceived by the brethren. The ſecond 
ſight is not confined to men, women, and children, 
but extends alſo to cows and horſes, as appears 
by a very uncommon agitation in ſome of theſe 
animals, while the ſeer contemplates his viſion. 
Theſe people likewiſe pretend to foretel events by 
the ſenſes of hearing and ſmelling. They hear 
loud cries reſembling the voice cf ſome particular 
perſon, whoſe death is thus ſignified : they fore- 
ſmell fleſh or fiſh boiling or broiling, at the time 
when neither is in the houſe, nor likely to be pur- 
chaſed. Among a variety of incidents narrated 
by our Higland philoſopher, we ſhall recite a few 
for their ridiculous ſingularity. A man in Lewis 
was haunted by a ſpirit in his own likeneſs, who 
attended him at work in the fields, and teized 
him with many impertinent queſtions : he likewiſe 

appeared 
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appeared to him in his own houſe, but there was 
always ſilent. The poor man, by the advice of 4 
neighbour, to whom he revealed his affliction, 
threw a live coal at the ſpirit at i:s next viſitation. 
This aſſault gave ſuch offence, that next day in 
the field he was beaten by it moſt unmercifully, 
ſo as to be confined to his bed for a fortnight. 
An inhabitant of the pariſh of St. Mary's, in the 
iſle of Skie, being ſuddenly taken with a vomit- 
ing, and falling back on the floor in a ſort of a 
fir, declared upon his recovery, that a certain wo- 
man, ſuppoſed to have a paſlion for him, which 
he treated with neglect, had appeared before him 
in all the rage and diſtraction of a lighted woman, 
ring curſes, reproaches, and threats, which 
bad terrified him into that diſorder of mind and 
body. Some inhabitants of Harries ſailing in 2 
boat to the iſle of Skie, ſaw the apparitions of 
two men hanging from their tackle. When they 
arrived at Broadford in Skie, they found Sir Do- 
nal Macdonald holding a ſheriff*s court, at which 
two criminals being condemned to die, the ropes 
of their boats were uſed in the execution. Archi- 
bald Macdonald, in the village of Knockow, 
told his family one night, that he was troubled 
with a ridiculous viſion of a man with a long cap 
continually ſhaking his head, and bearing in his 
hand a ſmall harp of four ſtrings, ornamented 
with two hartſhorns. They laughed at his deſcrip- 
tion as a fantaſtic chimera; but in three or four 
days the viſion was realized by the arrival of a 
ſtranger buffoon playing upon ſuch an inſtrument, 
with a long cap, to which two bells were affixed ; 
and theſe he rang by ſhaking his head, keeping 
time with the mulick of the harp, which exactly 
anſwered the deſcription of the ſeer. The ſervants 
of Sir Norman Macleod, being aſſembled one 
night in his hall on the iſle of Skie, while he mw 
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ſelf was abſent, one of them having the ſecond 
fight, told his fellow - ſervant that they muſt re- 
move to another place, and leave that apartment 
to their betters. They were very little diſpoſed 
to credit this prediction, conſidering the darkneſs 
of the night, and the danger that their maſter 
would run from the rocks to which his boat muſt 
be expoſed. The ſeer inſiſted upon their leaving 
the hall, and in leſs than an hour a meſſenger ar- 
rived from the water fide with an account of the 
laird's having landed. Sir Norman, being in- 
formed of this incident, examined the ſeer, who 
told him that he had ſeen the ſpirit called Browny 
in human ſhape enter the hall, and ſeem to carry off 
by neck and heels an old woman ſervant, who fat 
by the chymney-corner. Sir Norman playing one 
day at tables with another gentleman, was at a 
loſs how to place his piece ; and the butler, who 
ſtood behind his chair, directed him how to diſpoſe 
of it : his advice was taken, and his maſter won the 
game ; but knowing that the butler could nor 
play at tables, he aſked by what means he had 
ſtumbled on ſuch a lucky expedient ? The man 
anſwered, that he was directed by the ſpiric Browny, 
which he ſaw reach his hand over his honour's ſhoul- 
der, and point to the place where the piece was to 
be entered. This Browny was ſuppoſed to be a fa- 
cetious familiar, well known in all parts of Scot- 
land, reſiding in the houſes of gentlemen, where 
it played a thouſand merry pranks for the enter- 
tainment of the family. 

Sixty miles to the weſtward of St, Kilda, 
is the Lewis, or long iſland, extending one 
hundred miles in length from north to fouth, and 
from thirteen to fourteen in breadth, conſiſting of 
a great number of iſles and rocks, and parted by 
the ſea into two diviſions, called Lewis and Har- 


ries; the former lying to the weſtward of the 
| other, 
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other. Lewis belongs to the ſhire of Roſs; is 
divided by ſeveral channel, diſtinguiſhed by ſe- 
veral names, and portioned out among di t 
proprietors ; but the Lewis, ſtriftly ſo called, 
ſtretches about ſix and thirty miles in length, 
from the north point of Bowling head to the 
ſouthern extretnity of Huſlineſs in Harries. The 
air is temperately cold, moiſt, and healthy ; great 
parts of the low ground is flooded with lakes; 
the reſt is arable in many places, and has been 
counted fruitful in oats, barley, rye, flax, and 
hemp. The foil in theſe parts is a light ſand, 
which the inhabitants manure with ſoot and ſea- 
ware; but great part of the iſland is covered with 
heath. The labouring people dig the land with 
ſpades, break the clods with ſmall harrows, the 
remoſt teeth of which are made of wood, and 
the remainder of rough heath, which ſmooths 
what the others have broke ; and this harrow is 
drawn by one man, having a ſtrong trace of horſe- 
hair acroſs his breaſt. Of their corn they not only 
make malt for ale, but likewiſe a ſtrong ſpirit 
called Treftareg, which is the whiſky, or uſque- 
baugh, three time diſtilled. Lewis abounds with 
convenient bays and harbours, namely, Loch- 
ſtornvay, on the eaſt ſide, the Birken iſles, about 
ſeven miles farther ſouthward, Loch-crefort, three 
miles more to the ſouth, Loch- ſeafort about five 
miles ſtill farther in the ſame direction; Loch- 
Carlvay, a capacious and ſecure harbour, about 
four and twenty miles to the ſouth-weſt, and 
Loch-rague four miles more ſoutherly on the 
ſame coaſt : all theſe bays abound with cod, ling, 
and herring : here are likewiſe whales of different 
ſizes,, which the natives drive into the bays and 
kill with harpoons. Fifty young whales have 
been killed on this coaſt, in one ſeaſon ; and their 
flicſh was eaten by the natives, who count it ſalu- 
tary 
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tary and toothſome, diſtinguiſhing it by the name 
of ſea-pork. Theſe bays afford great plenty of 
ſhell-fiſh ; ſuch as clams, oyſters, cockles, muſſels, 
lympits, wilks ; and ſuch a prodigious quantity of 
ſpout-fiſh is ſometimes caſt up from the ſand off 
Loch- tua, that they infect the air, and render it 
unhealthy to the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
are not able to conſume them, either by eating, or 
uſing them as manure for the ground. Some of 
theſe lochs and bays likewiſe produce ſmall coral 
and coralline. The freſh-water lakes are well 
ſtored with trout and eels, and the rivers yield 
plenty of ſalmon. Along the coaſt are found a 
great number of caves, which ſerve as ſhelter for 
the ſeals and otters, which are alfo eaten as dainties 
by the inhabitants; and vaſt numbers of ſea-fowl 
build upon the rocks and promontories. 

The land animals reared in this iſland; are cows, 
horſes, ſheep, goats, hogs, and deer; all theſe are 
of a diminutive ſize. The beef, mutton, and 
pork, are juicy and delicious; the horſes are 
active and hardy; the deer, which are of the red 
kind, confine themſelves to the chace of Oſer - 
vaul, about fifteen miles in compaſs, which af- 
fords tolerable paſturage; but in the winter, 
when the ground is covered with froſt and ſoow, 
theſe. animals are forced to feed on fea-ware, 
and endure all the rigour of the ſeaſon, without 
any ſhelter from wood or copſe, for there is not 
a tree to be ſeen ; nevertheleſs, the roots of very 
large trees, which have been cut by the ax, are 
found in different places. There is hkewiſe a 
ſmall grove of birch and hazle on the ſouth-weſt 
fide of Loch-Stornway. 

The inhabitants of Lewis are in general well- 
proportioned, tall, fair, ſanguine, ſtrong, and 
healthy. The ſmall pox ſometimes makes terri- 
ble havock among them. The other diſcaſcs to 
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w hich they are ſubject, are the chin cough in 
children, the fever, the diarrhæa, dyſentery, ſore- 
throats, jaundice, ſtitches, pleuriſies, coughs, and 
rheums. As a medi ine for the diarrhza and 
dyſentery, they adminifter the kernel of the 
black Molucca beans, powdered and drank in 
boiled milk ; and ſometimes the patient ſwallows 
a ſmall doſe of their ftrong whiſky diluted with 
water. This is likewiſe preſcribed to children 
in the ſmall-pox, when the pulſe ſinks and the 
puſtules do nor fill. Inflammatory diforders they 
cure by repeated bleeding ; coughs and colds are 
removed by drinking plentifully of warm brochan, 
or water-gruel, with butter or honey, taken ar 
bed time; which not only acts as a balſamic pecto- 
ral, but wonderfully promotes the diſcharge of 
ſweat and urine. When the uvula is enlongated, 
they ſnip off part of it with a pair of ſciſſars: 
for the jaundice they ſluice a pail full of cold water 
by ſurpriz2 on the patient's naked back, or fear 
the vertebtæ with an actual cautery, when he 
dreams of no application. Green wounds they 
cure with ointments made of vulnerary plants and 
freſh butter. | 
The natives of Lewis are quick of apprehen- 
fion, and ingenious in mechanics, much addicted 
ro poetry and muſick, many of them learning to 
play on the bag-pipe and violin. They are in 
general ſober, circumſpect, and hoſpitable ; dex- 
terous in ſhooting, ſwimming, leaping ; bold and 
ſkilful mariners ; and fo temperate, that they will 
rug at the oar all day, without any other proviſion _ 
than bread and water, with a ſnuſh of tobacco. 
Along this coaſt we ſre ſeveral natural mounts 
or forts, called Dun, ſuch as Dun-rowly, Dun-co- 
radel, and Dun-eiſten. There are alſo the remains 
of ſome old caſtles, and other monuments of an- 
tiquity. At Stornvay village we fee the N of 
a for- 
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a fortreſs deſtroyed by the Engliſh garrifon ſent 
thither by Oliver Cromwell. To the northward 
of Brago there is a round tower built of large 
ſtones, three ſtories high, tapering towards the 
top, with a double wal!, and a circular ſtaircaſe 
between, by which one may go quite round the 
building. On the heaths and ſummits of hills 
there are ſeveral cairns or heaps of ſtones, which 
ſerved either for graves or beacons. In the pariſh 
of Barvas we ſee a ſingle ſtone called the Thruſhel, 
ſtanding upright, above twenty feet high, and 
almoſt as much in breadth. Three ſtones, about 
twelve feet high each, are ſeen ſtanding on the 
north ſide of Loch-Carlvay; and many others ſtand- 
ing ſingle at great diſtances, and in remote parts 
of the iſland. But the moſt remarkable monu- 
ment of this kind appears by the village of Claſ- 
ſerniſs. Here we find nine and thirty pyramidal 
ſtones ſtanding upright, about ſix or ſeven feet 
high from the ſurface, each about two feet in 
breadth. They are placed in form of an avenue, 
eight feet wide; the diſtance between every ſtone 
amounting to fix feet, and a ſingle piece ſtands 
at the entrance. This avenue leads to a circle of 
twelve ſtones of the ſame dimenſions, with one 
in the center thirteen feet in length, and ſhaped 
like a rudder : on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt ſides 
of this circle, are four ſtones, ſuch as thoſe that 
compoſe this round and avenue, forming three lines, 
or as it were rays, from the body of the circle. 
This is ſuppoſed to have been a Druid :-mple ; 
and tradition reports, that the chiet Druid ſtood 
by the large ſtone in the center, and harangued 
the audience. At the diſtance of a quarter of 
a mile there is another circle of che ſame nature; 
but without the range and avenue. In all proba- 
bility, theſe, as well as the monuments we have 
deſcribed in our account of the Orkneys, and 
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Stone-henge on Saliſbury-plain, were places of 
worſhip erected by the Danes in the time of pagan 
ſuperſtition. The chief town in Lewis is called 
Storn-Bay, from its ſituation at the head of the 
bay, known by this name: it is a village, conſiſt- 
ing of about ſixty families, with a church, a gram- 
mar ſchool, and ſome public- houſes : here alſo 
reſides the ſteward for the laird of Mackleod, who 
is proprietor of the iſland. 

There is a conſiderable number of inferior ad- 
jacent iſles and rocks, ſome cf which hardly de- 
ſerve to be mentioned; ſuch as the ſmall iſland 
Garve, at the mouth of Loch Carlvay, Berinſay, 
Fladda, Bernera minor, and Bernera major, 
Kialiſy, Cavay, Carvay, Grenim, Pabay, Shirem, 
Vexay, Wuya the larger and leſſer, and the Flan- 
nan iſlands, which the ſeamen denominate the 
northern hunters. Theſe are viſited every ſum- 
mer by the inhabitants of the Lewis, who go 
thither in queſt of fowls, eggs, down, quills, and 
feathers, as well as to ſheer or kill the ſheep that 
are_ kept here for paſture. As theſe iſlands are 
very ſteep and rocky, the viſiters, after having 
landed and climbed up the rock by a ladder, un- 
cover their heads, and making a turn ſun-ways, 
thank God for having eſcaped the danger they 
have undergone. In the largeſt iſland are the 
ruins of a chapel dedicated to St. Flannan, from 
whom the iſles derive their name. Thither the 
fowlers repairing, ftrip themſelves of their upper 
garments, which being laid upon a ſtone, they 
advance towards the altar, and repeat three prayers ; 
an exercife which is performed every morning and 
evening. They obſerve wany other ſuperſtitious 
cuſtoms during their reſideſce on thefe rocks; 
and when they have landed their boat with their 
purchaſe, return to the larger iſlands. Among 
the iſlands belonging to the Lewis, we may _ 
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wiſe take notice of the ſmall iſle of Pigmies, ſo 
called, becauſe bones reſembling thoſe of human 
creatures, but of very ſmall dimenſions, have 
here been dug out of the ground. Dependant 
alſo upon Lewis, is the iſland Rona, about two 
miles in circuit, at the diſtance of twenty $ 
from the north-eaſt point of Neſs in Lewis. It 
was formerly inhabited by five families of natives, 
who lived in the moſt amicable ſimplicity ; igno- 
rant of vice, unacquainted with venality, having 
neither gold nor ſilver ; but bartering the por- 
duce of their farms for the little neceſſarics of 
life, which their induſtry cauld not otherwiſe ſup- 
ply. Their houſes were built of large ſtones, 
thatched with ſtraw ; the roofs being ſecured with 
ropes of the ſame ſtuff, poiſed with ſtones, to pre- 
vent the tenement's being blown away. In this 
mand there is a chapel dedicated to St. Ronan, 
where every Sunday morning the natives aſſembled, 
and repeated the Lord's prayer with the ten com- 
mandments, this being the ſum of their religious 
diſcipline. They wore the ſame habit, and ſpoke 
tie ſame language that is uſed by the other High- 
landers. They admired greyhounds, and were 
aſtoniſhed at the ſight of a horſe, the neighing of 
which they miſtook for laughter. They were ex- 
tremely hoſpitable, and imagined themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed of the gift of ſecond fight ; which is in 
effect a pretence to foreſight or prophecy, by ſee- 
ing apparitions of what will happen. The recep- 
tion which, according to Martin, they gave to 
Mr. Daniel Morriſon, miniſter of Barvas, to whoſe 
living their iland belonged, was truly primitive 
and benevolent. Upon his landing, the natives ad- 
dreſſed him to this effect: God fave you, pilgrim, 
„you are heartily welcome; we have had repeated 
* apparitions of your perſon among us, and we 
„ heartily congratulate your arrival in this remote 
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„% country.” Then they conducted him to their 
village, where he was ſaluted by every individual 
inhabitant, and introduced into the houſe alligned 
for his lodging, where he found a bundle of itraw 
laid on the floor for an eaſy ſeat. After ſome con- 
ſultation, they left him to his repoſe, and the head 
of every family killed a ſheep tor his entertain- 
ment. The ſkins being flayed off entire from the 
neck to the tail in form of a fack, they filled 
them with barley- meal, of which they made a 
preſent to the miniſter, while one of them har- 
rangued him in theſe words: Pilgrim, we are 
« very ſenſible of the favour you have done us, 
in coming lo far, and venturing your lite on the 
great ocean, purely with a deſign to inſtruct 
us in the way to happineſs ; be pleaſed to accept 
of this ſina!l preſent, which we humbly offer as 
an expreſſion of our ſincere eſteem and affec- 
tion.“ This little harmleſs community was 
afterwards deſtroyed in conſequence of ſucceſſive 
misfortunes. A ſwarm of rats, from whence no 
man could tell, landed upon the iſland, and de- 
voured all their corn. Some barbarous ſcamen 
rowing athore robbed them of their bull; and 
during a whole year, they received no ſupply 
from Lewis. It is not improbable that ſome pi- 
ratical ſhip-maſter kidnapped the majority of the 
natives, otherwiſe they muſt have died of tamine; 
which was evidently the caſe with a poor forlorn 
woman, who with a child lying on her breaſt, 
was found dead at the fide of a rock, by the ſtew- 
ard of St. Kilda, who happened to be driven into 
Rona by ſtrels of weather. In a few years after 
the extinction of this antient race, the miniſter 
ſent a new colony to the iſland with ſuitable ſup- 
plies. Four Jeagues to the eaſtward of Rona, 
appears the rock Souliſher, riſing out of the ſea, 
and almoſt covered with ſea-fowl ; among which 
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we reckon the Solan gooſe, the guillamote, the 
coulter-neb, the putfin, and the bird called colk, 
ſome what ſmaller than a gooſe, covered with 
down, and variegated feathers, with a tuft like 
that of a peacock on its head, and a tail longer 
than the train of a houſe-cock : the hen, however, 
is not ſo gaudily adorned. The ifland Scant, or 
as the natives call it More, lies about a league to 
the eaſtward of Uſhineſs in Lewis, and in fact 
conſiſts of three iſlands, ſeparated by ſpring tides, 
or {mall channels, and about two miles in circum- 
ference. In one of theſe there is a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary; the foil is here fruitful 
of corn and graſs; but the others produce nothing 
but a ſcanty paſturage. The leaſt of theſe is ſur- 
rounded with high rocks, ſo as to be inacceſſible, 
except in one place, where there is a natural ſtair- 
caſe in the rock, which might be defended by a 
few men againſt a who'e army. Here Martin faw 
two eagles, which the natives aſſured him would 
not ſuffer any other birds of the ſame ſpecies to 
reſide on that iſland. They were never known to 
make prey of any thing belonging to the people 
among whom they lived; though the natives had 
often found in and about their neſts the bones of 
wild fowl, fawns, and lambs, which they had 

killed in ſome of the neighbouring iſlands. 
The iſlands of Lewis are divided into the two 
pariſhes of Barvas and Eye, and in each of theſe 
one miniſter is ſettled ; but there ts a t num- 
ber of churches and chapels dedicated to different 
ſaints, in the different iſles which compoſe this 
cluſter. All theſe were ſanctuaries before the Re- 
formation, but now they are diveſted of that pri- 
vilege. The people of theſe iſtands are preſby- 
terians, with a few proteſtants of the Engliſh com- 
murion, and a (ill ſmaller number of Roman ca- 
tholics. The proteſtants obſerve the feſtivals of 
H h4 Chriſt mae, 
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Chriflmas, Good Friday, Faſter and Mlichaelmas; 
on the laſt of which the individuals of both ſexes 
perform an anniverſary cavalcade. 

The iſle of Harries, ſeparated by a channel from 
Lewis, extends about four and twenty miles in 
length, and in ſome places about fix miles in 
breadth. The air at: <\imate are the ſame with 
thoſe of Lewis : the face of the ground 1s rocky, 
and mountainous, covered with graſs and heath: 
on the weſt ſide, however, the land is more flat 
and arable, producing naturally abundance of 
clover and daiſy, which in the ſummer pertume 
the air with an agreeable fragrance. The ſoil is 
dry and ſandy ; but when manured with ſea-ware, 
yields very great harveſts of oats, rye, and barley. 
There are divers freſh water lakes in this iſland, 
abounding with trout, eels, and ſalmon ; the over- 
plus of every lake being diſcharged into the fea, 

y an agreeable ſerpentine river. The iſland is 
alſo furniſhed with ſome excellent ſprings iſſuing 
from the mountains, as well as with ſeveral foun- 


tains, which are found to contain medicinal vir- 


tues. There is one well near the village of Borve, 
the water of which proves efficacious in the cholic, 
ſtitches, and the gravel : there is another on the 
eaſtern coaſt. near Mervag-houſes, remarkable for 
reſtoring loſt appetites; but the waters of the 
wells cug in plains near the ſea, is brackiſh and 
unwholiome, | 
The beſt harbour in Harries lies within the 
land, and is called Scalpa by the natives ; bur 
known by the name of Glaſs among the ſea-faring 
men. There are divers other commodious havens 
formed by inlets of the ſea, called lochs ; ſuch as 
loch Tarbat, loch Stokeneſs, loch Finiſbay ; 


which laſt is an excellent habour, though little 


known: over and above theſe there are many 
convenient creeks, affording ſecure anchorage to 
boats and ſmall veſſels. Harries produces the 
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fame animals we have deſcribed in our account of 
Lewis, the ſame little birds, fiſhes, and amphibi- 
ous creatures, with the addition of the mertrick, 
a quadruped about the ſize of a cat, with a fine va- 
luable fur of a brown colour : the number of deer 
that run wild among the hills and mountains of this 
iſland amounts to two thouſand; noperſon is allowed 
to hunt them, without a licence from the foreſter ; 
and there is one particular ſpot of ground reſerved 
for the laird of Mackleod himſeli, who is always 
ſure to find game enough when he is diſpoſed for 
this diverſion : yet in this foreſt, or in the whole 
land, there is neither tree nor ſhrub, except the 
heath, for the ſhelter of theſe poor animals. Here 
are two forts of eagles, which do abundance of 
miſchief among the flocks of ſheep, deer, and 
poultry ; and excellent hawks breed among the 
rocks of this iſland. No towns of any conſe- 
quence are ſeen on this, or any other of the He- 
brides; but here we find ſome populous villages, 
the chief of which are Borve and Rowdil. The 
country preſents the view of ſeveral Daniſh monu- 
ments made with ſtones ſtanding erect, round 
towers, and kairns, ſuch as we have deſcribed in 
the former article : there are likewiſe divers arti- 
ficial caves on each fide of the coaſt, ſome of which 
are very ſtrong, and almoſt impregnable by na- 
ture. The largeſt and moſt remarkable of theſe 
is in the middle of a high rock on the hill of 
Ulweal, capable of containing fifty men, fur- 
niſhed with two wells of water; and fo difficult of 
acceſs, that one man with a ſtaff in his hand may 
defend it againſt a thouſand aſſailants; for one 
only can enter at a time, and he mult employ his 
hands in clambering, without being able to manage 
any ſort of offenſive weapon. On the eaſt ſide of 
the village of Rowdil, we fee a circular ſtone 
tower, about two ſtories high, and three fathom 
under water: there is ſuch another, but of ſmaller 
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dimenſions, on the other fide of the bay. In all 
probability, the ſea has gained upon the land in 
many places; for in theſe iſlands, fragments of 
old walls, and roots of large trees, have been 
diſcovered within low-water mark: perhaps this 
kind of ſubſidence may have been the effect of 
earthquakes. 

The ſhore on the weſt coait of Harries affords 
a variety of curious ſhells, Telling, Turbines, Pa- 
teile, Piciines, Molucca beans, and great quan- 
tities of the Os Sepiæ. This laſt the natives take 
in powder with boiled milk, as an effectual re- 
medy for the diarrhæa and dyſentery ; they like- 
wile ule it externally, to remove films from the 
eyes of ſheep ; the Molucca beans are worn as 
amulets againſt witchcratt. Ambergris is alſo 
found on the ſhore among theſe iſlands. A wea- 
ver of Berrera tound a lump of this ſubſtance, 
which he burnt by night as a lamp, until the 
ſtrong ſcent produced a ſevere head-ach, and dil- 
covered its true nature, 

What has been ſaid of the inbabitants of Lewis, 
their language, religion, and cuſtoms, may be ap- 
plied to thoſe of Harries, with this difference, 
that they diſtil no ſpirit of their own. in lieu of 
which they purchaſe brandy: they uſe the ſeeds 
of the wild carrot for hops in brewing : they ſwal- 
low a decoction of the allium lat folium, or wild 
garlick, as a powerful lithontriptic in the ſtone 
and gravel : they cure deafneſs by blowing pow- 
der of tobacco into the ear through a quill, and 
adopt ſome other medical experiments, which aie 
peculiar to their own iſland. 

Some of the inferior ifles of the Lewis and Har- 
ries, we have already mentioned. Bernera lies 
about two leagues to the ſouthward of Harries, 
and is five miles in circumference. The ſoil is 
ſandy, and when manured with the alga marina, 
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extremely fertile, producing in ſome places an in- 
creaſe thirty fold of barley : nay, one grain has 
been known to produce — ears, when the 
ſeaſon was remarkably favourable. I he face of 
the iſland is extremely agreeable in ſummer, ex- 
hibiting a prong variety of corn-fields and ciover 

paſture. Here is a freſh-water lake called Loch- 
= diverſified with ſmall illands, and abound- 
ing with eels, which the natives, by the help of 
lights, catch in the night ti me, as they fall down 
a rivulet towards the ſea, in heaps twiſted toge- 
ther. There are two chapels in this iſland dedi- 
cated to St. Aſaph and St. Cclumbus; and near 
the former is a fone ſtanding erect about eight 
feet above ground. 

At the eaſt end of this ille there is a ſtrange 
reciprocation of the flux and reflux of the ſez, 
and another no lefs remarkable upon the welt 
fide of the long iſland ; the tides from the ſouth- 
weſt run along northward, ſo that during the or- 
dinary courſe of the tides, the flood! runs caſt in 
the Frith, where Bernera lies, and the «bb runs 
welt : thus the ſea ebbs and flows regularly for 
four days before, and as long after the full and 
change of the moon, the ſpring tides generally 
riſing fourteen feet perpendicular, and the others 
proportionably ; but for four days before, and as 
many after the quarter-moons, there is a ſingular 
variation: at that time, a. ſoutherly moon making 
high- water, the courſe of the tide being caſtward, 
It begins to flow at half an hour after nine in the 
morning, and continues to flow till half an hour 
after three in the afternoon, when it is high- 
water; but when it begins to ebb, the current 
runs ſtill eaſtward, until it be low-watcr ; ſo that 
the tide runs eaſtward twelve hours together, that 
is from half paſt nine in the morning, till balf 
palt nine ar night : yet when the night tide be- 
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gins to flow, the current turns, and runs weſt. 
ward all night for twelve hours, during both flood 
and ebb : thus, the reciprocations continue, one 
flood and ebb running twelve hours eaſtward, and 
another running twelve hours weſtward, till within 
four days of the full and new moon; then they 
reſume their ordinary courſe, running caſt during 
the ſix hours of flood, and weſt during the fix 
hours of ebb. There is yet another phenomenon 
in theſe tides, not leſs remarkable than that we 
have deſcribed. Between the vernal and autumnal 
equinox, that 1s during one halt of the year, the 
tides, about the quarter moons, run all day eaſt- 
ward, and all night weſtward; and during the 
other ſix months, their courſe is quite the reverſe, 
weſtward in the day, and eaſtward in the night. 

In the ſmall ifland of Pabbay, there are two 
chapels, one dedicated to the virgin Mary, and the 
other to St. Muluag ; and here reſides the ſteward 
of St. Kilda. About half a league to the ſouth- 
ward lies the iſle of Sellay, not more than a mile 
in circumference, yet yielding extraordinary paſ- 
turage. The iſle Taranſay, a league farther tv 
the northward, three miles round, is fruitful in 
corn and graſs, produces a conſiderable quantity 
of yellow talc, and boaſts of two chapels dedicated 
to St. Tarran and St. Keith, The iſlands of 
Gaſker, Scarp, Enſay, Quedam, Hermetra, and 
a cluſter of other ſmall iſles on the eaſt fide of 
Harries, are too inconſiderable to deſerve a parti- 
cular deſcription ; moſt of them, however, are in- 
habited, and the reſt ſerve for paſture to ſheep and 
black cattle. North Viſt is ſeparated from Har- 
ries, by a channel about three leagues in breadth, 
the navigation through which is rendered difficult 
by rocks above and below water. It lies to the 
ſouthward of Harries, in form of a ſemi-circle, ex- 
tending about nine miles in length from north to 
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ſouth, and thirty in circumference. To the eaſt- 


ward the country is mountainous and barren; but 
on the weſt ſide the ground is plain and arable, 
and the ſoil exceedingly fertile, producing plenti- 
ful harveſts of barley, oats, and rye; even the hilly 
parts afford good paſturage for ſheep and black 
cattle. They till the land firſt with a ſmall ſharp 
plough called wreſtle, for drawing the line, and 
cutting the roots of the heath or bent; then fol- 
lows, in the ſame tracks, the larger plough drawn 
by four horſes. In this long range of iſlands, we 
likewiſe reckon South Viſt, Borrera, Heiſkir, Ille- 
ray, Valay, Benbecula, Lingay, Eriſca, Barray, 
and mavy others of leſſer note, forming a ſur- 
priſing number of inlets, creeks, and harbours 
teeming with the riches of the ocean. On the 
weſtern coaſt of North Viſt riſes the rock Fouſmil, 
famous for being the ſcene of an annual ſeal fiſh- 
ing in the end of October. The fiſhermen row 
thither in their boat, againſt the wind, leſt they 
ſhould be driven out into the ocean, or give notice 
of their a h to the ſeals, which have the ſenſe 
of imelling very acute. The crew, being landed 
on the rock, ſecure the paſſes, and then attack the 
ſeals with long ſtaves, as they lie baſing in the 
fun. Theſe. animals, being thus affailed, make 


the beſt of their way to the ſea, and very often 


force the paſſes over the bellies of rheir antago- 
niſts, who endeavour to knock them down with 
their weapons, by ſmiting them on the forehead : 
fometimes the ſeal eſcapes with a tumour on his 
forehead, which makes a very ferocious addition 
to his aſpect : ſometimes he ſeizes his adverſary's 
ſtaff in his teeth, and carries it to ſea as a trophy: 
many loſe their lives, by endeavouring to ſave their 
young, which they tumble before them in their re- 
treat. The iſlanders obſerve fome ſtrange peculi- 
arities in theſe amphibious animals. A ſeal will 
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not eat any fiſh, until he has flea'd it with his 
nails and teeth. The males and females couple 
as regularly as if they were married: if any indi- 
vidual preſumes to encroach upon a female al- 
ready diſpoted of, her mate, at his return, d ſco- 
vers the inſult by a wonderful ſagacity, and takes 
vengeance on the adulterer in a bloody conflict, 
which often gives a red tincture to the fea. The 
ſeal and his mate are often ſeen in the attitude 
of kifling like lovers of the human ſpecies : the 
mothers are very tender of their young, until 
they are capable to provide for themſelves, and 
then they drive them away with many hard blows. 
The natives of theſe iflands pickle the flcſh of ſeals 
with the aſhes of ſea-ware inſtead of ſalt, and eat 
it occaſionally with a good appetite. This meat 
is found to be aſtringent; but the liver being 
dried, pulverized, and given in milk, aqua vitz, 
or red wine, is counted. an infallible cure in the 
dyſentery. Even perſons of faſhion will eat ſeal's 
fleſh when cured in the manner of ham, and the 
vulgar Roman catholics on theſe iſlands are per- 
mitted to feed upon them in Lent as natives of 
the ſea. Their ſkins are made into ropes, caps, 
pouches, and g:rdles, worn as preventatives of the 
{ciatica. Valay lies to the weſtward of North Viſt, 
about four miles in circumference, flat and fruit- 
ful in corn and paſture, with three chapels and 
two ſtone croſſes about ſeven feet high. A league 
to the north-eaſt is the iſland of Borera, nearly of 
the ſame magnitude and fertility, with a large 
lake of freſh water in the middle, and a burial 
lace for the monks who died in theſe iſlands. 
In the iſland of Linguay by the ſouth end of Bo- 
rera, the ground affords plenty of peat and turf 
for fuel, though in ancient times it was held fo 
ſacred that no perſon would preſume to uſe this 
benefir of nature. Here likewiſe are produced 
ſheep, 
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ſheep, goats, h horſes, and black cattle; theſe 
laſt a as killed, Aalerd | in the hyde, and ſent to 
Glaſgow, where the merchants barrel them up in 
freſh pickle, and export them to the Weſt Indies. 
In this iſland we find eagles of different kinds, 
hawks, pheaſants, growſe, heath-cock, pigeons, 
quails, plover, and a beautiful bird peculiar to 
ha Highlands and Hebrides, called termogan, to- 
gether with crows, and ſwans, and all the ſea- 
towl common to thoſe latitudes. Some of the 
eagles ſtrike at ſalmon, and other fiſh that ſwim 
near the ſurface ; ſome of them deſtroy young 
deer, of which there are a few hundreds in this 
iſland. The eagle fixing his talons between the 
deer's horns, beats him about the eyes with his 
wings, and terrifies tne poor animal in ſuch a 
manner, that he fatigues himſelf to death in run- 
ning, and frequently falls over precipices, In 
the month of October the ſwans come hither with 
a north-eaſterly wind, and live in the freſh lakes 
till March, when they take their departure. The 
ſea-fowl conſiſt of the colk, which we have al- 
ready deſcribed, the gawlin, not quite ſo large as 
the duck, which progno!ticates tair weather, by 
ſinging in a melodious ſtrain, from which the 
piper of Sr. Kiida compoled a pibroch ; the rain 
gooſe, larger than a duck, fo called from its ut- 
rering a doleful noiſe betore rainy weather; the 
biſhop of Carrara, large as a gooſe. party-coloured, 
with a white ſpot on the breaſt, lomerimes weigh- 
ing ſixteen pounds, well provided with fat, which 
the natives apply as a ſovereign remedy for the 
{ciatica. This fowl ſeldom flies, but dives with 
great celerity : wild geele reſide here in great 
numbers, and prove veiy deftruQtive to the barley, 
notwithſtanding all the methods which the farmers 
can contrive by gins, traps, and guns, to prevent 
the hayock : the goyler, not larger than a ſwallow, 


which 


2 


man having his ſweetheart behind him. On this 
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which never lands but in the month of January ; 


it floats on the ſurface of the ſea, and dives with 


incredible ſwiftneſs: a large number of theſe 
birds ſeen together is the infallible prelude to a 
ſtorm, after which they diſappear : for this reaſon 
the ſeamen term them mali „a corruption of 
malæ effigies. The ſcreachan-aittin, about the ſize 
of a large mall, of a bluiſh colour, with a bill of a 
carnation hue ; it ſhrieks hideouſly, and when its 
mate is killed, makes a lamentable noiſe for ſeveral 
days, in the place where it loſt his conſort. The 
faſkedar, as large as a middling ſea-mew, flies 
with great rapidity, purſues lefſer birds, and 
forces them to drop their prey, which it nimbly 
ſnatches before it falls to the ground. Among 


theſe * iſlands one may perceive flocks of barren 


fowls of different kinds, which live ſeparate from 


the reſt of the ſpecies on bare rocks, without 
any neſts or ſhelter. 


Though the air in this place is exceedingly 


moiſt, the natives are nevertheleſs ſtrong and 


healthy, and many attain to the age of one hun- 
dred. They delight much in riding, an exerciſe 
which is favoured by the planeneſs of the country: 
at Michaelmas they have a cavalcade, fair, and 


races, when the natives of all ranks and ſexes ap- 


pear at the rendezvous on horſeback, every young 


feſtal occaſion, they give and receive preſents mu- 
tually ; the men give knives and purſes, and the 
women preſent curious garters and wild carrots. 
The iſland belongs to Mackdonald of Sleat: the 
inhabitants are chiefly Proteſtants, and beyond all 
a—_ iflanders remarkable for charity and hoſpi- 
Ky. 
At the diſtance of two miles to the ſouthward 
of North Viſt, is the plain Benbecula, ten miles 


in compaſs, partly arable, partly covered with 


heaths 
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heath, and exhibiting a number of freſh-water 
lakes, well ſtored with fiſh and fowl]. Here are 
ſome {mall chapels and the ruins of a nunnery : 
the iſland belongs to Mr. Macdonald, who, with 
all the inhabitants, are Roman catholics. 

At the ſame diftance to the ſouthward of Ben- 
becula, lies the iſland of South Viſt, ſtretching 
one and twenty miles in length, but no more 
than three or four in breadth. The eaſtern part 
is mountainous and heathy ; but on the welt there 
are large tracks of plain, arable land: theſe 
are often overflowed by inundat:ons from freſh- 
water lakes, which the inhabitants have not been 
able to reſtrain. Here are ſeen the ruins of divers 
forts, and a good number of kairns. The people 
are hoſpitable, ſuperſtitious, and famous for long 
life: about fifty years ago there was a man living 
on this iſland, ſaid to be turned of one hundred 
and thirty, hale, ſtrong, with a clear underſtan4ing, 
and memory unimpaired. They are generally 
Roman catholics, though they live on good terms 
with the Proteſtant miniſter. 

The iſland Erifca, three miles in circuit, is 
partly aravle, and yields good harveſts, and be- 
longs to Macdonald of Moidart. Here are ſeveral 
churches and chapels : the people are ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak the Iriſh language in its original purity : 
one Fergus Beaton, a connoiſſeur in this dialect, 
was poſſeſſed of Iriſh tranſlations of Hippocrates, 
Avicenna, Averroes, Johannes de Vigo, and Ber- 
nadus Gornodus. Many of them {till retain the 
ancient habit, and all of them are bigotted to the 
Roman catholic religion. 

About two leagues and a half to the ſouth- 
weſt of South Viſt appears the iile of Barray, or 
Barra, five miles in length and three in breadth, 
partly mountainous, and partly capable of cultiva- 
tion, having the advantage of a commodious har- 
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bour on the eaſt fide, and a good fiſhery of cod, ling, 
and ſalmon ; which laſt are ſpeckled, furprifingly 
nimble and ſhy, inſomuch that the fiſhermen are 
obliged to uſe three nets within one at other, that 
if the filh ſprings over two, it may be caught in 
the third. In the fouth end of Batrray, there is 
an orchard planted with fruit trees, though few 
of them produce fruit: but all forts of pot-herbs 
and roots grow here in great perfection; nay, the 
natives even raiſed tobacco : but it never anſwered 
their purpoſe or expectation This iſland, to- 
gether with the adjacent ſmaller iſles, belongs to 
the laird of Macneil, ſaid to be the thirty-fixth in 
lineal deſcent from him of the ſame name, who 
firſt poſſcſſed this eſtate. He holds it however, in 
vaſſalage, from Macdonald of Slate, to whom he 
pays a yearly quit rent. In the little iſle of Ker- 
mul, about a quarter of a mile to the ſouthward 
of Barray, is the family-ſeat, furniſhed with a 
wa'ch tower, and ſurrounded by a kind of fortifi- 
cation. I he cockman, or watchman, is conſtantiy 
on the tower to reconnoitre and prevent ſurprize; 
and the government of the caſtle is veſted in a 
conſtable, who is very cautious of admitting an 

ſtranger in the abſence of Mackneil or his lady. 
The church oi this iſland is dedicated to St. Barr, 
a wooden image of whom ſtands on the altar, and 
of this patron they 1ecite a legend of miracles : 
hard by is a little chapel in which Mackncil and 
his deſcendants are interred. The inhabitants are 
very courteous and hoſpitable : as ſoon as any 
ſtranger lands on the ifland, they oblige him to 
eat, on the ſuppolirion that the keen air of the ocean 
muſt have ſharpened his appetite When three 
or f..ur gueſts arrive, each, by ancient cuſtom, is 
lodged in a leparate houſe ; and thus man and wife 
are very often parted. The natives chiefly em- 


ploy themlelves in fiſhing and climbing rocks for 
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eggs and ſea-fowl. The chief climber is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of gingich or hero, and pays 
dear for his pre- eminence. When the boat ap- 
proaches the rock the gingich firſt leaps upon it, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of an horſe-hair rope, 
draws his companions after him from one preci- 
pice to another. Art their return to the boats with 
their booty of eggs and fowls, the gingich, at the 
hazard of his lite, jumps into the veflel, which is 
generally toſſed by a violent agitation of the ſea, 
and keeps her ſteady to the rock, until the reſt 
enter : in compenſation for his courage and dex- 
terity, he is gratified with a larger porportion of 
their plunder. 

When a tenant's wife dies, the huſband makes 
application to Mackneil, deſiring him to recom- 
mend another helpmate, and his requeſt is imme- 
diately granted : then he viſits her, carrying along 
with him a bottle of ſtrong waters for the ce- 
lebration of the marriage, which is conſummated 
without further ceremony. When the huſband 
dies, the widow preſents rhe ſame petition, and is 
accommodated in the ſame manner. Should a te- 
nant loſe his milch cows by the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, or any other misfortune, Mackneil is 
obliged to ſupply him with the like number ; 
and when an old man is paſt his labour, the laird 
maintains him in his own family, for the remair- 
ing part of his life. There are ſeveral ſmall iſles 
to the ſourhward of Barray, known by the name 
of the Biſhop's iſles, becauſe they were held of 
the biſhop : there are alſo divers ſmall iſlands on 
the eaſt and north, which afford paſturage, and 
the convenience of fiſhing. Mackneil of Barray, 
and all his dependants, are Roman catholics, and 
celebrate the feaſt of St. Barr with great ſolemnity, 
oa the twenty-ſeventh day of September. 
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Among the larger iſlands of the Hebrides we 
rank the iſle of Skie, fo called from Skianach, 
which, in the Erſe dialect, ſignifies winged, be- 
cauſe the two promontories of Valerneſs and Tro- 
terneſs, by which it is bounded on the north-weſt 
and north-eaſt, are ſuppoſed to reſemble wings. 
The iſland hes between the ſhire of Roſs and 
the weltern part of Lewis, extending forty miles 
in length from north to ſouth, in ſome places 
twenty, and in others, thirty in breadth, the cir- 
eumference of the whole amounting to about one 
hundred. This too is compoſed of many differ- 
ent iſlands and rocks, the moſt remarkable of 
which we ſhall deſcribe in their rurns. The iſland 
of Skie is divided between two proprietors : the 
fouthern part belongs to the laird of Macleod, 
faid to be hneally deſcended from Leod, fon to 
the black prince of Man: the northern diſtrict, 
or barony of Troterneſs, is the property of 
Sir James Macdonald, whoſe anceſtor was Donald, 
king or lord of the iſles, and chief of the nu- 
merous clan of Macdonalds, who are counted the 
moſt warlike of all the Highlanders. Skie is 
pu of the ſhire of Inverneſs, and formerly be- 

nged to the dioceſe of the ifles : on the ſouth, 
it is parted from the main land by a channel 
three leagues in breadth, though at the ferry of 
Glenelly it is ſo narrow that a man may be heard 
calling for the boat, from one fide to the other. 
Skie is well provided with a variety of excellent bays 
and harbours ; for example, on the ſouth, by the 
peninſula Oronſa, otherwiſe called Diurman ; to 
.. the eaſtward, between Skie and the iſland Scalpa ; 

to the north, Lochs-legichan, and Loch portry, 
which laſt is a capacious harbour; the iſland 
Tulm at the moſt northern extremity ; on the 
welt Loch-uge, Loch- ſniſort or Loch · arniſort, 
Loch-fallart, Loch- brackadil, Loch einard, Loch- 
{lapan, 
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ſlapan, Loch- affort, and an anchoring place for 
barks, between Skie and the iſle of Soa. Some 
of theſe, however, are to be attempted with great 


caution, on account of rocks under water, and 
dangerous currents. . 


MouNnTAINs, Rivers, LAE ES, FortesTs. 


The face of the country is roughened with 
mountains, fame of which are ſo high, as to be 
covered with ſnow on the top, at Midſummer : 
in general their ſides are cloated with heath and 
graſs, which afford good paſturage for ſheep and 
black cattle. Between the mountains there are 
ſome fertile vallies, and the greater part of the 
land towards the ſea-coaſt, is plain and arable. 
Where there is ſuch a number of hills, the coun- 
try muſt abound with ſprings and fountains, the 
water of which is remarkably pure, and in many 
wells counted medieinal. The iſland is well wa- 
tered with a great number of rivers, above thirty 
of which afford ſalmon ; and ſome of them pro- 
duce black muſſels, in which pearls are bred ; 
particularly the rivers Kilmartin and Ord : Martin 
was afſured by the proprietor of the former, that 
a pearl had been found in it, valued at twenty 
pounds ſterling. Here is a conſiderable number 
of freſh- water lakes well ſtored with trout and 
eels. The largeſt of theſe lakes takes its denomi- 
nation from St. Columbus, to whom is dedicated 
a chapel that ſtands upon a ſmall iſle in the mid- 
dle of the lake. Skie likewiſe affords ſeveral ca- 
taracts that roar down the rocks with great im- 
petuoſity. That the iſland has been formerly co- 
vered with woods, appears from the large trunks 
of fir, and other trees, daily dug out of the bogs 
and peat marſhes in every part of this country. 
There are {till ſeveral coppices of woods ſcattered 
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up and down the ifland ; but they afford no tim- 
ber of any conſequence. 


Air, Soi, PRODUCTIONS, VEGETABLE, MINE- 
RAL, ANIMAL. 


The air is cold and moiſt ; the climate rainy, 
but not unwholſome : indeed, the people pretend 
to qualify it by drinking large doſes of uſque- 
baugh. The eaſt wind is attended with fair wea- 
ther; the ſouth-weſt with rain; the wind from 
the north is cold and pinching: in ſummer, the 
wind always blows ſtronger by land than by ſea ; 
Fur in winter the contrary phœnomenon is ob- 
ſervable. I he wind, in ſummer, ſometimes blows 
from different quarters at the ſame time, inſomuch 
on two boats will fail in c ntrary directions within 

a league of each other. The tide of ebb runs 
ſoutherly, and the flood northerly, except where 
interrupted by headlands or promontories z in 
which caſe, the tides hold a contrary courſe. The 
ebb is always loweſt with a north wind, and the 
flood higheſt when it blows from the ſouth : the 
tao chief ſpring tides happen at or near the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinox. 

The, mould of this iland is generally black, 
though it likewiſe affords clay of different co- 
lours ; ſuch as white, ed, and blue, and in ſome 
places fuller's earth. Ar the vil ages of Borue 
and Glenmore, the natives dig very fine earth of 
various colours, of the conſiſtance of tallow; and, 
in different parts, they find abundance of fine 
white marl, which being ſpread upon a piece of 
ground covered with heath, deftroyed this ſhrub 
in a ſhort time root and branch, and enriched the 
* to ſuch a degree, that when ſown with barley, 

it yielded an increaſe five and thirty fold. The 
ite of Skie produces ba:ley, oats, rye, peaſe, and 
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plenty of graſs for paſture, together with pot · herbs 
and roots for the kitchen : in the article of fruit it 
is very defective ; though there are ſome in the or- 
chards belonging to the proprietors. Among the 
plants which it brings forth in common with the 
other Mes, we reckon wild ſage, wild thyme, the 
myrtillis, the erica baccifera, violets, tanſy, the 
myrrhis ſilveſtris, urtica, chckweed, foxplove, 
camomile, ſcurvy-graſs, ſorrel, flamula-jovis or 
ſpirewort, crowfoot, wild garlick, coriophyleta 
alpina chamectreos foliis, found in no other part 
of Britain, carmel, or the argatilis ſylvaticus, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a blue flower in Italy, plantane, 
hart's-tongue, maiden-hair, yarrow, St. John's- 
wort, golden-rod, and the herb ſhunnis, peculiar 
to theſe iſlands and ſome parts of the oppoſite main 
land. It is highly valued by the natives, who eat it 
raw and ſodden, with fleſh, fiſh, and milk. Of the 
ſea plants, the chief are linarich, flake, alga- 
marina, and qduiſe : the medicinal uſes of all theſe 
plants are well known to the inhabitants. 

The minerals found in the iſſe of Skie are lead 
and iron ore, which, however, have never been 
wrought to any advantage. Near the village Sartle, 
the natives find black and white marcaſites, and 
variegated pebbles. The appleſglen, in the 
neighbourhood of Loch-. fallart, produces beauti- 
ful agates of different ſiaes and colours: ſtones 
of a purple hue are, after great rains, found in 
the rivulets: chryſtal, of different colours and 
forms, abounds in ſeveral of the iſland, as 
well as black and white marble, free-ſtone, lime- 
ſtone, cornua ammonis, velumnites, the lapis 
hecticus and talc : ſmall red and white coral is 
found on the ſouthern and weſtern coaſts in great 
abundance; and there are divers caves in the 
iſland, from the roofs of which a petrifying fluid 
diſtils. "the fuel of this idand conſiſts chiefly of 
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peat and turf, which are impregnated with iron 
ore and ſalt - peter; and coal has been diſcovered 
in ſeveral diſtricts. 

The animals of Skie, are ſuch as we have de- 
ſcribed in the other larger iſlands, horſes, hogs, 
ſheep, goats, cows, and deer: the black cattle 
are here, as in other part of this country, expoſed 
to all the rigors of the ſevere winter, without any 
other provender than the tops of the heath and 
the alga marina ; ſo that they appear like mere 
ſkeletons in the ſpring, though as the graſs grows 
up, they ſoon become plump and juicy, the beef 
being ſweet, tender, and finely interlarded. Theſe 
animals diſtinguiſh the time of ebb, by a ſure in- 
ſtinct, even when they are not in fight of the 
ſhore, whither they haſten in a ſtring one after 
another. Here are land and water fowl in abun- 
dance, eagles, hawks, heathcocks, growſe, tar- 
magan, pidgeons, plover, wild greſe, cranes, 
coulternebs, guillamots, malls, fea cormorants, 
and carraras. The amphibious animals are ſeals 
and otters. Among the reptiles they reckon vipers, 
aſps, weaſels, frogs, toads, and three different 
kinds of ſerpents; the firſt ſpotted black and 
white, and very pcilonous ; the ſecond, yellow 
with brown ſpots ; and the third of a brown co- 
lour, the ſmalleſt and leaſt poiſonous. All the 
coaſt of Skie ſwarms with fiſh, cod, ling, mac- 
karel, whiting, haddock, thornback, turbot, grey 
lord, or blackmouth, as large as a ſalmon, and 
herrings, which they preſerve without ſalt, by 
gutting and hanging them to dry in the ſmoke. 
In the bays and anchoring places, the natives find 
 heli-fith of all kinds. The kyle of Scalpa teems 

with oyfters in ſuch a manner, that, = ſome 
{pring tides, twenty horſe- loads of them are left 
upon the ſands. Near the village of Bernſtill, 
the beach yields muſſels ſufficicnt to maintain 
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ſixty perſons per day ; this providential ſupply 
helps to ſupport many poor families in times of 
ſcarcity. Shell-fiiſh are plumper at the increaſe 
than at the decreaſe of the moon, as alſo while 
the wind blows from the ſouth-weſt. Cockles 
and ſpout-fiſh fink deeper in the ſand during a 
north wind. The limpits cling ſo faſt to the 
rocks, that it is neceſſary to knock them off 
with a hammer, unleſs they are ſurpriſed in 
moving, and then the leaſt touch will pull them 
away. When eaten in June, they are ſaid to be 
productive of the jaundice, but at all other times 
delicate food of eaſy digeſtion. The fiſh and 
ſhell of the wilk periwinkle are bruiſed and 
boiled together, and the broth being ſtrained and 
drank for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, is accounted a 
good remedy for the ſtone, 


INHABITANTS. 


The people here, as in the other iſlands, are 
ſtrong, robuſt, healthy, and prolific: they gene- 
rally profeſs the Proteſtant religion; are honeſt, 
brave, innocent, and hoſpitable. They ſpeak the 
language, wear the habit, and obſerve the cuſtoms 
that are common to all the Hebrides. The me- 
conium in new-born infants is purged away with 
freſh butter: the children are bathed every morn- 
ning and evening in water, and grow up ſo ſtrong, 
that a child of ten months is able to walk alone : 
they never wear ſhoes nor ſtockings before the 
age of eight or ten, and night-caps are hardly 
known : they keep their feet always wet: they 
lie on beds of ſtraw or heath, which laſt is an ex- 
cellent reſtorative : they are quick of apprehen- 
fion, ingenious, and very much addicted to muſic 
and poetry. They eat heartily of fiſh * 
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dom regale themſelves with fleſn- meet: their or- 
dinary tood conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, milk, 
tatoes, colewort, brochan, and a diſh called oon, 
which indeed is no other than the froth of boiled 
milk or whey raiſed with a ſtick like that uſed 
in making chocolate. This kind of ſyllabub they 
eat with ſpoons, and find it as nouriſhing as much 
more ſubſtantial food. Their bread is very often 
made of corn cut down for the purpoſe : they ſer 
the ftraw on fire, and the grain is left ſcorched cn 
the ground: this is immediately ground and 
baked ; and the bread thus produced, is called 
graddan, more palatable than that made in the 
other way, but not ſo aſtringent and nouriſhing. 
Perhaps they are more than their neighbours dit- 
to obſerve the moon's influence. They 
dig their peats, build up their earthen dykes, 
fell their wood, and even cut ruſhes always in the 
moon's decreafe, having obſerved that if theſe 
operations are performed in the increaſe, the peats 
will always continue moift and burn ſmoaking, 
the dykes will moulder, the timber rot, and the 
ruſhes tear. | 
Of all the iſlanders, the natives of Skie are 
counted the beſt phyſicians, though they uſe no 
other remedies than thole that are naturally found 
in their own country, For inflammatory diſorders 
they let blood, adminiſter a kind of ptiſan of 
violets boiled in water, and promote a diaphoreſis, 
by direCting the patient to put on a wet ſhirt, which 
has been boiled, while it is yet ſmoking hot : but 
the ancient method of ſweating practiſed by theſe 
iſlanders feems to have been more effectual. They 
firſt heated the earthen foor like an oven ; then 
fwept away the fire, covered the place with ſtraw, 
upon which they poured water, and the patient 
lying down amidſt the ſteam, underwent a pro- 
tuſe ſweat. To procure paſſage by ſtool or * 
they 
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they give a decoction of the plant dulſe, with 
ſome treſh butter : as a narcotic, they uſe a de- 
coction of chick weed warm, by way of fomenta- 
tion, the feer, knees, and ancles ; and likewiſe 
apply the plant in ſubſtance warm to the neck, and 
between the ſhoulders. As a frontal, for the 
ſame purpoſe, they mix the tops of nettles with 
the whites of. eggs, and lay it in a poultice to 
the temples. The plant linarich bruiſed is likewiſe 
applied to the head and temples, as a cure for the 
megrim ; as is likewiſe the erica baccifera boiled 
in water. For the ſcarlet- fever, they preſcribe 
brandy. The jaundice is cured by ſearing the ver- 
tebra in the manner before deſcribed. The ſciatica 
is expelled by rubbing the part affected with the fat 
of the Carrara fowl; but the moſt effectual me- 
thod of overcoming this diſtemper, is by raiſing 
a bliſter on the part with the flamula jovis, or 
wild crowfoot. Some drink an infuſion of the 
flamula jovis, as a purge ; and in order to fave 
their throats from excoriation, ſwallow it in a 
vehicle of melted butter. Water-gruel without ſalt, 
the infuſion of mountain garlic, and of dulſe, 
and the broth of wilks and limpets, are counted 
ſpecifics in the ftone. Scurvy-graſs boiled, and 
eaten with butter, is ſuppoſed to be a ſovereign cure 
for the cholic, coſtiveneſs, and ſtitches. An in- 
fuſion of tanſy in whey or whiſky, is thought 
to kill worms. The root of the plant carmel 
1s an aromatic cordial, and carminative, with 
which the natives give a flavour to their aqua vitz. 
Wild ſage is uſed both in ſubſtance and decoc- 
tion, as a remedy againſt worms in horſes; and is 
ſaid to cure blindneſs in ſheep and cattle, by 
being chewed and ſtuffed into their ears. As 
remedies againſt fluxes, they give the ſyrup of 
bilberries, a decoction of plantane and water, in 
which the hectic ſtone, heated red hot, has been 
| | | gquenched. 
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quenched. For the tooth-ach they apply the flamula 
Jovis to the temples in a limpet ſhell; or a green 
turf heated among embers to the ſide of the head 
affected. In coughs and hoarſeneſs they bathe 
the feet in warm water, for the ſpace of fifteen 
minutes; then rub a quantity of deer's greaſe 
into the ſoals of the feet. For conſumptions 
they adminiſter ale, in the wort of which hart's 
tongue and maiden's hair have been infuſed : 
they preſcribe for ordinary drink milk or water, 
in which the hectic ſtone has been quenched ; 
the patients waſh their hands and feet in the ſame 
intuſion, and drink plentifully brochan and milk, 
in which the plant yarrow and the hectic ſtone 
have been boiled. They pretend to cure the 
iliaca paſſio, by giving a draught of cold water 
with a little oatmeal in it, and hanging the patient 
by the heels: a large handful of dulſe is exter- 
nally applied to the belly, againit the ſame diſ- 
order, as well as to expel the after-birth. For 
purges they take ſtrong infuſions of ſcurvy-graſs 

and dulſe, with a little freſh butter; and for a 
rient cliſters they inject the decoction of the plant 
mercury, or iris, with falt butter. They make 
vulnerary ointments of St. John's wort, or golden 
rod, mixed with ſheep's greaſe or freſh butter 
but the moſt effectual is ſuppoſed to be the fat of 
fowls made into a pudding in the bird's own ſtomach, 
The remedies they uſe for the bites of vipers and 
ſerpents are thele : they pluck the rump of a live 
houſe-cock, and apply it to the wound, from 
whence it 15 believed to ſuck the poiſon : the cock 
immediately {wells and dies, and no beaſt or bird 
of prey will touch his carcaſe: they waſh the 
wound with water, in which they have ſteeped the 
toiky ſting, which is no other than the tongue of 
the adder : they apply to the part affected the head 
of the ſerpent that gave the wound: new cheeſe 
4 laid 
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laid in time to the wound, is ſuppoſed to extract 
the poiſon : we may venture to ſay, that in many 
caſes none of theſe remedies will prove effectual. 
When bones are broken they apply to the fractured 
part a paſte made of barley-meal and the whites 
of eggs, and ſuſtain the limb with ſplinters. In- 
flammations of the eyes they cure by applying to 
them the plant fern, mixed up with the whice of 
of an egg, and ſpread on a pledget of tow : they 
ripen boils and tumours with a warm poultice of 
the female jacobea, malaxed with freſh butter. 
Martin tells us of two brothers, natives of this 
iſland, who after they had been about nine or 
ten hours at fea as fiſhermen, always found their 
bellies begin to ſwell; but never could force a 
paſſage, either by ſtool or urine, until they came 
aſhore, and then they evacuated both ways with- 
out any difficulty. At length one of their com- 
panions carried a green turf into the boat, which 
at firſt was the ſource of a quarrel, but afterwards 
roduced a very agreeable effect. When their 
llies began to ſwell as uſual, and they were 
racked with excruciating pains, the author of the 

ient with difficulty prevailed on them to 
ſtand on the turf; in which attitude they ſucceſ- 
ſively obtained a free evacuation : and this con- 
trivance never failed in the ſequel. 

There are two fairs held annually at Portry, on 
the eaſt ſide of Skie ; the firlt on the middle of 
June, the other about the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The commodities here ſold, are horſes, cows, 
ſheep, goats, hides, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wool. 
The cattle fold in theſe fairs ſwim over to the 
main land through a miie or half a mile of fea. 
Many thouſands of theſe beaſts are driven yearly 
up to England, where they are fatted for the 
market, and counted delicious eating. 


In 
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In Skie, as in the other iſlands, appear many 
ruins of Daniſh forts, watch-towers, beacons, 
temples, and fepulchral monuments ; nor is there 
wanting a great number of caves or caverns, ſome 
of which are capacious, and almoſt impregnable. 
All the forts are known by the term Dun, ſuch 
as Dun-Skudborg, Dun-Derig, Dun-Skerineſs, 
Dun-David, &c. 

Skie is ſurrounded by inferior iſles. Soa-Bret- 
til, to the ſouthward, is five miles in circum- 
ference, exhibiting a mixture of heath, wood, 
morals, and paſture ground, producing red garden 
corinths, ſuppoſed to have been carried thither by 
birds; but very little improved by agriculture. 
The iſland Oronſa, a peninſula at low water, may 
be about a mile in circuit, and is remarkably fer- 
tile. The iſle of Pabbay, more to the northward, 
two miles in compaſs, produces excellent paſture, 
and the ſhore affords plenty of crabs and lobſters. 
Scalpa, in the ſame direction, is twice as large, 
generally mountainous, woody, and well watered 
with ſprings and rivulets. On the eaſt ſide of the 
iſland, a ſtream running down the face of a rock 
petrifies into a white ſubſtance, of which the na- 
tives make excellent lime. Near the ſame place 
is a quarry of free-ſtone. On the weſt fide there 
are divers caves, which ſerve for lodging to ſome 
families that go thither in the ſummer for the 
convenience of grazing, hunting, and fiſhing. 
All the inhabitants are fiſhermen ; and a law pre- 
vails among them, that all their fiſhing lines muſt 
be of an equal length. Here likewiſe are ſome 
Daniſh forts, one of which, called the caftle 
Vreokle, is three ſtories high. The property of 
the iſland is veſted in Mr. Mackleod, a cadet 
from the laird of Mackleod : he lives in the village 
of Clachan, which is adorned with a ſmall tower, 


and provided with an orchard that produces ſome 
1 fruit 
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fruit and berries : he is reſpected with the utmoſt 


veneration by his tenants, who are all Proteſtants, 
remarkable for their hoſpitality. The ſmall iſlands 
of Kona, Fladda, Altvig, Troda, Fladda-chican, 
with its ſurrounding rocks, in which the monk 
Ogorgon lies buried; Tulm, Aſcrib, Timan, Ifa, 
Mingoy, Bria, and Harlas, are too inconſiderable 
to deſerve a particular deſcription : it may ſuffice 
to ſay, that, in general, they are fit for paſture, 
afford plenty of fiſh, and a great number of ſea- 


fowl. 


At the diſtance of four leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Skie, is the ſmall iſland of Cannay, which 
with Rum, Egg, Muck, and Aich, lie in a cluſter 
oppoſite to the coaſt of Lochaber. Cannay, about 
two miles in light, is ſurrounded with rocks, pro- 
duces corn and paſture, affords a fiſhery of cod and 
ling, and good anchorage on the north-eaſt part of 
the iſland. The natives are Roman catholics, 
and have a church dedicated to St. Columbus : 
the iſle belongs to a gentleman of the name of 
Macdonald. | 

Rum extends five miles from north to ſouth, is 
for the moſt part mountainous and keathy ; yet 
arable towards the ſea-coaſt, watered with rivers 
well ſtored with trout and ſalmon. The hills 
afford paſturage to ſheep, cattle, and ſome hun- 
dreds of deer. The inhabitants are Proteſtants, 
who uſe a ſmall chapel for worſhip, and the iſland 
belongs to Macklean, of Coll. 

Egg, being three miles in length, is mountain- 
ous from the middle towards the weſt; but on 
the other ſide more plain and arable. On the 
fourth ſide there is a commodious harbour; on the 
ſouth-welt a large cave or cavern large enough to 
contain three hundred men; on the north-welt 
we find a quarry of ſoft, white ſtone; to the 
touthward is the high rock Skeer-egg, with a freſh 
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water lake in the middle: this is a natural fort, 
becauſe there is no acceſs to it, but by one narrow 
paſſage. Here are divers wells accounted medi- 
cinal, icularly one in the village of Ercepen- 
nies, and that called St. Katharine's, on the ſouth 
coaſt of the iſland : this fountain having been 
conſecrated by a popiſh prieſt, is held in great ve- 
neration by the iſlanders, who generally profeſs 
that religion, and are remarkably ſuperſtitious. 
They exerciſe their devotion in a church on the 
eaſt ſide of the iſle, dedicated to St. Donnan, who 
is their tutelar ſaint, The proprietors of the 
iſland are Mackdonald, of Moydort, and Mack- 
donald, of Moron. 

Muck may be four miles in circumference, 
mountainous and rocky, yet producing ſome corn 
and good paſture, which laſt ferves to feed abund- 
ance of ſheep and black cattle. The rocks afford 
excellent hawks, and the fea plenty of fiſh. | 

Aich is a very ſmall iſland, that merits no de- 
ſcription. 

At the diſtance of about four leagues to the 
north-eaſt, lie the iſlands of Coll and Tire-iy, di- 
vided by a channel half a league in breadth. Colt 
ſtretches ten miles in length, and three in breadth, 
is rocky and mountainous z though towards the 
north fide the ground admits of cultivation, and 
yields good crops of barley. It is watered with 
one lake, and divers rivers ſtocked with trout and 
ſalmon. Cod and ling abound on this coaſt, of a 
larger ſize than are thoſe which frequent the ad- 
Jacent iſles and continent, On the ſouth-eaſt coaſt 
lie the ridge of rocks, called the Cairn of Coll, 
which have often proved fatal to mariners. To 
the ſouth-eaſt ſtands the caſtle of Macklean of 
Coll, the proprietor, who profeſſes the Proteſtant 
religion, which is embraced by all the inhabitants. 
This iſle is much more healthy than that of Tire- 
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iy in the neighbourhood; and it is obſervable, 
that it produces a greater number of male than 
female children ; whereas, the reverſe is remark- 
able in the other iſland. 

 Tire-iy, fo called from Tire, a country, and iy 
an iſthmus, ſtretches four miles in length, affords 
no convenient harbour, is generally flat, low, fer- 
tile in corn, and its re grounds are believed 
to excel thoſe of any other iſle among the He- 
brides ; yet the weſtern fide is rocky and barren, 
The natives preſerve their ale in large earthen 
veſſels, which they prefer to wooden caſks. Small 
whales often run themſelves aſhore on this iſland, 
and are eaten by the inhabitants, who term it ſea- 
pork, and count it both wholeſome and ſalutary. 
Here are ſeveral Daniſh forts and circles of ſtones, 
like thoſe we have already deſcribed. The inha- 
bitants profeſs the proteſtant communion, and the 
pariſh church is called Soroby. The people are 
ſubje& ro the ague, and in the ſouthern parts 
are moſtly bald. The duke of Argyle is pro- 
prietor of the iſland, though it formerly belonged 
to the laird of Maclean. 

Between theſe iſlands and the main land, lies 
Mull, over-againſt Lochaber, Swoenard, and Moy- 
dort, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow chan- 
nel. This iſland, belonging to the ſheriffdom 
of Argyle, extends about twenty-four miles in 
length, and it is nearly of the ſame breadth. A 
large ridge of mountains runs through the mid- 
dle of the iſle, remarkably high in ſome places. 
The coaſt is rocky on the weſt ; but there are 
anchoring places and bays in- different corners 
of the illand. The bay of Duart, on the eaſt 
fide, is counted a good harbour, and much fre- 
quented by ſtrangers: Lochbuy, on the oppo- 
fire ſhore, affords but indifferent riding: there 
is likewiſe the Bloody Bay, oppoſite to the north 
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end of I- colm-kill, fit only for ſmall veſſels, to- 
_ with Loch-leven to the north-eaſt, Loch- 
ay, and Loch- ſcafford. Near the north-eaſt end 
of Mull, lies the iſland Calve, above two miles 
in compaſs, and forming with the other a ca 
cious bay, called Tonber-mory, in which the Flo- 
rida, one of the largeſt ſhips of the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, was blown up by one Smollet of Dumbarton. 
It was ſuppoſed that ſhe had on board a large ſum 
of money; a circumſtance which has induced ſe- 
veral adventurers to dive upon the wreck, with 
the permiſſion of the duke of Argyle. Pieces of 
Id and filver, beads, pins, toys, and ſome fine 
raſs cannon have been recovered ; but not enough 
to defray the expence of diving. Mull is remark- 
ably well watered with many ſprings, brooks, 
rivers, and lakes, in which there is ſtore of ſalmon 
and eels. The ſea produces plenty of fiſh; the 
ſhore harbours ſeals and otters ; and the moyn- 
tains affords ſhelter to a numerous breed of foxes, 
that do infinite miſchief among the lambs and 
poultry. Here are wild fowl within land, and 
ſea-birds on the ſhore in great abundance. The 
ground yields excellent peat and turf for fewel : 
the hills and valleys are covered with graſs and 
a variety of herbage, affording ſuſtenance to nu- 
merous flocks of ſheep, goats, and deer, beſides 
great herds of black cattle, and ſmall mettleſome 
horſes. The air being temperately cold and moiſt, 
the natives take large doſes of whiſky by way 
of corrector, and chew the charmel root as an 
excellent reſtorative. They have two pariſh 
churches and a little chapel, and generally pro- 
feis the proteſtant communion. T here are three 
ſeats or houſes that belonged to gentlemen in 
different parts of the iſland. Caſtle-Duart, on 
the eaſt, built upon a rock, and parily ſurround- 
ed by the ſea, belonged co Sir John Maclean, * 
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that ancient clan; but, he having forfeited his 
eſtate, this caſtle, with the major part of the iſland, 
became the property of the duke of Argyle: on 
the weſt coaſt ſtands the caſtle of Moy, belonging 
to Maclean of Lochbuy: the third is called the 
caſtle of Aros, ſituated in the middle of the iſland, 
but now in ruins. Here are likewiſe the remains 
of Daniſh forts and monuments, Mull is fur- 
rounded by many ſmall iſles, ſuch as Eorfce, Inch- 
kenneth, Vevay, Ulva, Fludday, Lungay, Bach, 
and Call of Bach, together with the inlets Kairn- 
burg-more, and Kairn-burg-beg, which are natural 
fortreſſes, rendered almoſt inacceſſible by ſteep 
rocks and violent currents. 

The moſt celebrated of all the weſtern iſlands 
is Jona, likewiſe called St. Columb-kill, from St. 
Columba, who came hither from Ireland, and here 
lies buried. The iſland ſtretches two miles in 
length from ſouth to north in the neighbourhood 
of Mull, and is about a mile broad from eaſt to 
weſt. One end of it 1s rocky and barren ; the other, 
plain, arable, and fruitful. Columba having con- 
verted the northern Picts by his preaching, their 
king is ſaid to have beſtowed upon him this iſland, 
where he erected two churches and two monaſte- 
ries, and inſtituted a ſeminary that ſoon became 
famous for learning and ſanctity. Theſe founda- 
tions were richly endowed by the kings of Scot- 
land and lords of the iſles: Jona became the ca- 
thedral of the biſhop of the iſles, and, on account 
of its ſuppoſed ſanctity, was choſen as a burying- 
place for kings, heroes, and churchmen. St. 
Mary's church in this iſland is built in form of a 
croſs, in the Gothic manner; on each ſide of the 
choir are two chapels, having, at the entrance, 
large pillars carved in baſſo- relievo: the ſteeple, 
doors, and windows are adorned with curious tret- 


work : the altar is large, magnificent, and com- 
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poſed of fine poliſhed marble. Within the church 
ſeveral abbots are interred, and among theſe Mac- 
Ilikenich, whoſe ſtatue of black marble appears as 
big as the life, in an epiſcopal habir, with the mi- 
tre and croſier: the reſt are repreſented in the 
ſame manner, and ſome diſtinguiſhed by Latin in- 
ſcriptions. Behind the church are the ruins of a 
cloiſter, library, and hall, in which laſt there uſed 
to be public diſputations. At the weſt end of the 
church, in a little cell, we find the tomb of Co- 
lumba, but undiſtinguiſhed by any inſcription, 
Hard by ſtands the croſs of St. Martin, an intire 
porphyry ſtone, eight feet high above the ground, 
ſtanding on a pedeſtal, and exhibiting, on the eaſt 
fide, the figure of a tree, and on the weſt, alar 
crucifix. A little diſtance from hence we ſee the 
ruins of Dun-ni Manich or Monks fort, built of 
ſtone and lime, which ſeems to have been a kind 
of raiſed baſtion, on which the monks enjoyed the 
cool air, and a proſpect of the whole country. A 
little farther weſtward lie the black ſtones, ſo 
called, not for their colour, which is grey, but on 
account of the dreadful vengeance which was ſaid 
to overtake all thoſe who ſwore an oath on theſe 
ſtones, and were afterwards guilty of perjury. 
Kneeling on theſe ſtones with uplifred hands, Mac- 
donald, lord of the iſles, confirmed the grants of 
lands to his adherents and vaſſals, folemnly ſwear- 
ing before witneſſes, that he would never revoke 
the rights and privileges he then beſtowed. 

The other church in Jona is called St. Ouran's, 
from the patron to which it is dedicated. The 
ſtatelieſt romb in this church belongs to the laird 
of Mac-kinnon. On the wall above appears a 
crucifix engraved with the family arms under- 
neath. On the romb-ſtone lies a ſtatue as big as 
the life, in armour, a ſhip under fail, a lion at the 
head, and another at the teet, with this ä 
2 ic 
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Hic eſt abbas Lachlan Much-fingone, et ejus f ius, 
Abbates de I. Ætatis in Dno. Mo. CCCC. Ann. But 
the moſt remarkable ſpot is the cœmetery on the 
ſouth fide, in which the king and chieftains lie 
buried under ſhrines. Each particular vault was 
diſtinguiſhed by an inſcription ; but theſe are now 
not legible. In that on the right hand, four 
kings of Ireland were interred : on the left, eight 
kings of Norway lie buried ; and in the middle- 
moſt, eight and forty kings of Scotland. Here 
are likewiſe the tombs of Macdonald of Ila, Gil- 
bred, and Paul Sporran, ancient tribes of the ſame 
name ; the Macleans of Duart, Lochbuy, and 
Coll, Macaliſter, likewiſe a branch of the Mac- 
donalds Mac-ouvery of Ulvay, and ſeveral digni- 
fied clergymen, one of which exhibits this in- 
ſcription : Hic jacet Fobannes Turnbull, quondam 
epiſcopus Canterburienſis, All thele monuments 
are of laymen, adorned with ſtatues in armour, 
and armorial enſigns engraved in ſtone. 

About a quarter of a mile farther ſouth, is the 
church of Ronad, the burying-place of ſeveral ab- 
beſſes, one of whom is thus inſcribed. Hic jacet 
Dna. Anna Terleti, filia quondam prioreſſa de Jona, 
que obijt ann» Mo. Chriſti, animam Abrabamo com- 
mendamus. If this inſcription be true, the prio- 
reſſes in thoſe days did not live a life of celibacy : 
though indeed, a little alteration in the punctu- 
ation and orthography, will deſtroy this ſuppoſt- 
tion: for example: Hic jacet Dna. Anna, Terleti 
filia, quondam prioreſſa de Fona, c. In the mid- 
dle of a long pavement belonging to the adjoin- 
ing nunnery, ſtands another ſtone croſs, called 
Maclean's croſs, like that which we have already 
deſcribzd : on the ſhore is a ſmall dock dug to 
preſerve the curich or boat, made of timber co- 
vered with hides, in which Columba is ſaid to 
have tranſported himſelf apd eighteen eccleſi- 
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aſtics from Ireland. One copy of this apoſtle's 
life, written in the Iriſh character, which by the 
bye, is no other than the old Saxon, was in the 
poſſeſſion of John Macneil in the iſle of Barray; 
and another in the hands of Macdonald of Benbe- 
cula. The monaſtery of Jona furniſhed divers 
biſhops to the dioceſes of Scotland and England; 
among others, the famous Aidanus, biſhop of 
Lindisfairn, now Holy Ifland. 

The Iſle of Jurah, lying oppoſite to Knapdale in 
Argyle, belongs to the duke of that name, is 
four and twenty miles in length, and in ſome 
places ſeven miles broad. The face of the coun- 
try is generally mountainous, and remarkable for 
four hills, the two 1 of which, being very 
conſpicuous both at ſea and land, are called by 
mariners the paps of Jurah. On the coaſt there 
is ſome arable land, and on the hills, good paſture 
for horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, and deer, 
On the weſt fide of the iſland, there is an an- 
choring place called Whitfarlan : towards the north 
end is the bay Da'l yaul; on the ſame coaſt ano- 
ther riding place for veſſels is formed by the 
ſmall iſles of Jurah, Nin Gowir, and Coney iſle. 
The ſhore on the weſt fide affords coral and co- 
ralline. Between the north end of Jurah and 
the ſmall iſle Scarba, we obſerve the famous 
whirlpool called Cory-Vrekan, from Brecan, fon 
to a king of Denmark, who periſhed in this 
Iph. His body being caſt aſhore on the north 
de of Jurah, was buried in a cave, and his 
grave is ſtill diſtinguiſhed by a tomb-ſtuae and 
altar. In this vortex, which extends about a 
mile in breadth, the ſea begins to boil and fer- 
ment with the tide of flood, increaſing gradu- 
ally to a number of whirlpools, which, in the 
form of pyramids, ſpout up the water with a 
great noiſe, as high as the maſt of a ſmall veſſel, 
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agitated into ſuch a foam as makes the ſea ap- 
pear white even at the diſtance of two leagues. 
About half flood the violence begins to decreaſe, 
and continues to ſubſide, till about half an hour 
after high- water: then it boils till within an hour 
of low- water, when the ſmalleſt fiſhing boat may 
croſs it without danger. An Engliſh veſſel chanc- 
ing to paſs this way when the vortex was in its 
moſt violent agitation, the maſter and crew miſ- 
took it for breakers on ſunken rocks, by which 
finding themſelves attracted in ſpite of all their 
endeavours to tack about, they hoiſted out their 
boat, and thought themſelves happy in reaching 
the ſhore of Jurah. Mean while the ſhip, being 
left to the mercy of the ſeas and weather, was 
driven upoi: the coaſt of Knapdale, and entered 
a creek, where the people afterwards found her 
ſafe, with all her fails ſtanding. Jurah is fur- 
niſhed with many rivulets and ſprings of ex- 
cellent water, and the air is remarkably healthy ; 
its ſalubrity being aſcribed to the high ſituation, 
ergy am fanned by breezes. The natives are 

ale, ſtrong, moſtly of a black complexion, and 
long lived. One Gilouir Mackirain attained to 
the age of one hundred and fourſcore : a wo- 
man of the iſle of Scarba lived ſevenſcore years, 
and here are ſeveral perſons turned of one hundred. 
They are all Proteſtants, and have a church called 
Killcorn. 

To the weſtward of Jurah lies the iſle of Iſla, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow channel. 
Ila extends twenty-four miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and eighteen in breadth. On 
the eaſt ſide it is roughened with mountains 
and hills covered with heath : to the ſouthward, 
the land is tolerably well cuitivared. In ſome 
parts the inhabitants have found great plenty of 
limeſtone, and lead mines are worked in three 
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different places. The only harbour in Iſla is ac 
Lochdale, near the north end of the iſland - 
Here are ſeveral rivers and lakes well ſtored with 
trout, reels, and falmon. In the center is Loch 
Finlagan abcut three - miles in circuit, with the 
little iſle of that name in the middle. Here the 
great Macdonald, lord of the iſles, once reſided 
in all the pomp of royalty; but his palace and 
offices are now in ruins. Here he held his ſu- 
preme court of judicature, conſiſting of fourteen 
zudges, to which there was an appeal from all the 
leſſer tribunals. Inſtead of a throne, Macdonald 
ſtood on a ſtone ſeven feet ſquare, in which there 
was an impreſſion made to receive his feet ; here 
he was crowned and anointed by the biſhop of 
Argyle and ſeven inferior prieſts, in preſence of 

the chieftains, to whom he took a folemn oath, 
importing that he would maintain their rights 
and poſſeſſions, and do juſtice to all his vaſſals. 
There are ſeveral ſmall torts built on the iſles in 
freſh-water lakes, and divers caverns in different 
parts of the iſland, which have been uſed occa- 
fionally as places of ſtrength. The air of Iſla 
is not ſo ſalubrious as that of Jurah, becauſe it 
is more low and marſhy : nevertheleſs the peo- 
ple enjoy a good ſhare of health : they are all 
Proteſtants, and have a variety of churches and 
chapels. The property of the iſland is at pre- 
ſent veſted in Campbell of Shawfield. On the 
coaſt of Ila are ſeveral ſmall iſles, fuch as Texa, 
Ouerſa, and Nave ; nay, the natives pretend that 
there is an iſland four miles in length about thirty 
leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Iſla. They ſay it was 
diſcovered by the maſter of an Engliſh ſhip, who 
found it a low flat, covered with long graſs, and 
watered by a river, on each ſide of which he ſaw 
great heaps of fiſh Hones. A great number of 
ſeals lay baſking on the rocks, and the cliffs 
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were covered with fea fowl. Finding many 
planks and boards which the ſea had caſt on the 
ſhore, he ordered his men to raiſe a pile about 
two ſtories, as a land- mark for mariners. After 
his departure, the inhabitants of Collonſay, in 
fair weather, diſcerned from the top of an emi- 
nence an object which they ſuppoſed to be land, 
which, however, vaniſhed by rext winter, when 
in all probability the pile was blown down by a- 
ſtorm. 

Two leagues to the northward of Iſla, lies the 
iſland of Collonſa, comprehending Oronſay, from 
which it is ſeparated only in time flood. 
Oronſay is about four miles in circumference, a 
flat arable ſurface, producing corn and paſture, 
adorned with a church, chapel, and monaſtery, 
built by the celebrated Columba, to whom they 
are dedicated: on the altar of the church there 
was a crucifix decorated with precious ſtones, the 
moſt valuable of which are in poſſeſſion of the 
laird of Macduffie, in the village of Raimuſed, 
who preſerves them as reliques and ſpecifics for 
all manner of diſcaſes. On the ſouth fide of the 
church are the tombs of this gentleman and the 
cadets of his family, ornamented in the Gothic 
manner, with trophies and figures in ſculpture. 
At the caſt and weſt ſides of the church, ſtood 
two ſtone croſſes, each twelve feet high; that on 
the weſt, of an entire ſtone fixed on a pedeſtal of 
three ſteps, with a tree engraved on one fide, and 
a crucifix on the other; there is an inſcription 
underneath, but ſo effaced by time, as to be no 
longer legible. On the north ſide of the church, 
we obſerve a ſmall ſquare ſurrounded with a wall 
two ſtories high, and within a leſſer ſquare with 
a wall one ſtory. Three ſides of it are adorned 
with ſmall pillars vaulted above, and on two of 
theſe we ſee inſcriptions, which the hand of _ 

as 
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has effaced. Without this ſquare are ſeveral 
houſes for the accommodation of the monks, 
with a garden at a ſmall diſtance. The whole 
extent of Collonſa amounts to four miles in 
length and one in breadth. The inland part is 
mountainous, and the ſoil of that which is ara- 
ble produces very ſcanty harveſts ; but the in- 
habitants breed plenty of ſheep, horſes, and black 
cattle. The country is watered with ſome freſh- 
water Jakes; and here are ſeen ſeveral Daniſh 
forts, like thoſe deſcribed in the other iſlands. 
The people are generally of a ſwarthy com- 
plexion, and all Proteſtants. The chief church 
15 Kilouran, which communicated its name to 
the principal village. In the ſands adjoining to 
this place, ſome ſtone coffins were found filled 
with human bones. The iſland belongs to the 
duke of Argyle. 

On the weſt fide of Kintyre, lies the iſle of 
Gigay, part of the ſheriffdom of Argyle, ſtretch- 
ing four miles in length and one in breadth, 
yielding good harveſts of oats and barley, and 
excellent paſturage for cattle. It affords no 
wood of any kind, but abundance of the moſs 
corkir, which dyes cloth of a crimſon colour. 
Here, as in every other iſle, there is a well, ſup- 
poſed of great efficacy, exaggerated by the ſu- 
perſtition of the people. Theſe are all Pro- 
teſtants, and have a church called Kil-chattan, 
with an altar, and a great number of tomb-ſtones, 
among which is the monument of the Macneils, 
who poſſeſſed the greateſt part of the iſland. 
At the diſtance of a quarter of a mile ſouth 
from Gigay, lies the ſmall iſlet Caray, about a 
mile in compaſs, affording a harbour for ſmall 
veſſels, good palture, abundance of rabbits, and 


belonging to Macalaſter of Lergy, a branch of 
the Macdonalds. 
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About ſix leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Arran, 


the remarkable rock of Ifleſay riſes out of the 


ſea, in form of a ſugar-loaf; the top, however, is 
plain, and large enough to contain a thouſand 
men drawn up in battalia. In the midſt of 
this plain there is a freſh-water lake, on the 
| fide of which ſtands a ſmall tower three ſtories 
high, a ſtream of pure water guſhes from the 
ſide of the rock, which lies altogether inacceſſible, 
except on the weſt fide, by a narrow ſtair cut 
out of the ſtone with great difficulty. Below 
the rock there is a place where the fiſhermen 
ane? their tents in the cod and ling ſeaſon, and 
ard by there is good anchorage for their veſſels. 
On the top we likewiſe find a chapel, and an 
ancient pavement. Iſleſay is, in the ſummer, 
covered with Solah geeſe, and other water fowl : 
it produces hogs, down, and fiſh, and belongs 
to the earl of Caſſels. The little iſland Avon, 
about a mile in circumference, and affording a 
harbour on the north ſide, lies ſouth of the 
mull of Kintyre. 

The iſle of Bute, extending ten miles in 
length, appears on the weſt ſide of Cowal, from 
whence 1t is ſeparated by a narrow channel. Part 
of it is rocky and barren ; but from the mid- 
dle ſouthwards, the ground is cultivated, and 
produces peaſe, oats, and barley. Here is a 
quarry of red ſtone, which the natives have 
uſed in building a fort and chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rothſay, which is a very ancient 
royal borough head town, of the ſhire of Bute 
and Arran, but very thinly peopled, and main- 
tained chiefly by the herring-fiſhery, with the 
profits of which all the rents of this iſland are 
chiefly paid. On the north fide of Rothſay we 
ſee the ruins of an ancient fort, with its draw- 
bridge, chapel, and barracks. Here are like- 
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wiſe the remains of ſome Daniſh towers, ſuch as 
Dun-owle and Dun-allin. The natives are healthy 
and induſtrious, ſpeak the Erſe and the dia- 
le& of the Lowlands indifferently, and profeſs 
the Proteſtant religion. The iſland is divided 
into two pariſhes, accommodated with four 
churches, and belongs chiefly to the earl of Bute, 
who poſſeſſes an elegant ſeat near Rothſay: but 
ſome parts are the property of Stuart of Eſtick, 
and Ballantine of Keams, whoſe houſes are well- 
built and pleaſantly fituated. To the ſouthward 
of Rothſay lie the two ſmall iſlands of Cumbray, 
belonging to Montgomery of Skellmorly ; on 
the larger is a chapel and a well, the water of 
which 1s believed to be a ſpecific for certain 
diſtempers. 

Between the iſle of Bute and Kintyre, the 
iſland of Arran preſents itſelf to the view, high 
and mountainous, affording good paſturage, and 
extending four and twenty miles from north to 
ſouth, the breadth ſcarce amounting to ſeven. 
This iſland produces no timber, yet a few cop- 
pices are ſeen in different places: here are ſe- 
veral lochs and rivers ſtocked with ſalmon, and 
wells of medicinal virtue. The herbage on the 
hills maintain abundance of ſheep and black 
cattle, with a conſiderable herd of deer referved 
by the proprietor, duke Hamilton, for his own 
diverfion : but as the iſland ſlopes every way 
towards the coaſt, and ſeveral vallies intervene 
among the mountains, part of the land is cul- 
tivated and produces tolerable harveſts. Here 
is plenty of game, though no perſon dares kill 
the heath-cock, without an expreſs permiſſion 
granted by the duke's ſteward. This iſland af- 
tords fuller's earth, beautiful chryſtals and other 
pebbles of various colours, which are uſed for 


ſeals and jewels. Arran is provided with ſeveral 
creeks 
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creeks and bays for the convenience of anchor- 
age; but the only good harbour is Lamlaſh, on 
the ſouth-eaſt end ot the iſland, where cod and 
whiting are taken in great plenty. On different 
part of the coaſt, we find caverns, which ſerved 
as places of retreat in times of trouble; and 
various monuments of rude ſtone, formed in the 
Daniſh manner. On the ſea-ſhore, near the vil- 
lage of Druim-cruey, there is an eminence, about 
a thouſand paces in compaſs, fenced with a ſtone 
wall, and formerly allowed as a ſanctuary for 
men and cattle. On the weft fide of the bay 
of Brodick, ſtands the caftle of that name, be- 
longing to the duke, four ſtories high, provided 
with a tower, encompaſicd with a high wall and 
wet ditch, having a baſtion on the north fide, 
and an area capable of holding a battalion of 
ſoldiers. The duke's bailiff, or ſteward, reſides 
in this caſtle, with full power, by deputation 
from his grace, to levy rents, grant leaſes, and 
hold courts of juſtice. The proprietor has ano- 
ther caſtle on the north ſide of the iſland, at the 
head of Loch Keniſtil, in which there is a har- 
bour for ſmall veſſels. Among the curioſities 
of this iſle, we muſt not omit mentioning the 
ſtone globe of St. Molingrus, who was chaplain 
to the great Macdonald. It is as large as a 
gooſe's egg, of a green colour, and globular 
ſhape, ſuppoſed to contain the inherent virtue 
of curing ſtitches, if applied to the part affected, 
and in war, to diſconcert the enemy, if thrown 
into the midſt of their army: for this reaſon 
Macdonald is faid to have carried it with him 
in all his expeditions, which were always crowned 
with ſucceſs. The keeping of this ſtone is the 
peculiar privilege of a certain family, known 
by the name of Mackintoſh. They preſerve it 
carefully wrapped up in a double covering of 
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linen and woollen, and depoſited under lock and 
key in the ſecret part of the houſe, except 
when it is produced to exerciſe its healing qua- 
lity. The people of Arran are compoſed of 
different tribes; but the moſt ancient is that 
of Mac Louis, of French extraction, alias Ful- 
lerton. The head of this family reſides at Kirk- 
michel, which is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed by 
his anceſtors above ſeven hundred years ago. 
He is, by charter from the duke of Hamilton, 
hereditary coroner of the iſland, and enjoys the 
perquiſites of that office, which conſiſt of a buſhel 
of oats ard a lamb from every village in the 
iſland. His buſineſs is to purſue and ſecure all 
malefactors, and to ſeize ſuch tenants as refuſe 
to pay their rents. In the execution of his of- 
fice, he is attended by three men; but ſhould 
theſe prove inſufficient, he ſummons all the in- 
habitants to his aſſiſtance, and they are obliged 
to rendezvous at the place where he fixes his 
coroner's ſtaff. The natives of Arran are ſtrong, 
healthy, and ingenious, profeſs the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, ſpeak the Erſe and Engliſh languages, 
and have the convenience of ſeveral churches 
and chapels, round which they have built villages, 
the chief being Kilmichel. 
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